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ONTRACTS have been awarded and actual 

work begun on the twelve story building for 
the Bank of Bay Biscayne, the oldest bank in 
Miami. Bedford stone over a granite base is 
used for the lower stories with Polychrome terra 
cotta for the super-structure. 
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All Architectural and Engineering Work 
by 


WEARY AND ALFORD COMPANY 
Bank and Office Buildings 
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OUR General Motors car is the 


product of an organization making 
better motor cars year in and year out. 


Obviously the manufacturer, to pro- 
duce automobiles of highest quality at 
minimum price, cannot close down in the 
winter when retail demand is below an 
economic production rate, and open up 


in the spring when demand far exceeds 
production capacity. 


But your new automobile must be in 
the hands of your dealer when you want 
it; therefore he must stock cars during the 
winter and carry them until the market 
develops in the spring. 


Like other merchants, the automobile 
dealer must have credit to carry him over 
the stocking season. So great are his 
seasonal credit requirements that at times 
the facilities of his local bank are inade- 
quate for his needs, thus denying him 
the full return to which his ability en- 


titles him and denying his customers the 
maximum service. 


Retail credit, properly granted, is 
recognized as an essential factor in auto- 





BUICK CADILLAC CHEVROLET 








Delco and Remy Electrical Equipment 
Hyatt Roller Bearings + Jaxon Rims 


Inland Steering Wheels 
Dayton Wright Special Bodies 


Your new car when you want it 


cA booklet entitled “GENERAL Motors Acceptance Corporation” will be mailed if a request 
is directed to the Department of Financial Publicity, General Motors Corporation, New York City 


SEN eS 


Harrison Radiators 
Fisher Bodies 
Brown-Lipe- Chapin Differential Gears 


Lancaster Steel Products 


+ United Motors Service provides authorized national service for General Motors accessories + 








mobile merchandising. General Motors 
Acceptance Corporation, an international 
banking institution, organized, owned 
and operated as an independent unit of 
the General Motors group, places a 
reserve of credit at the command of the 
dealer as a supplement to his local bank- 
ing accommodation, 


To the individual purchaser, entitled 
to credit accommodation, the General 
Motors Acceptance Corporation offers, 
through dealers, a sound plan by which 
he may buy a General Motors car. 


During the past four years, General 
Motors Acceptance Corporation has 
financed600,000 cars wholesaleand retail; 
over 135,000 individuals are now buy- 
ing cars under the G. M. A. C. Plan. 


To provide the half billion dollars of 
credit extended up to the present time, 
the General Motors Acceptance Corpor- 
ation has discounted its obligations with 
more than 2,000 banking institutions; 
thus rendering an important service not 
only to the dealers, but to purchasers of 
General Motors cars. 





OLDSMOBILE GMC TRUCKS 





New Departure Ball Bearings 
A C Spark Plugs—AC Speedometers 
Klaxon Warning Signals 

Jacox Steering Gears 


Delco-Light Power Plants and Frigidaire 
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A Real Business Romance 


The novelist who supplies an eager 
public with thrill-embroidered 
historical novels has overlooked a 
virgin field of material. 


An intimate story of more than one 
American banking institution con- 
tains more romance and literary pos- 
sibilities than even the best of writers 
can concoct from their imaginations. 


There is the history of Foreman 
Bros. Banking Co. of Chicago. The 
firm was founded in the war days 
of 1862. It has experienced all the 
adventures and tribulations and 
rush to power of that mid-western 
metropolis. 


The Foreman Bros. Banking Co. has 
weathered three wars, has risen 
triumphant from the maelstrom of 
financial panics—has survived the 
terrible days of the Chicago fire, 
when the discouraged ones shook 
their heads and said Chicago would 
never rise from the ashes. 


But Chicago did rise, and Foreman 
Bros. Banking Co. grew with the 
city whose career it has paralleled. 


The Foreman National Bank 


The bank has now been largely ex- 
panded and re-named, The Foreman 
National Bank and The Foreman 
Trust and Savings Bank. 


In addition to an extensive local 
banking business, the bank handles 
a heavy proportion of foreign busi- 
ness. A large part of the bank’s ac- 
counts consists of intimate relations 
with banks, bankers, corporations 
and firms throughout the country. 


The successes of many Chicago and 
middle western concerns is written 
on the records of the Foreman Bros. 
Banking Co., which, to its great 
credit, has devoted much of its 
enérgy and commercial foresight to 
the development of promising but 
conservative business houses. 


Finally it is interesting to note that 
the recent expansion into a national 
bank and a trust and savings bank 
has been accomplished entirely 
without outside aid and without 
the stimulus of consolidations. 


Here, indeed, is a real romance of 
American business. 


The Foreman Trust and Savings Bank 
(Succeeding Foreman Bros. Banking Co.) 


La Salle and Washington Sts. 


Combined Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits Exceed $6,000,000 
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OUT-OF-TOWN BANKERS! 


F es yourselves of the excellent facili- 
ties offered by the largest National 
Bank West of the Mississippi—the First 
National Bank in St. Louis. 


This prominent institution has attained its 
prestige in the great Central West and its 
high standing among the dominant institutions 
of America, by giving its correspondents, 
located in every state in the Union, the very 
best in banking service. 


Correspondence Invited 


AgIONAL 
(* ee 8 st te 
We 


ST.LOUL= 


Broadway - Locust - Olive 


Resources over 140 Million 
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Outdoor Advertising 


| Works with Constantly 
Increasing Force 








oS Advertising properly 
employed is bound to bring greater 
and greater results as time goes on. 








Repetition builds reputation, and _ per- 
sistently creates familiarity, crystallizing 
it into service which will lead people to 
your institution. 














Pictorial messages carry an illustrative 
appeal that attract the interest and 
understanding of individuals in every 
class. 











Each board outdoors carries a message 
of human interest. Each suggests an 
important thought that adequately 
reflects the policies and personalities of 
good banks everywhere. 




















This Book is FREE 
Write for it 








Every banker owes it to himself to 
investigate the possibilities of presenting 
his institution's message through 
Outdoor Advertising. 























Write today for our book— 
“SOLVING THE BANK’S PROBLEM” 

















CHICAGO NEW YORK 
Harrison, Loomis and Broadway & 5th Ave. 
Congress Sts. at 25th St. 
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A new kind of pioneering goes forward 
daily in our cities, our smaller towns, and 
through the open country. Spreading in 
every direction, reaching always toward 
new points of service, the copper pathways 
of electric power make new roads for 
human progress. 


This is the kind of thing men do as 
much for the hope that is in them as for 
the promise of gain. 


Searching for new applications, finding 
new and better methods, developing a 
constantly improving usefulness at a con- 
tinuously lessening cost; these are the 
daily objectives to whose attainment 
Electric Service is devoted, and for which 


~I 





STINGHOUSE 
ELECTRIC 





The Pathways of Power 


Westinghouse ever seeks to make new and 
greater contributions. 


Witness the newly operative enterprise 
that markets in West Coast cities the 
power derived from mountain waters over 
four hundred miles away! ‘Witness the 
great inland plants that now produce a 
kilowatt of electrical energy from two 
pounds of coal, where but a few years ago 
twelve pounds per kilowatt stood for 
great efficiency! 


The pathways of power are the high- 
ways of progress—progress for the indi- 
vidual, for industry, for the nation and for 
mankind, and to this Westinghouse seeks 
to make its increasing contribution. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Offices in all Principal Cities ° Representatives Everywhere 


Westinghouse 
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What is 
Successful Bank Advertising? 


—A VITAL QUESTION—one to meet squarely. 
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OR every Bank wants to know that the large sums 
it is spending for advertising are being used for 
maximum results. 










Bank advertising can never succeed unless there is 


A Plan behind it; 
A Goal before it; 

Co-ordination of methods and media; 
Literature worthy of its aim. 


Years ago the Harvey Blodgett Company gave to 
Banks a formula for a successful advertising policy. 
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petitors have followed our lead. 


Our clients, pleased with the results from the use of our 
plans and material, have renewed with us year after year. ; 
Banks not yet—but eventually—our clients, have mod- ‘ 
eled their advertising after our formula. Even com- 

t 


However well considered your plan may be, the burden 
of success lies heavily on the material—the literature. In 
that we excel. 


If you want first hand information as to our conception 
of the most successful advertising plans let us know. 
If none of our representatives is near you we will advise 
with you by mail. 


HARVEY BLODGETT COMPANY 
Business Building for Banks 


a a ee ee SL eS lO SS = 


EXECUTIVE AND SALES OFFICES 
UNIVERSITY AND WHEELER AVENUES, ST. PAUL 
DISTRICT OFFICES 


First National Bank Building, Chicago Grand Central Terminal Building, New York 
Old South Building, Boston 
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OW FAR CAN *“CO-OPS”’ GO. 
TO HELP FARM CREDITS? 


Where middlemen and commission merchants are up- 
right, loyal to clients and expert, no hastily constructed 
amateur co-operative can possibly compete with them 


By BENJAMIN M. ANDERSON, JR. 


HANGED marketing methods and 

changed credit methods in agri- 
culture, however excellent for the long- 
run future of agriculture, are feeble 
and irrelevant remedies for the present 
acute agricultural distress. The farmers’ 
troubles grow out of a breach in the 
world’s economie equilibrium. With 
Europe disorganized, and with produe- 
tion “as usual” in the rest of the world, 
there is a relative searecity of manu- 
facturing activity, and relative excess 
of farm production, raw material eapa- 
city, and shipping. There is not a gen- 
eral overproduction, but the propor- 
tions are wrong, and this means over- 
production in certain lines, of which 
wheat and hogs are striking examples. 
For agriculture to accept vast new 
eredits at the present time would mean 
putting a lot of new capital into an 
already overexpanded industry. This 
would mean increased agricultural pro- 
duetion, and still lower prices for farm 
products. There is no help for the 
farmer in this course. 

Agriculture may very properly, how- 
ever, continue the process already under 
way of funding short-term debt into 
long-time obligations. There are cases 
where country banks are carrying short- 
dated paper, several times renewed, 
Which the farmers have not been able 
to pay because of the low prices of their 
rops. The paper is good. The farm- 


ers will pay it in the course of time. 
But it is not liquid. As a result, such 
banks have not enough liquid assets to 
enable them to meet satisfactorily the 


current borrowing needs of their eus- 
tomers. 


Where the farmers ean _ bor- 


Economist, Chase National Bank, New York 


row on long-term mortgages, and clear 
up the situation, it is distinctly desirable 
for all concerned. 

We may also approve new credit ma- 
chinery which will enable our heavily 
burdened farmers to replace old mort- 








N account of the widespread ten- 
dency towards te organization 
of co-operative societies among 
farmers who believe that united 
effort will simplify their credit and 
marketing problems, the accompany- 
ing article by one of the leading 
economists of the country is both 
timely and interesting. As the au- 
thor points out “co-operative market- 
ing is to be commended when it 
accomplishes technical improve- 
ments in the marketing process, but 
it is to be condemned when its 
purpose is control of prices through 
speculation and _ holding.’’ This 
pertinent observation cuts right into 
the heart of the co-operative move- 
ment and deserves the serious con- 
sideration of bankers and farmers 
alike. 





gage loans, made at high rates, with 
new ones made at lower rates. While 
good first mortgages on farms in 
states like Iowa or Illinois are made 
at very reasonable rates indeed, owing 
to the competition of insurance com- 
panies of banks, trust companies, savings 
banks, land mortgage companies, and 
local capitalists for such loans, there are 
other sections, especially in the South 
and West, where local capital is scarce, 
outside investors not eager, and rates 
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unduly high. 
through sound 


That these sections, 
debenture-issuing credit 
organizations, should draw on_ the 
central money markets for refunding 
loans at lower rates, is much to be wel- 
comed. 

The farmers’ present difficulty, how- 


‘ever, is partly due to the fact that he 


has had too much eredit and too easy 
credit in the past. Greater difficulty in 
securing credit in the past would have 
lessened the evils of land speculation, 
and would have compelled the farmers 
to save more of their boom-time profits. 

A eaution is also in order against an 
undue multiplication of different kinds 
and qualities of farm credit debentures 
and bonds. The investing public cannot 
be rushed too rapidly in the process of 
education. The investor demands ready 
marketability as well as soundness in 
low-yield bonds. We must not glut the 
market, or confuse it by a multiplicity 
of issues. 

Co-operative marketing is to be com- 
mended where it accomplishes technical 
improvements in the marketing process, 
but is to be condemned where its purpose 
is control of prices through speculation 
and holding. There is a co-operative in 
California, which, dealing in a perishable 
commodity, does not speculate at all. 
It has standardized its product, assur- 
ing the distant buyer as to its quality, 
and thus getting a better price. It 
knows, through agents, the state of 
markets in various cities, and routes its 
products to the best markets at a given 
time, avoiding the local gluts which 
unorganized shippers used to create. 
It avoids wastes in shipping by expert 
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packing, and avoids the use of expen- 
sive refrigerator cars by its pre-cooling 
stations. It serves a local group of 
producers, whose markets are scattered 
and distant. 
its services 


Its suecess is great and 
undoubted. 
Co-operation has been 
needed in marketing 
modities. It is much needed in 
commodities hard to standardize and 
grade, like vegetables, tobacco, or even 
wool, than in the case of wheat or cotton. 
Highly competitive markets and 
especially world-wide markets, like 
those for wheat and cotton, obviously 
require less 


especially 
perishable com- 
more 


co-operative organization 
by sellers than in eases where a few 
great buyers dominate the market. 

Where middlemen and commission 
merchants are upright, loyal to clients, 
and expert, no hastily constructed 
amateur co-operative can possibly com- 
pete with them in the long-run. Of 
course, co-operatives may be expert, too, 
and may, with sufficient outlay of time 
and expense, build up world-wide trade 
connections of a valuable and adequate 
sort. But farmers will be well advised 
to study the existing machinery of their 
various markets, and consider how far 
it is necessary to duplicate it. Often an 
inexpensive local co-operative, which 
turns over most of its business to well- 
established, reputable firms in the central 
markets, may be far wiser than an ex- 
pensive, elaborate organization, covering 
a wide territory. Often, too, the local 
buyers will enjoy so much confidence 
that no co-operative at all will seem 
necessary. 
It should be viewed as a business propo- 
sition. Diseriminating study of indiv- 
idual cases is needed. 

In the case of wheat and cotton, the 
existing machinery does most of the 
things that the California co-operative, 
referred to above and some 
things in addition. It standardizes the 
product. It supplies information of 
world-wide conditions of supply and 
demand and prices, which the daily 
press, and now the ratio, pass on to 
remote hamlets. It avoids price depres- 
sion through local gluts. Prices of 
cotton at Liverpool, New York, and 
New Orleans, in view of constant 
trading by telegraph and cable, rarely 
differ by more than cost of transporta- 
tion at a given time. Future contracts 
bind present and future together, tend- 
ing to make prices at time of greatest 
searecity only enough higher’ than 
harvest-time prices to cover carrying 
charges—interest, storage, shrinkage, 
insuranee, ete. In principle, competi- 
tion would eliminate the profits if the 
spread should be greater than that, and 
statistics, covering prices of grain and 
cotton for many years, show that, on 
the average, the difference in prices 
between the seasons is barely enough 
to cover the carrying charges. Local 
co-operation, especially in cotton, may 


does, 


Co-operation is not costless.- 


well be called for to enable the Southern 
farmer to get better grading. But it 
will be well for co-operatives in both 
wheat and cotton-to consider carefully 
how far there is need for a general 
duplication of existing 
machinery. 

Distinctly sympathetic .to carefully 
worked out methods of improving eredit 
machinery in agriculture, and distinetly 
sympathetic to the general co-operative 
movement, I none the less am greatly 
concerned by recent proposals that 
there should be a general holding move- 
ment, carried out by co-operatives, and 
financed by the new eredit machinery, 
designed to raise the prices of various 
crops, notably wheat. 


marketing 


IT am not willing 
to encourage our farmers to engage in 
speculation on borrowed money. Co- 
operatives should be marketing, and 
not holding, organizations. If a great 
co-operative pool should succeed in 
holding 200,000,000 bushels of Amer- 
ican wheat off the market, it would, 
of course, raise prices for a time. But 
it would merely defer the day of reckon- 
ing. Argentina, Canada, and other ex- 
porting countries would capture the 
export market. The higher prices 
would inerease wheat production 
throughout the world. The longer the 
pool held out, the worse the ultimate 
smash would be. 

The remedy is not to be found in 
unsound speculation, but rather in 
striking at the root of the trouble, which 
lies in Europe. We shall help our 
farmers best, if we take active steps 
to restore the balance among the world’s 
great industries, through getting Europe 
back as a great producer and consumer 
which pays for foods and raw materials 
by sending a back-flow of manufactured 
goods. 

The movements for increased agri- 


cultural eredit facilities and for ce- 
operation in agriculture are old. Much 


has been accomplished and more ean be 
accomplished for the long-run _better- 
ment of agricultural production and 
the conditions of agricultural life by 
sound development in these directions. 
We are today, however, faced with an 
unusual problem regarding them. There 
is a growing belief that if farmers will 
hold their products for better prices, 
and that if they ean obtain, through 
co-operatives, vast credits which will 
enable them to hold their products for 
better prices, we shall have a proper 
remedy for the present emergency. I 
do not share this view. I should look 
with great apprehension upon any con- 
siderable application of this  pro- 
gramme. I should suppose it likely to 
intensify rather than to alleviate the 
difficulties with which the farmer is 
contending. 

Relative to manufacturing, agricul- 
ture is today an over-expanded in- 
dustry. More grain and live stock are 
being produced throughout the world 


—___ 


than the world can consume at », 
munerative prices. The difficulties ,; 
the grain and_ live stock 
growers are matched by similar dig. 
culties in Argentina, Uruguay, and j 
many other parts of the world, Grain 
growers in Europe complain of |p, 
prices and high costs and of the hig! 
prices they have to pay for 
factured goods. It is a_ world-wiie 

phenomenon. Producers of many ray 

materials, notably hides and rubber, 

face difficulties. Zine mine | 
have recently shut down on a great seale 

because of weakness in the market fo 

their product. The farmer is not alone 

in suffering from a_ relative over-pro. 

duction. 

There is no general over-production jn 
the world. The world, as a whole, js 
producing very much of manv- 
factured goods than it produced before 
the war and than it ought to be prodw. 
ing. But there is a maladjustment and 
disproportion between manufacturing 
activity, on the one hand, and agrieil- 
tural production, raw material capacity, 
and shipping, on the other hand. The 
economic world is out of balance. If 
the balance were restored, if manufactur. 
ing activity were greatly increased, then 
we should see lower prices for mani- 
factured goods, higher prices for foods, 
higher prices for agricultural products, 
capacity production at remunerative 
prices in raw material lines, and a 
greatly increased activity with better 
rates in shipping. Farmers and pn- 
ducers of raw materials could consume 
very much more of manufactured goods 
than they now consume, at the same 
time meeting interest on their debts ani 
reducing the principal. The mant- 
facturing centers could consume ver 
much more of farm produets than the 
now consume, and the aggregate volume 
of production and consumption through 
out the world could be greatly increased 
Production and consumption _balane 
one another when the proportion 
among different kinds of production ar 
right. When the balance is_ broker, 
however, when there is relatively to 
much of some things and relatively to 
little of other things produced, dis 
organization is brought about, and tle 
relatively abundant products go vel 
low in price. 

The basie reason for this lack 0 | 
balance in the world is obvious. Centr 
and Western Europe are cha0tit. 
Publie finances are disorganized, ¢ur 
reney systems have been wrecked, 
political and military movements have 
demoralized economic life, current pr 
duction is low. Having little to sé 
they are able to buy little, as they hav 
already largely used up _ those eredlt 
resources with the outside world whieh 
enabled them, for six or seven years, © | 
consume without producing and to buy @ 
without selling. 

(Continued on page 52) 
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A HANDFUL OF PLANS THAT 
PRODUCED NEW BUSINESS 


Winning the quick and favorable recognition of newcomers, 
getting your friends to boost for you, enlisting the em- 
ployers of labor and qther methods that bring deposits 


HE Pacifie-Southwest Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank, Los Angeles, secures the 
names of newcomers from local transfer 


companies. Each newcomer is sent a 
letter of welcome and—here’s_ the 
new feature—a service order. The 


service order is an attractively litho- 
graphed eard with space for the re- 
cipient’s name. It is signed by a vice 
president, and instruets each officer and 
employe to extend every courtesy to 
the bearer. 

Of course the service order, in itself, 
js not sufficient introduction for the 
eashing of a check, but the newcomer is 
apt to consider it something of value, 
and he appreciates it. 

* * * * 

ILLIAM E. BURNS, | assistant 

eashier and assistant manager of 
the Mission Braneh of the Anglo-Cali- 
fornia Trust Company, San Francisco, 
has developed the banking business of 
his territory very thoroughly through 
his “lieutenant svstem.” He has, in 
every block or two of the Mission dis- 
trict’s large business section, a personal 
“friend who watches out for the interests 
of the bank. Mr. Burns selected these 
“lieutenants” carefully and then en- 
couraged friendships through frequent 
ealls and by doing personal favors. If 
a newcomer moves into a district, or if 
someone expresses dissatisfaction with 
another banking connection, one of 
these “lieutenants” calls in person to 
reommend the Anglo-California Trust 
Company, or notifies Bill Burns. 

* ” * * 


HAVE you a bond department? If 
so, you may find this idea worth 
trying. 

The Anglo-California Trust Com- 
pany’s bond department for some time 
used one column by four inch news- 
paper space, but without any great 
results until this suggestion was adver- 
tised: “Have a monthly income.” A 
special list of six bonds was selected, 
each bond having interest payable semi- 
annually. The bonds were so selected 
that the purchaser would receive a 
certain amount of interest every month 
of the year. 

The thought of having an indepedent 
monthly income has a definite appeal 
for many people, and numerous in- 
quiries were received. Particularly 
Successful was the advertisement carry- 


By RALPH P. ANDERSON 


ing the message, “Since your bills are 
payable monthly, why not have an in- 
dependent monthly income? You ean 
arrange to have an investment return 
whith will be sufficient to meet your 


regular bijls without using your salary.” 
* * * * 


HE new business manager of a 
western bank econcaived the idea 
of adapting a certain brush com- 


pany’s selling methods to the banking 
business. 

This great brush company has men 
deliver to each home in a particular 


7 new business plans described 
in this article have proven suc- 
cessful in various banks on the Pacific 
coast. The author himself devel- 
oped some of them in his former 


position as manager of the business 


development department of the 
Anglo-California Trust Company, 
San Francisco. The originality of 
these plans is typical of the progres- 
sive spirit of the Western banks. 





district, a ecard informing the housewife 
that a traveling representative of the 
brush company will eall within ten 
days and that, if the card is saved, he 
will present free a useful brush. 

The representative calls, presents the 
free brush, and attempts to sell one 
or more additional brushes from the 
company’s regular line. 

The bank used a similar plan to 
develop savings business. A ecard was 
left at each residence in a specified 
district. The card certified that it had 
a value of twenty-five cents, if seventy- 
five cents or more were added to it, 
for the purpose of starting a savings 
account when the bank’s representative 
called within two weeks. 


Most of the cards were saved, and a 
large number of satisfactory accounts 
were opened. 

* * * * 

HE Anglo-California Trust Com- 

pany, San Francisco, arranged with 
several of its commercial department 
customers, who were large employers 
of labor, to mail to their employes 
letters recommending the bank. The 
letters were electrically typewritten on 
the letterheads of the employer. For 
example, John Jones, a contractor, sent 


to each of his carpenters a letter boost- 
ing the bank. 

The letters, coming from the em- 
ployer, received far more attention than 
would have been accorded a letter from 
the bank. 


* * * * 


WESTERN bank was known prin- 

cipally as a savings bank, although 

it had a large commercial department. 

To correct this impression, and to de- 

velop leads for its commercial account 

solicitors, the bank planned a special 
mail advertising campaign. 

An individual letter was prepared 
for every line of business represented 
in the city. This made it possible for 
the letters, which were individually 
typewritten, to be specific. They men- 
tioned ways in which the bank had been 
able to assist customers in the same 
line, and described services which would 
be particularly useful to the firm 
addressed. 

In addition—and here was the feature 
which overeame the impression that 
the bank didn’t handle a large commer- 
cial business—the letter told about the 
number of customers in that line of 
business, in proportion to the total in 
the city. For example, insurance agents 
were told that the bank had 37 accounts 
out of the 52 insurance companies rep- 
resented in the city. Manufacturers 
were impressed when they learned that 
the bank had an account from 176 
factories out of a possible total of 
290. 


* * * * 


HE First National Bank of Los 
Angeles and its affiliated institu- 
tion, the Pacifie-Southwest Trust & 
Savings Bank, maintain a research de- 
partment. The research department is 
of great value in connection with loans, 
the bank finding it indispensable for 
the gathering of crop and trade infor- 
mation. 

The bank also finds the research de- 
partment a souree of considerable 
publicity, as local publications are 
always glad to publish the useful facts 
unearthed by the banks’ research de- 
partment. The research department is 
of great value in connection with loans, 
the bank finding it indispensable for 
the gathering of crop and trade infor- 
mation. 


(Continued on page 79) 
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MAKING YOUR COMMERCIAL LOANS | 


PASS THE ACID TEST 


Paper that is both eligible and available for 
rediscounting in the Federal Reserve is the type 
of paper for which all bankers should strive 


By HENRY M. ROBINSON 


President, First National Bank and Pacific Southwest Trust and Savings Bank, Los Angeles 


HAT the creation of banking re- 

sourees in any community is de- 
termined to a large extent by the pro- 
ductive enterprises in that community 
is obvious. It is likewise apparent that 
the allocation and distribution of sueh 
banking resources in the form of loans 
should be handled with due regard to 
the problems and practices peculiar to 
each community. 

While it is impossible to set up any 
general rules covering bank loans that 
would exactly fit conditions in different 
communities, or even a majority of the 
banks in any one community, there is 
at least one factor of common applica- 
tion to all banks, namely, the necessity 
for so conserving the banks’ loanable 
funds that there may always be a suf- 
ficient amount of banking credit avail- 
able to eare for the various peaks in 
loan demand as they may arise from 
various local productive enterprises. 

The individual bank, with its special 
lines of customers, consciously or un- 
consciously, will certain enter- 
prises more than others, due to the 
training, inclination or associations, or 
all three, of the loan officers or the 
head of the institution. Theoretically, 
the- policy control should be with an 
individual or group who are omniscient 
and of the highest judicial training, so 
that they may know and project into 
the future the needs of their customers 
and then, with a full responsibility to 
the community, so allocate available 
funds that the community shall derive 
the greatest good. 


stress 


Speaking generally, we are bound to 
admit that the most of us in this par- 
ticular line of endeavor are not omnis- 
cient and that any attempt on our part 
to project future happenings fails 
largely of satisfactory results. Then, 
again, as most of us are human, to a 
degree, our judicial determination of 
just how to loan our funds is far from 
perfect, to use a mild expression. 

In other words, general practice is 
based on opportunism, rather than well- 
thought-out plans and eareful, thought- 
ful allocation of available funds, and 
vet the bankers, on the whole, have 
come to believe that the responsibility 
does rest with them to endeavor to so 
plan, manage, control and loan the 
funds that the community and the par- 


ticular customers of the bank shall re- 


“ceive as large a benefit as is consistent 


with safety and liquidity. 

Nevertheless, it is obvious that the 
power for good or evil of bankers and 
the individual bank in the community 
is great. It is not easy to demonstrate 
that the bank is, or is not, performing 
its full responsibility. 

In the last 
increase in 


few years the marked 
industrial and commercial 
operations, superimposed on the sea- 
sonal requirements of the agricultural 
producer, has put an_ ever-increasing 





= ! 
Underwood & Underwoid 


HENRY M. ROBINSON 


burden on the commercial banks and 
commercial departments of State banks. 
If the tendency is to continue at any 
such rate as in the last few years, the 
problem will become acute. It is true 
that through real estate loans the sav- 
ings departments of the State banks 
made very great contributions to the 
requirements of both agricultural pro- 
dueer and industry as well, but there 
are times when the commercial bank 
feels the pressure very severely. 

The commercial banker who feels his 
obligations strongly must of necessity 
strain every effort to meet his customers’ 
legitimate requirements, as a_ curtail- 
ment of proper advances will work 


great injury to his customer and his 
not true to the 


enterprises. This is 





same degree in the ease of SaVings 
loans, which as a rule are not tied wp 
with the immediate pressure which the 
customers feel for some seasonal or 
temporary need. The eustomer in the 
commercial bank expects to be cared 
for within the limits of his proper bor. 
rowing power and a failure on the part 
of his banker to meet this need may 
work a great hardship and be very dif. 
ficult for the banker to explain. 

In the last few years the tendency 
on the part of those operating commer. 
cial banks and the tendency of the gov- 
ernmental officials having to do with 
such banks has been to require greater 
liquidity of loans and a disposition to 
avoid as far as posible long-time loans 
of indefinite maturity, which soon come 
to be considered “frozen” and _ subject 
to eriticism. 

One of the definite results of greater 
pressure on commercial banks has been 
to bring home to the banker and to the 
customer as well the fact that the eus- 
tomer has some duties in the premises, 
in addition to the mere payment of the 
interest on a well-secured loan. For 
a great many years the customer was 
likely to believe that if the loan was 
well secured and the interest paid 
promptly, the bank had no right to ask 
anything more of him. Of late years 
both parties to the transaction have 
come to recognize that the eustomer’s 
position and relation to his bank must 
carry other considerations than merely 
the prompt payment of interest and the 
adequate protection of the loan. 

There are certain centers where bank 
balances accumulate and where of neces- 
sity the bankers must have a higher 


d 


egree of liquid paper and _ available 
funds, because of sudden sizeable de 
mands from the bank correspondents 
when the pressure comes. This condi 
tion grows gradually less important as 
we get away from such centers until 
we reach the smaller communities where 
all of the deposits are individual and 
the need for the highest degree of 
liquidity does not obtain. It is true 
too, that the banks in the small com 
munities rely on those in the larger com- 
munities to eare for excess loans and 
sudden excessive demands. Generally 
speaking, the larger centers expect 
(Continued on page 100) 
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WHEN THE BANK SERVES AS 
A SALES COUNSELOR 


Development of scientific merchandising methods in all 

lines of business compels the progressive banker to aid 

customers wherever possible in selling and advertising 
. 


By W. E. WALKER 


Director, New Business Department, First National Bank-Central Wisconsin Trust Company, Madison, Wis. 


HE completely organized bank today 
prides itself on the specialized com- 
They 
know the automobile business as. well 
as, if not better than, the dealer himself. 
If a borrowing account is weak on its 
collections, the bank is in a position to 
step in and help out the credit depart- 
ment. Purchasing, almost 
any specialized phase of business, in 
fact, the banker is pretty well informed 


mercial training of its officers. 


accounting, 


upon. Even in running the great bus- 
iness of home making, the banker steps 
in and lends a hand with his carefully 
planned budget book. 

In what many believe to be the most 
vital phase of business, however, 
namely, merchandising, which includes, 
of course, advertising and selling, most 
bankers are rather weak. Of 
the banker has a good average man’s 
point of view on advertising and mer- 
chandising. He may know a good sales- 
man when he sees one, he is quick to 


course, 


brand a piece of advertising copy as 
“fine stuff,’ he may even know the cost 
of a full page in a well-known maga- 
zine, but that smattering of informa- 
tion is generally the extent of his knowl- 
edge of merchandising. 

Many banks today, however, have an 
advertising department with a trained 
personnel. Members of this depart- 
ment are mainly interested in financial 
advertising, but if they have grown up 
in the field of advertising as most of 
them have, they have a knowledge of 
the fundamentals of merchandising. 

To be sure, the banker calls upon his 
advertising manager, and should do so, 
whenever a question of good mer- 
chandising arises, for the advertising 
manager is in a good position to offer 
something constructive to the banker. 

At The First National Bank of Madi- 
son, however, we feel that the advertis- 
ing department of the bank should not 
stop there, but that it should offer its 
services to customers of the bank and 
others who may have advertising prob- 
lems to solve. The smaller the city 
in which such a service is rendered, 
perhaps, the greater is the opportunity 
for winning good will by help of this 
kind. 

Our advertising department is placed 
at the disposal of manufacturers, 
jobbers and retailers, but with limita- 


tions. We do not render a copy service, 
only in exceptional instances. For the 
most part we confine service to 
advertising and 


our 
merchandising  eon- 
ferences and to the suggesting of ideas 
whenever we have ideas to suggest. 

The only advertising of our adver- 
tising service to customers that has been 
done was to include the following para- 
graph in a letter that went out to com- 
mercial enterprises in our city about 
two vears ago: 


* Another Madi- 


service available to 








DVERTISING is looked upon 
generally as the great automo- 
tive power of business. No matter 
how men may disagree on the value 
of advertising, the fact remains that 
the leading business successes have 
been achieved in a large degree by 
prudent and consistent advertising. 
And as the printed word gains in 
force as a business builder, it must 
be taken into the reckoning when the 
banker passes judgment on his com- 
mercial borrowers. The accompany- 
ing article is a refreshing illustration 
of how a Wisconsin bank is keeping 
pace with advertising and selling as 
these two factors relate to the bank’s 
customers. 





sen business men is that of our advertis- 
ing department. The manager of this 
department is just as willing and avail- 
able to co-operate with you on your 
advertising problems as are any of the 
officers ever willing and available to 
co-operate on problems of finance.” 

The first man to come in in response 
to this invitation, I remember, was a 
large lumber dealer. He had experi- 
mented with large agencies, with univer- 
sity students and with an advertising 
department of his own. He wanted us 
to handle his appropriation. We could 
not do that, of course, but did refer him 
to a local ageney that he did not know 
existed. The ageney has done his work 
ever since; he is constantly increasing 
his appropriation and appears to be 
well satisfied. Incidentally, the ageney 
gave us a promise to open their account 
with us as soon as they could conve- 
niently do so. 

Since that first conference, there have 
heen seores of others, so there must be 


considerable word of mouth advertising 
concerning our service on the part of 
manufacturers, jobbers and retailers, for 
we have served them all. Perhaps the 
fact that the manager of our advertis- 
ing department has been president of 
the Madison Club and 
writes from time to time on advertis- 
ing and merchandising subjects for 
dealers’ trade publications has had some 
influence in inereasing the number of 
conferences to which the bank’s adver- 
tising department has been invited. 
Let me survey a few conferences we 
have had during the past month as an 
indication of what this service consists. 


Advertising 


A large jobber came in about three 
weeks ago. He had never done any 
advertising to speak of. He wanted to 
know whether we thought it advisable 
for the jobber to advertise. The upshot 
of the conference was that he decided to 
try out two letters on a new butchers’ 
paper he was starting to handle. As 
this is an especially good account of 
ours, we prepared two letters for him. 
Inside of two weeks, by using direct 
mail and having his salesmen follow 
things up closely, he had his paper in 
200 of the 300 butchers’ shops in this 
trade area and feels confident of getting 
almost 100 per cent distribution inside 
of a few months. He has employed an 
agency and is getting up his lists to 
try out more direct mail advertising 
of this character before putting in a 
department of his own. I dare say his 
sales will material inerease. 
And we are not worrying about the 
credit for this co-operation coming back 
to us in some form or other. 

A real estate man came in a few 
weeks ago and we had a long talk about 
his advertising. A few different layouts 
for his newspaper advertising were sug- 
gested which he has been using. In 
addition, another thought came out of 
this confab, namely, that instead of 
putting the news of his sales in the 
news columns of the paper as all real 
estate brokers here have done for years, 
he should use this news with its atten- 
tion value to head his display advertis- 
ing and follow this with other listings 
in the same section of the city. The 
merit in his plan is obvious. He has 
used it in his last two advertisements 

(Continued on page 64) 
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BRING THEM INTO YOUR BANK AND 
TEACH HOW TO USE IT 


Stimulus to a lifetime habit of saving in 
your bank may be applied by adroit sug- 
gestion from the new business manager 


By G. PRATHER KNAPP 


Vice President, Bankers Service Corporation, New York 


HE desire to save is_ instinctive. 
All civilization is based on saving, 
on consuming less than is produced and 
adding one day’s surplus to that of 
previous days. Everybody saves as 
much as he ean of his money, his shoe 
leather, his gasoline—even his matches. 
But the new business manager of a 
bank should remember that there is no 
instinetive urge toward bank use in 
any man or woman unless some banker 
puts it there. 

I have heard some bankers say that 
they do not care a rap for the man, 
woman, or child who never had a bank 
account. Their feeling is that educa- 
tional propaganda is a fine thing if the 
other fellow pays for it, but that their 
money will be spent entirely on getting 
the accounts of people who consciously 
want bank relations. It is something 
like the business maxim of the old 
Roman slave-holders that “It is cheaper 
to buy them than breed them.” 

This attitude (and some successful 
bankers still eling to it) is  partie- 
ularly difficult to change for the reason 
that it is 50 per cent correct. A great 
deal of money has undoubtedly been 
wasted by the new business departments 
of banks in spreading propaganda on 
thrift as an abstract virtue. 

The first advertisement of this char- 
acter was written by Noah, when he 
sent word to his sons to prepare for a 
rainy day, and since Noah’s time, 
practically every advertising copy 
writer or would-be copy writer has 
produced so-called savings advertise- 
ments, which were in reality simply 
thrift preachments with the signatures 
of banks attached to them. 

Imagine a soap dealer using his ad- 
vertising appropriation in the interests 
of cleanliness. Imagine a book publisher 
spending money on a plan for teaching 
illiterate people to read. Imagine a 
manufacturer of ready-made suits send- 
ing missionaries to Borneo or the 
Congo, and you can quite well see the 
correct 50 per cent of the attitude 
against educational propaganda for 
banking. 

The incorrect 50 per cent, however, 
lies in the fact that the banker has a 
practicable tool to offer a great number 
of people who do not as yet know 
enough about that tool to use it, and 


who will use it if they are properly 
educated to its use. It is like teach- 
ing people who are using steel pens to 
use fountain pens and_ typewriters. 
Or like teaching people who are going 
to barbers to use safety razors. It is 
educational propaganda, but it has a 
logical basis in an existing need and, 
if properly organized and handled, it 
will give satisfactory returns. 

The habit of bank use, like other 
habits, can best be acquired in youth, 
and, like other habits, it is generally 
acquired along lines of little resistance. 
In other words, it is really useless to 
attempt to teach bank use to an old 
and disappointed spendthrift, and _ it 
is equally difficult to teach bank use 
to anyone, if bank use means consider- 
able inconvenience or costs considerable 
money. 

In this principle lies the popularity 
of school savings plans, -Christmas, 
vacation, and thrift clubs, and penny 
savings societies, such as I am attempt- 
ing to describe in this article. 

There are various ways of interest- 
ing children in bank use, and some of 
them are as simple as others are com- 


plicated. Let us take a simple. one 
first : 
The new business manager of the 


bank gets in touch with the principals 
ot the publie schools in his city and 
suggests that his bank will be glad to 
entertain any class of children whose 
teacher wishes to conduct them through 
a modern banking institution. He 
diplomatically suggests that the inside 
of a bank, while very interesting to 
children of 14 years and up, is hardly 
likely to interest the smaller tots. If 
his bank is a representative one and 
has handled the school authorities cor- 
rectly, the chances are that he will have 
at least one class a week for the school 
year. 

If he is anything like the writer, he 
will find these lectures on banking in 
a bank to a class of wide-awake boys 
and girls very interesting and stimulat- 
ing. The children and their teacher will 
arrive in the bank a little after closing 
hour, and the new business manager will 
at onee put himself on a friendly basis 
with the teacher. He will then say a 
few words of welcome to the class and 


proceed to lead them through the 
various departments of the bank, 

Perhaps the best plan will be for the 
new business manger to head the proces. 
sion, while the teacher brings up the 
rear and keeps the inspectors in q 
compact group. Pausing in the main 
lobby, the new business manager might 
turn to his audience and say something 
like this: 

“Boys and girls, it is a real pleasure 
to have you here in the First National 
Bank. The are that several 
of you have fathers and mothers who 
are customers of ours, and some of these 
fine days when you are business men 
and women we want you all to do your 
banking here. As a matter of fact, 
we consider you business men and 
women right now, and we will be ready 
any day to have any one of you open an 
account with us. And that is why I am 
going to show you all over the dif- 
ferent departments of the bank, and 
tell you what each one does. First of 
all, let’s see how much we already know 
about banks. Who ean tell us what a 
bank is really for?” 

Hands will go up, and various replies 
will be made, each of which will give 
the new business manager an opening 
to make explanations about the various 
departments which the class is going 
to see. With interest thus awakened, 
the class will start from department to 
department. They will go back of the 
tellers’ cages and have delicious thrills 
of infantile cupidity when the paying 
teller is asked to show them a bale of 
currency containing anywhere from tet 
to fifty thousand dollars. Some little 
boy or girl at the head of the line wil 
ask for permission to hold the money 
for a moment, and all the class wil 
push forward to see him while he does 
it. 

The massive door of the safe deposit 
vault will be a memorable sight, ant 
{he new business manager will explain 


chanees 


time locks, combination locks and 
electrie protection to a_ breathlessly 
interested audience. The statement 


that the vault door weighs “steen” toms 
and yet is so nicely adjusted that any 
boy in the class may move it, will eall 
for immediate muscular and ocular det- 
onstration. The teacher and the new 
business manager will have to keep 
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zh the feulty in making the subject of bonds 
ik. clear and interesting. In the trust de- 
for the partment the new business manager will 
proces. find his ingenuity put to the test. He 
up the may say for example: 
S ina “Now boys and girls, I want to know 
1é main something about your parents. What 
r might does your father care for more than 
mething anything else in the world? Why you 
and your mother of course. And this 
pleasure is the department of the bank that takes 
National eave of children like you and _ their 
several mothers, when fathers die and leave 
ers who wills telling the bank what to do.” 
of these If the new business manager knows 
ess men of some services which his bank is per- 
do your forming for some orphaned children, he 
of fact, will be able to keep his visitors in- 
en and terested while these services are de- 
be ready seribed. re 
open an The real estate department with its 
hy I am maps of the city on which the visitors 
the dif- may find their own school, their own 
ink, and homes, and so forth, will be an easy 
First of place to wind up the inspection of the 
dy know actual bank, but the visit should always 
. what a close with a gathering around the table : ; 
: am ae The growth of school savings is one of the most remarkable commentaries on deposit build- 
in the directors’ room. ing in recent years. When the impressionable youthful mind is taught the value of a good 
s replies “Now,” says the new business man- banking connection, the customers of tomorrow are in the making. This illustration shows how 
iS replies é - the Genesee County Savings Bank of Flint, Michigan, makes it at once simple and attractive for 
will give ager “you are in a very important part the little folks to deposit their money. On the bank counter to the right is an automatic 
opening of the bank. Here is where the di- receiving teller. 
3 various rectors meet, to decide what the bank . . 
is going wil do with its money. This is where . bond department. Or it must loan out and business women. With this capa- 
wakenel, they decide on the salaries that the the money on mortgages through the city you will earn money, and if you do 
Ament 4 bank pays me and the other men and_ Teal estate department. not spend all you earn, but save some of 
k of the women that you have seen in the various “Now what do you suppose is the it and invest it either in houses, such 
1s. thrills departments. Most important of all, main thing that the directors of the as you saw in the real estate depart- 
e paying this is where they decide how the bank bank consider when they sit in this ment, or bonds, such as you saw in the 
. bale of will invest the money that people like room to decide to whom they will loan bond department, or bank accounts, 


from ten 
me little 
line will 
1e ~money 
‘lass will 
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their eyes peeled to prevent the visitors 
from playing hide and seek in the 
coupon room, but the interest which the 
new business manager has succeeded in 
creating in himself and his bank will 
probably be enough to preserve order. 
It always has been enough in the cases 
which have come under my observation. 

A yisit to the bond department will 
eall for the production of various kinds 
of bonds, and for the description of a 
pond, what makes a bond safe, and so 
forth. By starting out with a liberty 
bond and comparing it with other 
classes of bonds there will be little dif- 


you and your fathers and mothers: and 
your teacher deposit with the bank. 

“That money is deposited here 
heause the people it belongs to have 
confidence that it will be safe, because 
they believe that the bank ean be ab- 
‘lutely trusted to give that money back 
fo them. That is the first reason for 
depositing it. And the second reason 
is because they expect the bank to pay 
them interest on their money, or in 
some eases to do. special things for 
them in connection with their money 
Which take the place of interest. 

“Now what does, that mean? It 
means that the bank must invest the 
honey that is deposited with it. It 
must loan it to business men. Or it 
must buy bonds, such as you saw in the 


5 SCHOOL 
SAVINGS 
i Ga’ 
On this a 


this money? You know that in school 
everything depends on three “Rs,”— 
Readin,’ “’Ritin”’, and ’Rithmetic. Now 
in banking, everything depends on 
three “Cs,”’—Character, Capacity, and 
Capital. All put together they make a 
big “C” ealled Credit. And the man or 
the business house that can get a loan 
from a bank is said to have credit. 
“Perhaps you never thought of it, 
but right now in school you are learn- 
ing how to have those three “Cs,’— 
Character, Capacity, and Capital that 
make up the fourth “C” ecaHed Credit. 
If you learn your lessons well, and 
develop your abilities, you are going to 
have Capacity. Some of you will have 
the capacity to be lawyers, some to be 
doctors, and others to be business men 





such as you saw in the financial depart- 
ment, or in businesses of one kind or 
another—you will have capital. 

“But all the capacity you develop, 
and all the capital you acquire because 
of your capacity, will not be enough 
unless you have the third “C.” Who 
remembers what that “C”’ was? Ah, 
yes. Character. Boys or girls who 
have character, can be depended on 
to be on time at school in the morning. 
They can be depended on to follow 
rules in school and in life later on— 
to obey laws and regulations without 
someone standing over them and watch- 
ing them every minute. Right around 
you in your own school are boys and 
girls with character, and probably you 


(Continued on page 56) 
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MAKING A NATIONAL BANK’S — | 
TRUST SERVICE PAY 


New Business Manager, National Bank of Norwich,Norwich, 


= among the elements that 
determine whether or not a bank is 
is its attitude towards securing 
business. A crucial test of this 
comes when a new service such as a 
trust or bond department is opened to 
the public. Do the officers then intro- 
duce the community to its added facil- 
ities with vigor and persistence, or do 
they sit back quietly behind the counters 
and wait for customers to ask what it’s 
all about? 

Within the last three or four years 
several hundred national banks have 
availed themselves of the Federal Re- 
serve Act Amendment of September 
26, 1918, and have taken over fiduciary 
powers. This means that these banks 
have opened trust departments that are 
separate and distinct from the general 
banking operations formerly carried on 
and that these departments must create 
a place for themselves and develop 
their own business. 

It was and still is a relatively simple 
matter for a national bank in sound 
condition to get permission to operate 
a trust department. All that is required 
is application to the Federal Reserve 
Board on the prescribed form and if 
the bank measures up to standards the 
permit is granted. The routine trans- 
actions of the trust department of a 
national bank are, of course, governed 
by fiduciary laws of the state. 

It is also comparatively simple to 
organize a trust department with a 
separate set of books. As a rule a 
man who has had considerable trust 
experience elsewhere is brought in to 
handle the work and he organizes the 
department as he sees fit. 

But it is not so easy to promote a 
profitable trust business for the new 
trust department. This calls for initia- 
tive and advertising skill. 


“alive” 
new 


Is the resulting business sufficient to 
justify the expense of promoting a new 
trust department? At the National 
Bank of Norwich, Norwich, New York, 
there were four reasons why we took 
advantage of the Federal Reserve Act 
provision permitting us to establish a 
trust department. Norwich it may 
he said, is a city of 8,250 population, 
the seat of Chenango county, and em- 
braces two National banks, one of which 
is our institution. 


The new trust department of this 
bank was promoted by a vigorous 
advertising and soliciting campaign 


By MORRIS F. FORD 


One reason why we decided to open 
a trust department was because we ex- 
pected it to be a direct source of profit 
to the bank. We expected it to do 
enough business to make it yield a real 
profit, and as it is the only trust de- 
partment in the city it 
paid for itself. 

Another reason was that 
it to attract new business 
mereial, savings and bond departments 
of the bank. Trust department activ- 
ities lead out into many channels and 
bring many strangers into touch with 
the bank. We have found that many 
people who were not customers of the 
general banking department have come 
to the trust department 
on investments. After receiving 
this department 
few oceasions they have become 
general of the bank. Re- 
ceiving of payments on land contracts 
and mortgages left with us for collee- 
tion has served to make the obligors on 
such occasions customers of the bank. 
Also many people in making payments 
on obligations left with us for collee- 
tion have opened accounts. 
3eneficiaries and others interested in 
estates which we hold drawn into 
closer relationship with us than would 
be the ease if we had no trust depart- 
ment. 

A third for undertaking 
to establish a trust department was to 
solve the problem of retaining the ac- 
counts of a number of our customers 
who might otherwise be divarted to 
trust companies in other cities such 
as Syracuse. We believe that people 
generally are learning of the advantages 
of using trust departments for trust 
work such as administration of estates, 
living trusts, collection of land con- 
tracts, ete., instead of having this done 
by an attorney. Our customers, there- 
fore, expect to be accommodated with 
these advantages, and unless we can 
offer them trust services they doubtless 
would have gone sooner or later to a 
trust company that could serve them. 
A customer likes to do as much as 
possible of his business under one roof, 
and unless we can handle his trust bus- 
iness there is a chance that we might 
lose his banking business. 

Finally, our customers appreciate so 


has already 
we expected 
to the com- 


advice 
the 
on a 


for 
assistance of 


eustomers 


savings 


are 


reason 


New York 


greatly the additional facilities offered | 
them by our trust department as we 
expected would be the case, that we 
feel that we are rendering them a sery. 
ice that makes them even closer friends 
of the bank than they were before, The 
business man to whom we extend credit 
and who discloses his private affairs to 
us likes to have us act as his executor 
because we are more closely in touch 
with his affairs than any other instity. 
tion. He does not eare to disclose his 
affairs more widely than necessary and 
hence prefers to do business with a 
single _ institution. Customers also 
appreciate the safeguards which a No. 
tional bank is able to place around 
their investments which a State bank 
does not One customer in re 
marking our new trust 


have. 


upon Service 


said, “If vou are able to take eare of | 


my business while I am living, vou are 
certainly the logical party to handle it 
after I am dead.” We think that 
people should have access to a cor 
porate trust service 
and in establishing 
ment we are confident that we are truly 
affording the community a vital service 
These are the causes that led us to 
undertake the establishment of a trust 
department. 

But while it is all very well to know 
that the people of your community 
need the trust service you are affori- 
ing them and that they will be satisfied 
with it after they have taken it on, it 
is a more difficult matter to inform them 
of the advantages of a corporate trust 
and educate them to use it. It may be 
said here that in our opinion the sucees 
of a newly established trust depart 
ment will be in direct proportion to the 
amount and effectiveness of the adver- 


tising and personal solicitation done | 


While there is a field for trust serviee 
the field will not develop without propé 
cultivation. 

Seeuring new business is a question 
of focusing attention upon your institt 
tion and demonstrating persuasively the 
ways in which your service will benefit 
your prospective customers. At the 
National Bank of Norwich we have bee 
securing new trust business largely by 


the use of direct by mail and newspap® § 


advertising, coupled with soliciting 
(Continued on page 37) 
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HOW WAGE WORKERS RESPOND TO 
A GRAPHIC SAVINGS APPEAL 


Putting across the idea in simple illustrated talks 
has brought a portion of the weekly or month- 
ly envelope into the vaults of a Western bank 


By H. A. NATER 


Assistant Vice President, The Bank of Italy, San Francisco 


— a careful analysis of the 
industrial savings plan which has 
been in operation among our employes 
for the past two years, our opinion is 
that this is one of the most beneficial 
plans ever installed by any institution,” 
states a letter to the Bank of Italy from 
the United Cigar Stores Company of 
San 





insight into the habits and char- 
acteristics of his employes—he ean 
more easily discern the employe of 


the one: who 


tinually withdraws his savings as soon 


irreguar habits; con- 
as they reach $20 or $25. 

“Out of all the emploves who are de- 
positors under the industrial plan in 








more as he 
The pass-books 
are kept in the auditor’s office at all 
times, excepting when our deposits are 
being entered at the bank; and when- 
ever an employe wishes to have his 


much 
may desire to deposit. 


has pledged, or as 


pass-book he must apply to the auditor. 
This plan acts as a deterrent to con- 


America, stant withdraw- 
Francisco office. = ing. 

“Tt enables the eat. proposition 
overs - Comparative Growth Of Industrial Savings Ce ge rg 
as much as he splendid ai oO 
can,” continues In The Bank of Italy the forming of 











the better, _—— April 20, 1921 Number of Depositors 365 Amount $ 4,600.85 good habits in 
ee te bat 50 Oct. 20, 1921 ~ « " 2861 “ 79,970.17 yours guy 
cents a week. The April 20, 1922 a mn a 6415 i 275,679.01 and in a number 
fact that the bank Oct. 20, 1922 ce ro es 7828 ee 457,954.97 of cases where we 
represent ative April 28, 1923 ee os a“ 8976 622,186.69 have approached 
ealls for the de- employes _ trans- 
posits weekly pre- ferred from 
cludes the neces- eastern offices 
sity of the employe calling at the this company 65 per cent have never asking them to join the industrial sav- 
bank, which in many cases he would withdrawn any of their deposits. The ings group, they have expressed the 
put off and would eventually spend the individual accounts run from $850 wish that such a plan had been in 
money he had intended to deposit. It down. The average deposit per person existence in their home cities, as_ it 
forms the habit of regular saving—the is $1.00 per week—although some em- would have enabled them to have 
money he had intended to deposit. It ployes deposit as high as $10 per week. formed the saving habit at an earlier 
helps to create a spirit of pride in “We have made a practice of col- age.” 


saving when a group of employes earn- 
ing similar salaries are competing with 
each other for the highest savings. It 
gives the employer a closer and keener 


eh EG 


Cd 


lecting for the bank on pay-day. The 
money is not deducted from the pay- 
checks, but each employe gives to the 
one appointed to collect whatever he 


Fr50 | eaeameeet 
Sared tev F uA 


a 7 To a a 


lint 


This explains why the Bank of Italy 
considers industrial savings to be worth 
developing and maintaining. When the 

(Continued on page SO) 





wigel Here is the author of this article showing a group of sales nen how to persuade workers that it will be beneficial to them to deposit savings 
arly. 
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WHEN OIL SURRENDERED TO THE 
PROFITS OF DAIRYING 


When economic destitution faced a once thriving 
section of Pennsylvania, a bank stepped in and 
led the way to new found and permanent wealth 


Cashier, 


HE sudden and decided interest in 
agriculture and especially dairy- 
ing which has been displayed by the 


Oil City National Bank, Oil City, 
Pennsylvania recently is explained 
briefly: Oil is selling for $3.75 a barrel, 
while milk sells for $20. 

Since the early ‘sixties’ 


Oil City and Venango 
county have produced oil 
almost to the exclusion of 
every other important 
product. 

The first oil struck in 
the United States was 
located at Titusville, Penn- 
sylvania, less than 50 miles 
from our bank building. 
Immediately after this 
well commenced to produce, 
on August 28th, 1859, 
there was great excite- 
ment up and down the 
valley of Oil Creek which 
flows into the Allegheny 
river at Oil City. Thrill 
embroidered stories might 
be written about adven- 
tures that occurred during 
the opening up of this new 
industry. The grand rush 
to engage in oil mining in 
this territory paralleled 
the hectic stampede that 
followed the discovery of 
gold in California in 1849. 
Only a few miles up Oil 
Creek the phantom cities 
of Pithole and Petroleum 
Centre had their pheno- 


menal rise during the 
‘sixties’. Both of these 


were flourishing Venango 
county cities, but with the exhaustion 
of their big wells and the removal of 
their population to fresh centers of oil 
development they were abandoned. At 
present Pithole is nothing but a memory, 
and Petroleum Centre is no more than 
a name on a tiny flag station on the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. 

The oil wells around Oil City were 
more steady and not quite so short and 
spasmodie as those up the Creek and 
consequently our community has con- 
tinued to receive its principal support 
from oil throughout the years since the 
first “strike” up to a short time ago. 


‘whaling 


By W. S. McKAY 


But it was noticeable that the wells 
were gradually decreasing in their 


production of oil and we at the Oil 


City National Bank saw as the wells 
one by one became mere “strippers” 


a gloomy forecast and prospect for our 





One of the familiar scenes around Oil City, Pennsylvania, when oil was king. 


eity and our bank. It actually looked 
as thought the town would before long 
be annihilated and the bank along with 
it. 

This is a striking illustration of the 
dependence of the bank upon the pros- 
perity of its community. For a time 
it looked to us as though there was 
about as much chance of our 
munity surviving as a drowning 
in the middle of the Pacifie. 

A well-known parallel to the case of 
Oil City is that of New Bedford, Mass- 
achusetts, about 80 years ago when the 
industry began to go out of 


comr 
man 


Oil City National Bank, Oil City, Pennsylvania 


existence. When the whales went the 
city’s prosperity went also. But some 
one hit upon the idea of developing Ney 


Bedford as a_ textile m: inufacturing 
town. The fact that the new jnyep. 
tions for cotton were then being 


put on the market was q 
fortunate accident for the 
town and as the result of 
developing itself along the 
lines of textile mam. 
facture it is now one of 
the leading centers of 
that industry in the coun. 
try and consequently pros. 
perous. 

Like the citizens of New 
Bedford we began to look 
around to see if. there 
wasn’t something in whieh 
our community could prof- 
itably engage. 
eurred to us that there was 
a field here for much more 
intensive farming in and 
around Oil City than had 
been carried on in the 
past. But what partie 
ular branch of agriculture 
should be practised to get 


the best results? We fet 
that the bank would be 


able to give better assist- 
ance to the farmers if a 
special line of farming 
were pushed. Was it to 
be wheat, oats, corn, ryé 
or potatoes? The fact 
that the land around her 
is very generally covered 
with active, semi-active 
and “stripper” oil weéls 
seemed to preclude the pos 
sibility of growing any of the ceredl 
erops which require a broad area af 
ground. Dairying, however, looked ® 
though it would fill the bill from 4 
number of angles. Dairying, by the 
way, has received extensive develop 
ment in Pennsylvania, which is the fits 
state in the United States in the produt 
tion of butter. 

Other reasons why we selected daity 
ing as the kind of farming we would 
promote are as follows: 


It then oe- 


ax 


SiR ROME 


In the first place, dairying imprové § 


the land instead of wearing it oth F 


because the products of the dairy which | 
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leave the farm permanently are not rich 
in plant food, as 1s the case with field 
crops, and dairying provides: fertilizer 
i» the form of manure which is of 


‘immense value for enriching the soil. 


Dairying, again, furnishes a profitable 
way of using certain farm products, 
oath as grass and straw which otherwise 
would be valueless. Furthermore, dairy- 
ing provides cheap by-products in the 
form of skimmed milk, buttermilk, and 
whey, Which can be made into human 
food or very profitably fed to calves 
or other animals. Perhaps best of all, 
dairying engages the farmer in paying 
work for the entire year. We have 
noticed that the general appearance of 
any section where dairying is exten- 
sively followed shows indications of 
thrift and progress. It was for reasons 
such as these that The Oil City National 
Bank decided to boost dairying as a 
substitute for our disappearing oil in- 
dustry. 

After we had determined upon a 
eourse of action in a general way we 
made haste to sell the dairying idea to 
che farmers in the most effee- 
tive manner possible. This 
was accomplished by ealling 
together at a dinner about 
100 of the most progressive 
farmers of the locality and 
iaving two forceful speakers 
present the proposition to 
them. These speakers pointed 
out the value of dairying and 
showed how dairying had 
benefited other communities. 
They made it clear that dairy- 
ing is a profitable oceupa- 
tion. The speakers then 
suggested that the Oil City 
National Bank would be will- 
ing to ship into the county a. 
a car load of pure bred cattle and sell 
them to the farmers at cost, plus freight 
and insurance. 

This suggestion resulted in so much 
enthusiasm on the part of the farmers 
that we had no trouble in putting over 
our idea. Accordingly we ordered the 
animals, a carload of them to start with, 





When the oil lands were transformed gradually into pastures for dairy cattle. 


and in a few eases took the farmers’ 
notes for them where their statements 
would stand eredit. These obligations 
have practically all been paid. The 
accompanying photographs are witness 
to the way in which the dairy eattle 





A pictorial and profitable tribute to the bank that co-operated in 
developing its community along agricultural lines. 


have adapted themselves to the condi- 
tions of the locality, making themselves 
at home in a territory difficult to raise 
anything else. 

Since our first shipment of dairy 
cattle into the community we have 
found it advisable to make further ship- 
ments. The result of this has been to 





and unproductive oil lands that have become acres of revenue under the bank’s leadership. 


make the farmers active and thrifty. 
Now that they have pure bred registered 
cattle in their barns producing milk 
that sells for more then $20 a barrel 
instead of a few “stripper” oil wells 
on their back farms that produce very 
little oil selling for $3.75 a 
barrel they have been depos- 
iting more money in the Oil 
City National Bank than they 
were before and in general 


have been more prosperous 
and contented. 
We are sure now that it 


always pays the banker to 
keep in close touch with the 
needs of his community and, 
if possible, to keep a little 
ahead of the times. It is up 
to someone to have a vision 
for the greater future of the 
community, and why not the 
banker who is in a pivotal 
position to boost his city and 
at the same time to reap a reward 
from all progress the city makes. A 
good many bankers do not want to do 
more than they have to in developing 
their communities. Many do not have 
the vision of the advantages which co- 
operation with the local needs has for 
the banker himself. But they should 
realize that in many eases entire com- 
munities have been literally trans- 
formed and hundreds of thousands of 
dollars actually created by the co-opera- 
tion of bankers and farmers. By keep- 
ing an eye upon the economic trend in 
the community we have prevented Oil 
City from becoming a Pithole or a 
Petroleum Center and have laid the 
foundation for our permanent welfare. 

Bankers everywhere will be rewarded 
in the long run, if they will base their 
thought and action upon the broad 
foundation of developing the possibil- 
ities of their communities to the utmost 
in every direction and, wherever pos- 
sible strive to create new sources of 
wealth for their communities by study- 
ing intensively the local economic re- 
sources. 
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INFORMATION AT MINIMUM COST 


To Ranchers of Hall, Briscoe, Floyd and Motley 


In applying to the Interstate Commerce Commission for authority 

to construct the Texas, Panhandle & Gulf Railway through your 
county on the route from Fort Worth, Texas to Tucumcari, New Mexico; 
it is necessary to report the tonnage of freight produced along 

the new line of railroad. You are requested to co-operate by 
filling in this questionnaire covering the acreage you farm. 


Counties: 


__ TURKEY, TEXAS, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 
Your name_“—- &. Cereeexe— 


-_ 


Postoffice 


Banking town_/ aries Jeeae 9 
g 
Are you owner___ Let . 


Number of acres owned_@4o 
Total acres operated  // 22 


ee we 


Number of acres rented “5° 


What county locatea__—“Kacz- E% he 


Block No. a 


Section No. 


If renter, whose land are you renting_<*- X Coe ce x 


Y2ZO 


Number of acres in your pasture 


Number of acres in your pasture that can be cultivated_7C © 


Number of acres you have in cultivation, owned and rented ZOO 


Number of acres you had in the following and the yield per acre 


for 1921, estimated 
Average Yield Average Yield 
Per Acre 


Per Acre 
Oats 22 wo bux. 


Corn___@o BS ee 


Acres. 
Wheat ___/co0oO _ 
Kaffir_.__¢65__ ee eS 


26 Cu, 


Maize 250 4 Form 


Sorghum Other Crops_22 
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Heine 
Are you renter I a as 


Ue Ae 19 Efe ee. 187 


189 Oo. 7% fig Jee 785 


a. 
Catteni 7700 = RG. - 













11 Give total number of the following on hand in 1921 192 


Amount of poultry in 1921 in 


1922 Hogs 


2 
LI20O Go 
ZLO 27S 


Cattle 


150 sooo Sheep__._._3 __ Siete 


Estimated tons of feed fed by you in 1921 


Give number of tons of feed and cake bought in 1921 


What is your shipping point 


Distance in miles from shipping point 


2 
Horses_ ze _. ‘nceteapsceicaaleciss 
Mules 13 £8 


Loo FJonw 
Plo ste 
FJ ex 


AL 


In getting your products to the railroad, do you haul them yourself 


or do you hire trucks 


vVterwe 


Creche 





If hauling is done by trucks give rate charged per ton 7/0 


FILL IN AND RETURN AT ONCE 





These questionnaires were distributed widely through the area of a proposed new railroad in 
Texas and they were the means of accumulating a great volume of essential data in the project. 


DIGGING OUT FACTS ON 
RAIL FINANCING 


By EDWARD J. NOONAN 


Consulting Engineer, Chicago, Il. 


URING the period of railroad 

development preceding the World 
War, a very definite line of procedure 
had been developed in the examination 
and preparation of reports on railroad 
enterprises. The essentials during that 
time were a thorough general knowledge 
of railroad conditions, a familiarity 
with the nature and progress in the 
development of railroads and a profes- 
sional standing which would lend weight 
to the engineer’s opinion. In the final 


analysis, the judgment of the engineer 
was the principal factor in bringing 
about the acceptance or rejection of a 
project in financial circles. 

The conditions brought about by the 
World War, and _ particularly the 
control of the railroads by the Govern- 
ment, resulted in the enactment of what 
is known as the “1920 Transportation 
Act,” which Act very materially changes 
the conditions surrounding the con- 
struction of a new railroad line. 





Under the “1920 Transportation Ag 
a certificate of publie convenience and 
necessity must be secured from the In. 
terstate Commerce Commission before 
any new railroad may be constructed 
The Interstate Commerce Commissioy 
in outlining a method of procedure pre. 
liminary to securing certificate of neges. 
sity and convenience has required th 


furnishing of certain specific informa. 
tion as a condition precedent to the 
consideration of the application fo; 
such certificate by the Commission. 


In examining a projected railroad | 
in Texas recently, therefore, the writer 
although feeling fully competent to pas 
on the merits of the project and ty 
predict the capital requirements ani 
financial returns fairly accurately was 
confronted with the necessity of securing 
definite detailed information for use jy 
meeting the requirements of the Inter. 
state Commeree Commission. 

The two requirements most necessary 
to determine were—first, the existing 
traffic in the territory to be served }y 
the railroad and second, the probable 


future increase in this traffic. 

The territory to be served by the 
proposed railroad 300° miles in 
length and in many places the pr- 
jected line would pass through fam. 
ing communities over 50 miles distant 
from the nearest existing railroad. 
Obviously all of the existing traffie in 
this territory at present is hauled to 
some station on some one of the existing | 
railroads at some distance from the J 
territory of production. 

To have obtained this 
from a eanvas of all of these stations 
would be practically impossible, not 
were those interested in the projet 
equipped with the necessary authority 
to secure this information. Any method 
of securing this information by pe 


was 


information 


sonal interview was given up as hope 
less because of the lack of authenticity 
which such information would have 
After careful consideration of the sub 
ject it was decided to secure the neces 
sary information directly from the land 
owner or farm or ranch operali! 
through the use of a cuestionnaite 
distributed and collected through loc! 
Chambers of Commerce. 

The questionnaire shown in Figut 
T is an example of the thoroughnes 
with which the people living along tle 


line of the proposed railroad | 
operated with the loeal Chambers 0} 
Commerce in completely filling out th} 

6000 F 


questionnaire. Approximately 05 
questionnaires were returned coverili & 
practically all of the area of 3,800, 00 
acres tributary to the proposed line. 
On receipt of these questionnaire 
the returns were first checked on th 
map to guard against omissions or du- 
plications and then thoroughly tabr: ; 
lated. The result was very satisfactot! © 
and gave not only the existing trait F 
that would be tributary to the line, bi 
(Continued on page 38) F 
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SELECTING AN ATTRACTIVE FRONT 
FOR THE SMALL BANK 


ESIGN and construction of 
small bank front is of interest to bank building in order to properly dis- 
every banker, just as it is of interest play the nature of the business to the — the 


The pictures show what effects may 
be achieved when the architect chooses 
limestone as the building material 


By H. $5. BRIGHTLY 


the which should find expression in the vide in its building, and particularly 
its front a creditable addition to 


architecture of the town or 


to the officers of large corporations public, natural stone should receive city. 


which have branches in small towns and some consideration as a business pro- The banker himself must 
the smaller cities. Both the business moter. 


man and the banker are de- 
sous of attracting the at- 
tention of the pubhe in a 
conservative and dignified 
manner, and simply because 
the banker in a small town 
does not have a_ building 
which makes an impression 
by its mere size is no reason 
at all why he should not have 
the same advantages on a 
scale in proportion to his 
community. 


The fact that the front of 
the small bank is somewhat 
limited as to space for ar- 
chitectural display together 
with the fact that it is neces- 
sary to allow’ considerable 
space for the entrance and 
window lighting makes the 
designing of the small bank 
front an even more diffi- 
cult problem than the design- 
ing of a larger structure. It 
is imperative that the banker 
in arranging for the front of 
his building avoid the blatant 
and garish display that is 
seen frequently in connection 
with the entrance fronts of 
small motion picture theaters. 
The banker must keep the 
front of his building in har- 
mony with the conservative 
and time-honored traditions 
of banking. 





The primary  considera- 
tion in planning the small 
bank front is the selection of 


the material to be used. The decision It should not be forgotten that the 
a to this necessarily affects the char- bank building, no matter how small, usually 
acter of the design. There are certain is in a way a monument to. the 


qualities about natural stone 


present advantages’ for use in connec- is an accurate index to the com- 
tion with bank fronts that have proven munity’s resources and its commer- 
it to be satisfactory and economical. cial prosperity. The publie recognizes 
Natural stone is handsome and rich in the representative character of the 
appearance; it is permanent and gives bank and expects the bank to house 
the appearance of being permanent. itself in a building which is worthy of 
As permanence and solidity are fun- the community’s best ideals. The 


damental characteristics about a 





look for a 
sound investment when he plans his 
building. No money should 
be wasted, especially in a 
small structure, on excessive 
embellishment and ornamen- 
tation. The cost of the build- 
ing must be kept within 
reasonable limits and it must 
be constructed first of all 
for utility and convenience. 
As long as natural stone is. 
designed conservatively as it 
naturally should be and with- 
out over-elaboration its cost 
for the construction of a 
moderate sized building is 
otherwise than prohibitive. 
It will be seen from examina- 
tion of the accompanying 
illustrations that simplicity 
of design and balance of pro- 
portion are decidedly con- 
ducive to the effect which the 
banker wishes his building 
to achieve. 


The importance of the 
color of the bank building is 
otten overlooked, and and it 
is not generally recognized 
that people are more at- 
tracted to light colors than 
to darker shades which seem 
oppressive. The banker must 
take this factor into eonsid- 
eration when planning his 
bank front. 


Adequate lighting of the 
banking room presents an- 
other problem which bears 
upon the arrangement of the 
bank front. The modern 
banker demands plenty of light and 
a lofty banking room. A high 
ceiling is of importance because this 
that achievements of the community, as it makes it 


Fig. 1. Corn Exchange Bank, Fordham Branch, New York City 


possible for windows to be 
placed high enough to east light across 
the banking room. In this matter the 
well-designed metal window frame as 
contrasted with the wood frame has in- 
fluenced practice in the design of bank 
fronts, for the reason that the metal 
frame is more adaptable to the re- 


bank publie also looks to the bank to pro- quirements of large windows. 








Fig. 2. 


It will be seen that it is no small 
problem to design a small bank build- 


ing. To give the small bank front 
a distinct dignity and architectural 
character and at the same time to 


provide adequate lighting is perhaps 
even more difficult than to do the same 
thing with a building of larger size. 
The designer must resist the tendency 
to erowd too much architectural treat- 
ment into too small a space, as a simple 
handling will usually be found to give 
the best results. Well-proportioned, 
free-standing or engaged columns, or 
even pilasters will frequently be found 
to lend dignity and impressiveness to 
the architectural design. 


As this article has to do with bank 
fronts of natural stone we may next 
consider how the stone should be selected. 
As a matter of fact, any good natural 
stone may be used. If the banker has 
plenty of funds at his disposal he may 
possibly consider the use of granite or 
marble. As a rule, in smaller structures 
the choice will narrowed down to 
building materials of moderate cost and 
only the lower priced stones like lime- 
stone may be considered. Bedford 
stone or Indiana limestone is admirably 
suited for the facing of small bank 
building because it possesses unusual 
structural merit, because it is the lowest 
priced of the building stones and is 
at the same time generally speaking 
the most available. Owing to the highly 
developed machine methody that are 
employed in the production of Indiana 
limestone it is frequently possible to 
make deliveries at far distant points in 
advance of building stones produced 


be 


Bank of Toronto, Toronto, Canada 
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Fig. 4. 


locally. There is no other building 
material that is so easily worked and 
lends itself so well to the execution of 
all kinds of architectural detail and at 





Fig. 3. 


Merchants Bank, Washington, D. C. 
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Rome Trust Company, Rome, N. Y. 


the same time is so moderate in cost, 
lt comprises at the present time about 
30 percent of all building stone used 
throughout the United States. 


fairly narrow lot, the designer is neces. 
sarily limited to a single central open- 
ing as the principal feature of the 
design. Either an arched opening, ot 
square head gpening with lintel ani 
entablature treatment may be em 
ployed. 


Figure 1 shows a very beautiful smal 
front using the single arch opening, 
which is probably the most successful 
and as handsome a front as any e& 
ample of this style of design. — This 
is unquestionably a rich looking frost 
and serves as an appropriate uptow 
branch of a large bank. This entire 
front is of limestone with the exception 
of the door frame and window whi 
fills the arched opening. The carved 
detail is beautifully executed. This, 
however, could be omitted, and could 
be replaced with plain moulded panel 
and the front thus greatly simplified 
and reduced in cost. 


Figure 2 shows a somewhat different 


treatment of the problem. This & 
ample, while also serving as a brane 
bank building is sufficiently plain 
details to serve as a front for any smal 
bank. It will be noted that the corme 
and belt courses, ete., are plain machi? 
moulded members and that the otly 
carved work is the keystone of the arch, 


In the small front for a bank ona 


° ] 
treatment having an arched central 
opening with flanking door an | 


: 5 afnl f 
windows; a simple, yet very successiil 
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the two round panels and the door 
brackets. 

Figures 3 and 4 show examples of 
single square head openings with the 
doorway framed into the lower part; 
Figure 3 with a pilaster treatment of 
the side piers and Figure 4 without. 
In the front shown in Figure 3 there 
js a moderate amount of carved orna- 
ment, but this is confined mostly to the 
first story or bank part of building and 
the wall above is kept moderately plain. 
Figure 4, while really not a bank front, 
strietly speaking, but a corner build- 
ing, is illustrated because the narrow 
front serves aS an appropriate example 
of this type of bank front design. In 
this building the carved ornament is 
confined to the entrance door frame, as 
it often can be in fronts of this type. 
An interesting feature of this front is 
the large window opening. 


Figure 5, which in general treatment 
js quite similar to Figure 3, is an ex- 
ample of a’store front altered for bank- 
ing purposes, showing the effect of a 
simple limestone front in giving a suit- 
able character to the lower part of an 
old building. Note the small quantity 
of stone that was used to get this effect. 
The round opening over door is for a 
clock which had not yet been installed 
at the time photograph was taken. 





Fig. 5. Guaranty Savings Bank, 
Washington, D. C. 


Figures 6 and 7 are examples of 
quite small bank fronts. Figure 6 
being a one story semi-suburban bank 
with three arched openings and a 
pilaster treatment, and Figure 7, a two 
story city building with square head 
openings and simple pediment above. 
In neither of these designs is there any 
carving, all of the architectural orna- 
ment being executed as plain moulded 
members, mostly machine work, except- 
ing the three keystone of arches in 
Figure 7. 


For fronts of somewhat greater 
width, a wider range of treatment is pos- 


sible. Figure 8 is an excellent example 
of the central arch with flanking 


windows, which could be used for a 
narrower front by the omission of 


Fig. 6. 





Randall State Bank, Madison, Wisconsin 


one of the outer pair of pilasters on 


each side. 


This attractive front is all 


plain moulded machine work except the 

keystone and the carved brackets. 
Figure 9 is a fine example of a more 

ornamental triple arched treatment of 


a bank front. 


In this front there is a 


very considerable amount ‘of carving 
and in contrast with Figure 8, it is a 
good example of the more elaborate 


and costly front. 


Figure 10 is a good example of an 


engaged column treat- 
ment with three square 
head openings between. 

Figures 11 and 12 
are other variations of 
this engaged column 
treatment; Figure 11 
with square head open- 
ings and Figure 12 with 
arched openings _ set 
between the columns. 
Figure 11 shows an ex- 
ample of the manner in 
which a fairly large en- 
trance can be mounted 
in front of columns 
where the spacing of 
columns is insufficient to 
place the entrance fea- 
ture between same in the 
usual manner as shown 
by Figure 12. Figure 
11, also, shows the ar- 
rangement of a 
entrance to offices above 
banking quarters in a 
manner that does not 
detract from the sym- 
metrical arrangement 
of the bank front 
proper. In contrast 
with the open balustrade 


side 


Fig. 7. 


which surmounts the cornice in Figure 
11, a solid panelled parapet wall is 
shown in Figure 12. 

Figure 13 shows an entirely different 
treatment with free standing column, 
the front proper being set back to form 
an open outside vestibule between the 
side piers. Such free standing columns, 
either plain or when fluted, may be 
made monolithic and the entire shaft 
be cut from a single block of stone, as 


(Continued on page 76) 








Departmental Bank, Washington, D. C. 
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AN ADVERTISING BUDGET THAT FITS 
THE BANK’S BUSINESS 


The new business appropriation should 
be designed to accomplish certain def- 
inite objectives at which the bank aims 


By PAUL L. HARDESTY 


Publicity Manager, Union Trust Company, Chicago 


the bank 
to agree upon a 
scale of advertising operation for the 
coming twelve months. How this figure 
is arrived at in the individual case—the 


percentage of deposits it represents—the 


NCE a year, in 
the officers meet 


average 


methods: used. in arriving at it and the 
philoséphy on which it is based— 
differs widely. Sales and advertising 
magazines are full of discussions bear- 
ing upon these points. Every method 
has its erities and defenders. 

Three or four years ago—and in 
terms of the economie situation at the 
moment—when industry was generally 
afflicted with a sinking sensation—the 
sales manager of a big garment making 
mill was called in by the executive com- 
mittee to explain why his quotas had 
not maintained in the face of 
general depression. And in the course 
of the remarks, the 
company hazarded the criticism that the 
production facilities had been greatly 


been 


one director of 


overexpanded. . 

At this point the sales manager got 
on his feet and unfolded rather 
formidable looking “As a 
believer in the possibilities of our line 


some 
documents. 


and in the value of courageous, aggres- 
sive effort even where such obstacles as 
nation-wide depression exist,”. said the 


sales manager, “I advance the sugges- 
tion that the production facilities of 
this company have not been so much 


over-expanded as the selling facilities 
have been greatly under-nourished.” 
Referring to his papers, he went on 
to cite repeated communications from 
his office calling the attention of the 
management to that situation. He cited 
reduction in the sales 


and the advertising during the period 


a large forces 
when the concern was “badly oversold.” 
Continuing, he demonstrated that this 
reduction of the and advertising 
effort had continued into the 
period until the time had come when 
their distribution losing 
Resistance was largely increased, com- 


sales 
danger 
was ground. 
petition had reached the stage of sur- 
vival of the fittest, and heroi¢ measures 
were in order. 

This indicates the wide 
range of situations which must be con- 
sidered in providing the forces to main- 
tain profitable distribution of the pro- 
duction or services of a business enter- 
prise on a bank. 


instance 


A bank should have definite  ob- 
jectives small and large, immediate and 
eventual, which all its efforts 
are bent. 

It has, critical situations 
coming up from time to time—unex- 
pected competition, direct and indirect, 
unfavorable times, and dozens of other 
factors which simplify or complicate 
its problem of deposit building. 

In making an advertising budget the 


towards 


too, its 





HARDESTY 


PAUL L. 
budget should be made exactly to fit 
the bank’s business and not the business 
for the budget. That is, every budget 
should be flexible and the new business 
or advertising department should be 
present future possibil- 
ities and needs from time to time. 

In other the 
budget is relieve 


encouraged to 
words, purpose of a 
not to the executives 
from the task of considering the ques- 
tion again for a year but rather for the 
purpose of bringing up the advertising 
objectives distinctly at once a 
vear, fixing a scale of effort commen- 
surate with the apparent situation and 
opportunity of ‘the business and placing 
the concern or bank in a position to aet 
successfully upon any turn of the mer- 
chandising situation, favorable or other- 
wise. 


least 


In sealing the budget for these pur- 
poses, what methods are employed? 

An organization where the returns 
are directly proportional to the amount 


spent usually looks over its possible 
advertising mediums, examines the per- 
centages of return to those of the 
previous vear and blocks out a safe and 


sane scale of advertising effort for the 


coming season. In arriving at this 
budget the capacity of the bank to 
finance the initial effort and its ability 


to carry the risk of unfavorable re 
sponses are the determining factors, 

As soon as the first returns begin to 
come in, however, the budget is revised, 
If the field seems unusually responsive 
then the appropriation is increased and 
more space ineluding the second or 
third string of mediums is at once put 
to work. 

If, on the other hand, it is evident 
that the untavorable, _ the 
chances are that it will husband its re 
sources and await its opportunity. 
However if the unfavorable 
hecause of the heavy competitive effort 
of some other in the field and the organ- 
ization the resources, it is 
likely to drive ahead more vigorously 
with the thought that the volume of 
returns per dollar expended can be in- 
creased by an effort that overshadows 
the competition. 


season is 
season is 


possesses 


With the business that has no oppor 
tunity to check in a direct way, the 
problem has more unknown quantities 
with which to deal. Many busines 
houses revert to the sales and advertis- 
ing average of houses in their field and 
seek to do the average things—a little 
more or a little less. This in a measure 
is like a man seeking to run a race it 
the average time. 

And these houses has 
decided upon three per cent of the gross 
sales or seven per cent of gross sales 
or some other figure as a proper aé 
for the year, 
there are two common ways of apply- 
ing the figure. The first is to spend | 
three per cent on last year’s sales and § 
hope for equal or better volume the 
eurrent year. 

The second method is to appraise the 
probable volume for the current year 
on a basis of past progress and figure 


when one of 


vertising appropriation 


the three per cent thereon. 
In banks, the most common rule pe § 
haps has been to take one-tenth or one 
fifth of one per cent of the deposits. : 
Here the advantage of size of the & 
(Continued on page 38) 
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Thousands of America’s banks today are 
finding what tremendous business-building 
power there is in positive check protection. 


These progressive banks have put action 
behind their talk of protection. They furnish 
checks made triply sure against the crook— 
amateur or smooth veteran. 





Protection 


In the corner of each check is this mark— 
a constant reminder to the depositor that his 
checks are protected—a constant warning to 
the crook that such checks are unsafe for him. 


You as a banker recognize instantly the 
weight this assurance must have with pros- 
pective depositors. Thousands of America’s 
banks are proving it, by increasing deposits, 
today. 


They are helped by our big advertising 
campaign in the most widely-read national 
publications. And by the advertising matter 
which we furnish to them, free. 


Triply Safe 
Every check is made of the finest safety 


Chicago New York 


San Francisco 


How thousands of banks in 
America are getting new 
business today 


They have found that the public responds most 
quickly to action in the matter of check protection 


paper yet devised. It absolutely resists knife 
scratching, acids, or attempted erasure. 


Without extra cost to the 
bank providing these checks, each 
depositor is insured for $1,000— 
by the strong, old-line Hartford 
—against loss through alteration. A reminder 
of this protection is carried in the corner of 
each check. 





In addition, each check is fully protected 
by the powerful William J. Burns Interna- 
tional Detective Agency, Inc. And this fact 
is printed on each check. Few crooks disre- 
gard that “Stop!” sign. 


Yet these checks— positively protected!— 
cost you no more than unsafe, ordinary 


checks. 
Today write for all the facts about 


The Bankers Supply Company 


The World’s Largest Manufacturers of Bank Checks 


Des Moines Atlanta Denver 
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WITH FRIEND PUBLIC 


Every contact with customers should 
evidence a constructive and helpful 
attitude on the part of the banker 


By NICHOLAS H. DOSKER 


Vice President, National Bank of Kentucky, Louisville 


THAT does the public demand in the 
bank? The bank at least must 

have four qualities, security, integrity, 
service, and cordialitv. A reputation 
for absolute security is the best business 
This is first 
in the mind of the man who values what 


getter any bank can have. 


he accumulates and wants to be sure 
of its safety The public very fre- 
quently judges the safety of a bank 
by the personal conduct of its officers. 
The officer who is loval to his bank has 
no right to so conduct himself as to 
cause the publie to question the security 
of the bank even in the slightest degree. 
While it is probably true that a bank 
which makes no serving 
the public properly, yet when a bank 
makes too many losses or great a 
single loss, the public is apt to get the 
impression that the lending policy is 


losses is not 


too 


lax and question the security of the 
bank. It is undoubtedly true that the 
publie watches the soundness of a bank 
with a jealous and it 
bankers to be ever watchful 
ful to satisfy them in this regard. 
The public also expects integrity. A 
bank cannot expect to be false or even 


eve, behooves 


and eare- 


fickle or wavering in earryving out the 
strict letter of its promises and_ still 
maintain the respect of the public. Ifa 
bank makes this mistake it is marvelous 
how quickly dame rumor spreads the 
news. No bank ean trifle with the 
public in any matters where the in- 
tegrity of the institution is at stake. 

demanded. 
Service is one of the implied contracts a 
bank makes with its in 
change for the deposit of funds. 


Reasonable service is 


customer ex- 

The publie also expects a bank to be 
cordial and friendly in its attitude. A 
customer will forgive many mistakes, 
but any personal discourtesy is hard to 
overlook. Rude officers, tellers or book- 
keepers can drive customers away as 
last as new business departments can 
bring in new ones. People like a 
irendly bank and they do not hesitate 
o reeommend it to their friends. 

The most important relationship a 
bank has is that with its depositors. 
But Strange to say many banks neglect 
their depositors who are not borrowers 
for the comparatively few who are. 
The depositors who do not borrow are 
certainly entitled to as much, if not 


more, attention than the borrowers. 
Their relationship with the bank is, 
generally speaking, the more profitable 
of the two. In many banks the business 
of keeping, the present depositors and 
bringing in new ones is not dignified 
by as many officers as is the business 
We 
seldom hear of a bank being in distress 
cannot lend out its funds. 
But it is an every day oceurrence for 
one to give the grand hailing sign of 
distress because deposits have dwindled 
away. Yes, the bank’s relation to its 
non-borrowing depositors is a very vital 
one. The officers should make a real 
effort to get acquainted with the cus- 
It should be somebody’s bus- 
iness to see to it that these good depos- 


of lending out the bank’s funds. 


because it 


tomers. 


itors meet as many as possible of the 
bank’s officers, and the officers should 
find some way of. doing some appre- 
ciated service for the depositor. It is 
very difficult satisfied cus- 
tomer away from his bank. <A smile, a 
friendly handshake and a pleasant word 


to wean a 


are greatly appreciated by the deposit- 
ing publie. 

Next is the relationship of the bank 
The publie formerly 
had the idea, and in many quarters it 
is still prevalent, that one conferred a 

favor on a bank by borrowing 
it. This is by no means always 
Of course it is true that a bank 
desires to have its loanable funds out 
at interest, to great an extent as 
good banking principles permit. But 
the borrower only confers a favor on 


and the borrower. 


great 
from 


so. 


as 


the bank when he borrows on the right 
basis. The publie generally has a lot 
to learn about a borrowing relationship 
The job of teaching them 
It is a task need- 


with a bank. 
falls on the banker. 
ing constant attention, as a new crowd 
of unsophisticated borrowers is tramp- 
ing on the heels of the present ones. 

One kind of should 
always frowned upon, namely, the over- 
draft. Sometimes this bad habit is 
practised by people whose business 
means a great deal to the bank. It is 
nearly always due to slovenly business 
methods. For those overdraft 
a bank would be willing to pay could 
just as easily arrange a temporary loan. 
This practice can only exist where the 
bank permits it. A bank which has 


borrowing be 


whose 


its customers well trained in this regard 
is doing them a real service. 

It is important that the borrower be 
educated to keep a proper compensat- 
ing deposit balance against his loan. 
In most larger city banks this balance 
is twenty percent of all outstanding 
loans, and in many banks a borrower 
is required to keep an average balance 
of twenty percent of all lines of credit 
granted him whether he used the eredit 


or not. This principle is sound. Banks 
everywhere would be better off if. it 
were strictly adhered to. Banks are 


merely reservoirs of eredit, and it is 
essential that those who borrow its 
funds should do their part of keep the 
reservoirs reasonably -full. The bor- 
rowing public, in communities where 


compensating balances have not been 
demanded, finds it difficult to under- 


stand why they should be required to 
leave one-fifth of the borrowed money 
with the lending banks. They eall it 
usury and all sorts of uncomplimentary 
names. In reality it is only 
sound, conservative banking, and it is 


good, 


up to the bankers everywhere to educate 
their borrowers to understand it as such. 

Many borrowers indulge in the bad 
habit of waiting until the last 
make a request for 


minute 
necessary 
A banker, very prop- 


to some 
accommodation. 
erly, does not relish being pushed pell 
mell into making a loan, without proper 
time how 


for consideration, matter 


good he considers the borrower to be. 


no 


Occasions do, of course, arise which are 
exceptional, but as a usual thing such 
a last-minute request is an evidence of 
bad management, because it generally 
develops that the customer made the 
commitment that is his haste 
a considerable time before. If the 
too much for him to 
handle on his regular working capital, 


causing 
operation was 


the wise thing to have done would have 


been to eonsult the banker’ before 
making the commitment. Or, if the 


last-minute request did not grow out of 
a particular commitment, it was equally 
as bad management not have 
arranged an ample eredit in advance of 


to 


the immediate necessity. 

borrowers are enthusiastic 
about their business that they promise 
than they can perform. The 


Some so 


more 


(Continued on page 47) 
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HANDING IT TO “CHARITY” 


a Ben, how badly did you get 
nicked today?” 

“Oh, not so bad. Managed to annex 
two tickets to a lutefisk supper and 
half dozen tickets to that baseball 
benefit play. How about you? 

The cashier flipped the ashes from 
his cigar before he grinned back over 
his glasses at his assistant and replied: 

“Man, you're getting good. They 
sure took a fall out of me _ today. 
Here’s a year’s subscription to The Shop- 
men’s Journal, four tickets to the 
Gazook Lawn Fete and a $50 con- 
tribution to the Jiners Convention.” 


It was after banking hours and 
George Parker, cashier of The Security 
National Bank, was checking up the 
daily toll of “contributions” with Ben 
Cooper, one of his assistant cashiers. 

“Dang it all!” and the cashier banged 
his fist on his desk. ‘We bankers cer- 
tainly get hit for everything that comes 
along. Folks seem to forget we're 
handling other people’s money. They 
just think we’re made of gold. Every 
ladies’ aid society, benevolent associa- 
tion, chureh and lodge in this city 
seems to take a fall out of me every 
time I turn around.” 

“T know,” replied the assistant 
cashier, “but have you noticed it isn’t 
so bad now since Alton, our new bus- 
iness manager persuaded us to let him 
handle these “contribution pickers.” 
That’s a pretty goed gag of his, you 
know—about our operating on a strict 
budget basis—being extremely sorry, 
ete—but we just can’t spare another 
cent of our budget.” 

“Yeh, that does help all right. It 
stops those who solicit ad space, but 
you can’t get around half of them that 
way. When they just plain up and 
ask you for a contribution, what are 
you going to do? All the other banks 
come in. You can’t look like a cheap 
skate or a tightwad. These folks all 
have friends among our depositors. 
Wonder what Alton will say about that 
Jiner contribution I signed up for. 
You know I sent that man back to see 
Alton. He wanted us to take a space 
in their convention program. Alton 
shot him back—buzzed me and said the 
proposition wasn’t worth a cent for ad- 
vertising and he wouldn’t O. K. it as 
such but if we felt like making an out 
and out contribution, that was up to 
i 

“And that left you in a pickle all 
right,’ Ben broke in sympathetically. 

“T’ll say so.” Parker shook his head 
ruefully. “We gave the Lofters a lift 
on their Pageant of Progress last week 


By KENNETH E. OLSON 


Commercial National Bank, Madison, Wisconsin 


you know and so this man had the goods 
on me. Just had to give him something. 
Took the smallest space I could but 
that came to $50. S’pose Alton will 
raise Cain if we try to charge that to 
advertising Ben, we've just 
naturally got to figure out some way of 
making these contributions pay us 
returns—ean’t stop the leaks—got to 
get some of that back. Good will is all 
right, but are we making it pay divi- 
dends? Alton’s probably right—this 
Jiner space isn’t worth a cent for ad- 
vertising, I s’pose—but, Jimminy! Can’t 
we get some scheme to make these con- 
tributions pay? 
“Let’s ask Alton, 
suggested Ben. 


space. 





that’s his job,” 

“All right, buzz him,” Parker agreed. 

Alton appeared and the proposition 
was put up to him. 

“T’m all ready for you gentlemen,” 
was Alton’s reply. “I’ve been puzzling 
over that very same proposition ever 
since we had our first little run-in about 
charging these things to advertising. 
And I think I’ve got the solution. If 
these people ask us to help them why 


can’t we get them to help us? Let’s 
make it a fifty-fifty proposition. Every 


time we make a contribution to any 
society or organization let’s make that 
an opportunity for soliciting new bus- 
iness from the members of that organ- 
ization. 


“But gee, that’s not a bad _ idea,” 
agreed Parker as he leaned back in his 
chair and waited for Alton to go on. 

“Take that contribution for the Jiners 
this morning. Oh yes—I know about 
it—the man had the nerve to come back 
and tell me after I’d turned him down. 
He started something with me for I sat 
right down and doped out a letter to 
eash in on the contribution he had col- 
lected. I’ll get a list of all the members 
and as soon as their convention is over 
we'll shoot this out. Listen. Tl read 
it to you, and Alton read: 


Dear Sir: 

It was our privilege to be of some 
service to. Walworth Jiners in connection 
with their recent state convention, As 
you know we went to some expense in help- 
ing you finance your program book and 
assisted in other ways. 

We were very glad to have been given the 
privilege of contributing in some measure 
to the success of your convention. This 
bank has a lot of good friends among the 
members of your organization and we hope 
to have many more. It is at the suggestion 
of some of your members that I am writing 
you now. 

Since moving into our bank home with 
its enlarged facilities, we are in a position 
to give you better banking service than 
ever before. We wish to extend you a 
cordial invitation to make use of our check- 
ing facilities, our savings, safe deposit and 
bond departments. You will find this bank 
enough to give you every banking service 
and yet not too big to know you. 

As an added bit of service to the Jiners 


of Walworth, I am_ sending each member 

one of the enclosed cards which entitles 

you to three months free rental of a safe 
deposit box in our powerful new vault 
without any obligation on your part: 

We trust we shall have the pleasure of 
seeing you in our bank soon and we hope 
that whenever the Jiners need our help again 
we may have the privilege of co-operating 
with them. 

Your very truly, 

4 ‘ Cashier 

Well, what say?” asked Alton as hs 
finished reading. 

“H’m.” Parker chewed his cigar 4 
minute before he spoke. “Pretty oily 
all right. That ought to get ’em. ( 
ahead Alton. Sounds good. Let ‘ey 
have it, and you might as well dope 
up one for the Lofters right away. We 
gave them a lift last week, vou knov, 

Next day the letters to the Lofter 


went out. They started out as follows: 

Dear Sir: 

It was our privilege to be of some service 
to Walworth Lofters last week in contribut- 
ing to the success of their Pageant of Prog- 
ress. As you probably know, we went 
to considerable effort and expense in build. 
ing an attractive model bank booth and in 
advertising that we were to give away 
$20,000 free at the Lofters Pageant, 

We were very glad of this opportunity 
to lend our support to your splendid or- 
ganization and we hope that our efforts 
helped in some degree to make the pageant 
the success it was, ete— 


and the letter went on very much in 
the same tone as that to the Jiners. 
For two days they waited. On the 
third morning a man walked up to the 
eashier and introduced himself. 
“My name’s 
Truck Co. South 


Kendrick—New Er 

Side. Got a letter 
from your bank yesterday—set me 
thinking. You fellows were pretty 
good seouts about that Lofters Pageant 
of ours, all right. I’ve been carrying 
my account up at the First National, 
but we’re going to do some _ building 
this summer, so I think we'll just de 
posit about $5,000 with vou in a special 
building account.” 

Kendrick started the ball rolling. 
Two other old Lofters came in to opel 
substantial accounts during the day, 
and four of the little white cards er- 
titling the bearer to three months’ free 
rental of a safe deposit box came in. 

“Going away on my vacation,” said 
one. “Feel a lot easier if we have this 
silver and some of my papers put away 
in safekeeping while we’re gone. Might 
as well sign up for a year since you're 
giving me three months for nothing” 


“Been thinking I ought to get a Safe | 


Deposit Box for my stnff” said another. 
“Never got around to it, but when you 
offer three months’ free rental I guess ! 
better come in and take advantage of 
it,” 

A week later Parker, Alton ané 
Cooper met to take stock of returns. 

“Fifty-nine safe deposit — boxe 
rented and 24 new accounts on that 
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little stunt,” announced Alton. “Not 
aa 

so bad, eh? . 

“Youre right, it’s not,” seconded 


Parker. “I call that a pretty good in- 
yestment, that little stunt we did for 
the: Lofters. If all our ‘contributions’ 
an out that well, I’ll be inclined to 


‘feel far more charitable.” 


“Pull that little stunt on some of 
these Ladies’ Aid friends of mine and 
[ll be able to buy lutefisk supper 
tickets with an easy conscience” added 
Cooper. 

Parker took a long drag on his cigar, 
blew the smoke out in satisfied ringlets 
and turned on Alton again. 

“Well how are we set for the Jiners? 
Their little convention comes off this 
week, doesn’t it?” 

“Q, K.” responded Alton. “Conven- 
tion winds up Thursday; we have the 
letters all multigraphed, the envelopes 
addressed. They get their little dose 
of business building Friday morning.” 


“Good; here’s hoping they come 
through as handsomely as did the 
Lofters.” 


“Oh, they will all right. There are 
a lot more Jiners than Lofters in this 
town and we have a lot of good friends 
among them. And while I’m thinking 
about it, I’ve got a little idea going for 
Cooper’s Ladies’ Aid friends. 

“Now you’re talking,’ and Cooper 
eame to attention.” I’m all ears. What 
are you going to do now? Give away 
a dollar savings account for every Lute- 
fisk supper I eat? 

“Oh no, hardly as bad as that. The 
idea’s simply this. These Ladies Aid 
societies are all working to raise money 
for some purpose or other. With some 
it’s missions, others it’s a new rug for 
the pastor’s study or something of that 
kind. One of the Ladies’ Aid societies 
in this city has pledged itself to raise 
$1,000 for the new chureh they’re 
building. I’ve just fixed things up so 
they can earn part of that money. 

“What are vou going to do now, 
get all the women in town on our pay- 


roll?” asked Parker. 
“Almost amounts to that,’ said 
Alton. “I just put it up to them. 


Instead of making an out and out dona- 
tion of $50 or so, I just asked them 
if they would be interested in a plan 
whereby their society could earn even 
more than that. They jumped at it. 
So I promised to give them a dollar 
straight for every $5 savings account 
they brought in. I’ve fixed them up 
with introduction ecards, receipts and 
passbooks and they’re out now, hot 
after business. Yes, we've got a lot of 
good church women in this town work- 
Ing for us right now. And _ they're 
getting accounts. Several of their in- 
troduction cards came in this week. 
And what’s more they’re giving us some 
of the best free advertising we ever had 
among the women of this town.” 
(Continued on page 50) 


HANDLE DORMANT SAVINGS 
ACCOUNTS WITH CARE 


Test showed that attempted stimula- 
tion of idle high balances resulted in a 


withdrawal instead 


of an increase 


. By C. E. ROBINSON 


Assistant Manager Savings Depariment, Bank of Italy, San Francisco 


N every bank there are many ac- 

counts which have become dormant. 
Depositors have ceased to build up 
their balances or to draw against them. 
No reason is given for this inactivity, 
and the bank is at a loss to know why 
these depgsitors have discontinued to 
use their Confronted with 
this situation, it is only natural for us 
to attempt action that will bring these 
dormant accounts to life. 


accounts. 


In stimulating dormant savings ac- 
counts, there is always the danger of 
losing more in deposits than is gained. 
Some depositors have good reasons for 


permitting their accounts to become 
inactive. For instance, a depositor 


wishes to buy a home on the installment 


plan. He makes monthly payments on 
his new home and these installments 


absorb his surplus savings. Another 
depositor is averse to keeping all his 
savings in one bank. He builds up his 
account to a certain point and then 
begins to build up another balance at 
another bank. Local conditions, such 
as hard times, might be a cause. Others 
start out bravely on some sort of a 
thrift plan and as time goes on, weaken. 
It is so easy to promise ourselves that 
we will save something in the future 
and for the time being our savings ae- 
count becomes dormant. 


As a people, we have in a measure 
drifted away from the savings habit. 
This is proven by statistics which show 
that from an average 100 men reaching 
the age of 65 one per cent is wealthy, 
three per cent well off, six per cent 
self supporting, 36 per cent have died 
and 54 per cent are non-supporting. 
Or, 54 men out of an average 100 are 
dependent either upon the efforts of 
friends and relatives or upon charity. 


The saving habit can be aequired only 
by practice rather than by theory. 
Thrift is a link in edueation. The 
school, therefore, should provide means 
whereby this economie reform may be 
brought about with the assistance of 
bankers. The great apostle of school 
savings, Professor Laurent of the Uni- 
versity of Ghent, Belgium, maintained 
that if little bovs and girls were taught 
to save in all the schools throughout the 
world, that some day or other there would 
be no such place as a poor house. The 
logie of this assertion is irresistible. 

School savings is one solution of the 





question of dormant accounts. 
will become a general habit. 


This phase of business _ building 
should be handled with the utmost care 
and diseretion, and then only after full 
consideration of the campaign used. Any 
“hit or miss” group stimulation -of dor- 
mant savings accounts where the bal- 
ances are large, will result in a loss of 
business rather than a gain. In a test 
made by a San Francisco savings bank 
1000 dormant savings accounts having 
balances of $1000 or more, were 
grouped for treatment. The test was 
conducted. by a man experienced in 
business building. He was cautious of 
his treatment of these accounts, and 
was especially careful in making state- 
ments so as to avoid giving the impres- 
sion that the account. was in any way 
unsatisfactory to the bank because of 
being dormant. In due time this group 
was reviewed, and the total amount of 
deposits showed a loss of $29,000. The 
tellers handling the accounts were con- 
sulted as to what comments had been 
made by depositors who had ealled in 
response to the appeal made -through 
the campaign. In certain cases depos- 
itors expressed themselves as surprised 
that the balance which they kept with 
the bank was not large enough to be 
satisfactory. Others said that if the 
bank was not satisfied with their ae- 
count they would transfer to some other 
bank. As a consequence of this eam- 
paign, certain dormant accounts of 
long standing were closed out by trans- 
fer to other banks, other balances were 
invested and altogether, the campaign 
was accountable for a loss of $29,000 
in deposits. 


Savings 


Another test made by the same in- 
stitution was confined to small savings 
accounts. One thousand small savings 
accounts with balances of $10 and 
under were grouped for treatment. 
In due time the accounts were analyzed 
for results. A small percentage of the 
depositors closed their accounts, stating 
that they had forgotten the small bal- 
ance to their credit. In the main, how- 
ever, the campaign was a success so 
far as reviving many of the accounts 
was concerned. The net increase in 
deposits was about 60 percent. How- 
ever, the aggregate amount of deposits 
gained was only $4000, and the expense 
of the eampaign considerable. Did 

(Continued on page 49) 
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Unloading at the stockyards. 





A familiar scene at the great live stock centers. 





When the cattle, sheep, and 


swine reach the stockyards they afte driven from the cars into sanitary pens which constantly under government 


inspection. 
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FARMER WHO HAS THE CORN 
IN AN ENVIABLE POSITION : 









- its recent survey of business condi- 


tions with particular reference to 
crop, and crop values and prospects for 
1923, The Continental and Commercial 
National Bank of Chicago makes these 
timely observations: 

Corn is the major farm crop. It is 
the most important and the most pro- 
fitable. It is probably the most useful. 
It is food and feed. It is starch and 
oil and syrup and glucose. It is not 
necessary to transport it and the bulk 
of it is marketed in the form of cattle 
and hogs. 

There is now praetically no corn. 
July corn sold up to 90 cents a bushel. 
Supply will come almost entirely from 
the new crop. 

During the war period corn was ex- 
ported to ususual amounts. Efforts 
were made to teach Europe to eat corn 


products. In the fiseal year ending 
June 30, last, exports of corn were 
93,000,000 bushels, but exports have 


shown a tendeney to decline as Europe 
slowly recovers and returns to its habits 
of diet. In 1921-22 exports were 176,- 
386,000 bushels. 

The estimated eorn yield this year 
is 2,982,000,000 bushels as compared 


to an actual production of 2,891,000,- 
000 bushels last year. The increase is, 
therefore, 91,000,000 bushels, but favor- 


able weather conditions may easily 
bring the season’s actual vield above 
the three billion mark. 

The value of last season’s erop was 


$1,862,000,000. 
August 1 for this vear’s output was 
$2,606,000,000. This is the “farm- 
price” the Department of 
Agriculture. The value of corn, or of 
anything on-the-farm is subject 
to inaccuracies, but it may be contended 
that the Department’s experts, having 
heen their 
their errors 
purposes 


The value estimated on 


given by 


else, 


met hods, 
and 


consistent in are 
the 
of comparison, 
However, it may 
better illustrate the comparative posi- 
tion of that last 
this time corn was given a 
64.4 cents on the farm; this year it is 
87.4 cents. In both instances the value 
is for corn as corn. But the price of 
is now about 


also consistent in 
figures, for 
ave usable and sound. 
corn to 


sav vear at 


value of 


December corn 65 cents. 


For new crop purposes this figure 
should be taken, and the crop value 


thus becomes about two billion dollars. 


This value is quite enough to place 


iif 


the farmer who has corn in an enyiable 
position. However, while the price ot 
corn is satisfactory, the price of hogs 
is not. The conventional method of 
calculating the turning of corn into 
pork is that 10 bushels of corn make 
100 pounds of pig. A 200-pound pig 
worth $1 twenty bushels of 
worth $1 On this basis the 
farmer is getting about a $2. spread. 


is now 5: 
corn 1s a 


However, the farmer’s corn probably 
does not cost him 65 cents, unless he is 
a bad agriculturist or has land not 
adapted to corn growing. Even if the 
spread between corn as corn and corm 
as pig is not great enough, 
still inducement for the farmer to go 
on raising pigs and he doubtless will. 


there is 


Whether he has analyzed this relation- 
ship or not, because he is actually rais- 
ing pigs, the prospect for any appre 
ciable carry-over of corn into the next 
There is not going 
to be too much corn. No other country 
grows corn in quantity enough to ir 
fluence the position of the United States 
The corn supply is the American crop 
and the condition and situation are 
favorable. Neither oats, hay, nor rye 
are today regarded as a major crop. 


season is remote. 
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[ YOUR bank is not making the 
profit you feel it should out of 
handling collections, you ought to 
look into the Baker-Vawter method 
of handling them. 


By this method the work is done 
accurately and speedily. Items are 
entered quickly for both permanent 
and temporary records; and they're 
easily traced. The whole affair be- 
comes one of simple routine. 

Our collection forms are carefully 
thought out —they’re really short- 
cuts to permanent, accurate records. 


Cutting collection time and cost 


The Indiana National Bank of Indianapolis writes us: 





Your service, Mr. President, is bully 
on everything except collections. 


* Here’s a month old item not yet cred- 
ited to us, and your collection teller 
hasn’t any record of it at all. 


WHY?? 


It would be well worth your while, 
no matter how well your bank han- 
dles collections, to investigate our 
systems. 


For 35 years we've aided in mak- 
ing bank departments run smoothly, 
witha minimum of time spent in rou- 
tine procedure. 

Under Baker-Vawter systems 
profit leaks, hitherto unseen, are done 
away with. Many times we have 
found— and stopped — leaks which 
we were told did not exist. Perhaps 
you have some like that. 


“Your manifold collection system, which we use on 150,000 local, out- 
of-town, and coupon items yearly, reduces collection overhead and 
saves errors and time. It makes good, permanent records easier than 


any way we know.” 








Anack wou =~» PAKER-VAWTER COMPANY 


B Originators and Manufacturers Loose Leaf and Filing Equipment 
letterhead and mail $ . i § £autp 









General Offices: BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN ° 


We serve and sell 
Baker-Vawter Company, 





' 
. 
: 
‘ : 
; nationally through 
. ’ 
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HOW A BANK AMALGAMATION 
MAY BE ACCOMPLISHED | 


Recent tendency to merge institu- 
tions has been stimulated by liberal- 
ization of the national banking laws 


By C. CARTWRIGHT 


NLIKE the situation in many other 

lines of business, consolidations in 
the banking world seem to be as fre- 
quent when times are good as when they 
are bad. Bank amalgamations are fre- 
quently undertaken in times of business 
depression, for banks, like other bus- 
iness concerns, when their profits are 
small seek to reduce their expenses in 
every way possible; and they are 
undertaken as frequently in prosperous 
times when prices are high, the volume 
of business large, and the demands on 


the banks consequently particularly 
heavy. 
Conditions in New York are repre- 


sentative. Since 1914 a total of 79 
banking institutions have taken part in 
one or more amalgamations, by which 
the 79 have been reduced to 25. Fifty- 
four banking institutions, with capital, 
surplus and undivided profits of more 
than $150,000,000 and total resources 
of $1,500,000,000 have gone out of 
existence since 1914 through amalgama- 
tions with other banks. Despite the 
large number of banks and trust eom- 
panies which have been _ established 
since 1907 there are now a third less 
commercial banking institutions in New 
York City than there were fifteen years 
ago. 

The tendency is as clearly marked in 
other cities. In Chieago the most promi- 
nent ‘recent merger was the forma- 
tion of the Illinois Merchants Trust 
Company by the amalgamation of two 
of the largest trust companies and one 
of the big national banks in Chicago. 
One of the largest trust companies in 
the United States was established in 
Cleveland two years ago by the amal- 
gamation of six large banking institu- 
tions, and outstanding banks have been 
created by repeated amalgamations in 
Buffalo, Los Angeles, Kansas City and 
many other cities. 

There are now two possible methods 
by which amalgamations of national 
banks may be accomplished: (1) by 
the absorption of one bank by another 
or (2) by the consolidation of two 
or more banks. Laws governing the 
amalgamation of state banks vary in 
different states, but are in general the 
same. 

Prior to the Act of Congress approved 
by the President on November 7, 1918 
providing for the consolidation of na- 
tional banks, the only way in which two 
national banks could be amalgamated 
was for one to go into voluntary liquida- 


tion and sell its assets to the continuing 
bank, which would at the same time 
assume its obligations to depositors and 
other creditors. This policy involved a 
cash payment which might be con- 
siderably greater than the book value of 
the stock. Moreover, in an amalgama- 
tion of this sort no provision was made 
for keeping the stockholders of the ab- 
sorbed institution as stockholders and 
therefore active supporters of the con- 
tinuing bank, except by the issue of new 
stock and the waiver by the old stock- 
holders of their right to subseribe for it. 

The Consolidation Act provided that 
“any two or niore national banking 
associations located within the same 
county, city, town, or village, may, with 
the approval of the Comptroller of the 
Currency, consolidate into one associa- 
tion under’ the charter of either exist- 
ing bank,’ upon the fulfillment of cer- 
tain conditions. Any shareholder of 
either association who has not voted 
for the consolidation may, after giving 
notice to the directors of the association 
in which he is interested, withdraw 
from the association and receive such 
value for his shares as shall be deter- 
mined by a fair and equitable appraisal. 
Associations consolidating with another 
association in this manner “shall not 
be required to deposit lawful money for 
their outstanding circulation, but their 
assets and liabilities shall be reported 
by the association with which they have 
consolidated. And all the rights, 
franchises, and interests of the said na- 
tional bank so consolidated. in and to 
every species of property, personal and 
mixed, and choses in action thereto 
belonging, shall be deemed to be trans- 
ferred to and vested in such national 
bank into which it is consolidated with- 
out any deed or other transfer, and the 
said consolidated national bank shall 
hold and enjoy the same and all rights 
of property, franchises, and interests 
in the same manner and to the same 
extent as was held and enjoved by 
the national bank so consolidated there- 
with.” 

Among the conditions mentioned 
above is the ratification by the directors 
and stockholders of the consolidating 
institutions of an agreement which must 
specify the “amount of capital, surplus, 
and undivided profits, and the amount of 
the assets of each bank interested that 
shall go to make up the capital of the 
consolidated bank. Provision is also 
for the elimination, by the directors 


jointly of such assets as are not to be 
taken into the consolidated bank, anq 
that assets so eliminated shall fe 
trusteed for the benefit, upon liquida. 
tion, of shareholders of the respeetiye 
banks.” From the date of the passage 
of this act until October 31, 1922, 179 
national banks with total resources of 
more than three billion dollars had ¢on. 
solidated into 84 national banks. 

Under the terms of the Consolidation 
Act no provision is made for the eon. 
solidation of a state banking association 
with a national bank. If a state bank 
and a national bank wish to consolidate 
under this Act, continuing the charter 
of the national bank, the state bank 
must first take out a national charter, 
In his first annual report to Congress 
Comptroller Crissinger recommended 
that this restriction be removed, as 
being an inconvenience and serving no 
useful purpose. A national banking as- 
sociation may, however, go into volun- 
tary liquidation, and its assets be taken 
over and its liablilities assumed by a 
state bank or trust company without 
first taking out a state charter, provided 
the laws of the state in which the banks 
are located do not prohibit this action. 
Or if the state banking laws permit it, 
a national bank may be converted into 
a state bank and consolidate with one 
or more other state banks or trust com- 
panies. 

The liberalizing of the national bank- 
ing laws has been a cause of many 
amalgamations during recent years. 
The Federal Reserve Act, and more 
especially the amendment of September 
26, 1918, gave national banks the right 
to exercise trust functions. In order to 
acquire trust departments already 
established several banks have absorbed 
or consolidated with trust companies. 
In several cases banks had affiliated 
with them trust companies which ac- 
cepted and managed trust funds, and 
performed a multitude of other fune- 
tions which were not permitted to na- 
tional banks. When the powers of na 
tional banks were broadened to include 
these functions, or the majority of 
them, some of these trust compames 
were consolidated with their parent m- 
stitutions. 

During the war and immediately 
afterward financial operations were 00 
a seale hitherto unthought of. A large 
volume of business combined with high 
prices resulted in transactions the in- 
dividual size of which was far greater 
than of those of a few years before 
A bank’s loaning power to an individual 
customer is limited by the amount of 
its capital and surplus and in order to 
keep pace with the inereasing size of 
individual loans it was in many lt 
stances necessary to increase the ¢apr 
talization of the bank. 

This may be done in three ways: (1) 
from accumulated earnings, (2) by 

(Continued on page 55) 
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Before You Decide- 


v 


As a progressive banker, 
determined on constructive results 
and definite gains for 1924-25, you 
should hesitate to commit your 
institution to any advertising pro- 
gramme for next year until you 
have closely studied the sound, 
practical banking sense and the 
business creating power that vitalize 
the New Savings Campaign devel- 
oped and perfected by Wm. Elliott 
Graves and his Staff Associates. 


Appointments are now being made 
Jor our special representatives 


GRAVES SERVICE 


Wo. ELLIOTT GRAVES, Financial Publicity, GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 





Readers will confer'a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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WHERE QUICK 
A CLEVER 


WITS STOPPED 
SWINDLER_ - 


But before she was apprehended 


this 


young woman got 


away with 


the same forgery trick in six banks 


By G. EDWIN HEMING 


N attractive voung woman of about 
25 years of age, tall and slender, 
approached the receiving teller of the 
Bank of Shoreville. 


“Is this the window for new ac- 
counts 2” she inquired, sweetly. 

The teller assured her that it was, 
and then asked the customary ques- 


tion, “Do vou wish a savings or a cheek- 
ing account ?” 


“A checking account,” she replied, 
“although we school teachers do not 
run up a very large balance. Still I 


suppose you make the usual allowances 
for that; it 

The teller again assured her that it 
was the policy of the bank to treat all 
depositors alike, regardless of the bal- 


is such a convenience.” 


ance carried. 
Seemingly pleased with this state- 
ment, she signed the signature card, 


filled in the reference line, and deposited 
three checks nearby banks. The 
teller read the name—Marion Flanders 
as he wrote it on the pass book. 

“Thank you,’ he said courteously, 
as he passed the book out through the 
wicket. 

She smiled, winningly, and left the 
bank. Other than a remark, in an off 
moment, about her attractiveness, to the 
paying teller, Marion was forgotten for 
the day. 

The next morning, shortly after the 
opening hour, Marion presented herself 
at the teller’s window again. 


on 


She pre- 


sented a check for fifty dollars, and 
with a sweet smile asked that it be 
eashed. 

Now, she had made a favorable im- 


pression on the teller; it was the policy 
of the bank to be accommodating, but 
the check had not been collected. 

“IT am very Miss Flanders,” 
he explained, “but the cheeks which vou 
deposited vesterday have not been col- 
lected. It will be to wait 
until they are before I can permit you 
to draw against them.” 

“Oh! she said with a pout, 
“and I just must make the next train 
to keep an important engagement.” 

“One of the checks which I deposited, 
the hundred dollar one, was Miss Luey 
West’s check,” she continued. 
you know 
Biology.” 

Yes, the teller knew that there 
a teacher by that name; his sister 
in her class, but he had never met her. 

“That check on the First Na- 
tional Bank,” she went on, “could you 


sorry, 


necessary 


dear,” 


“Surelv 


her, she teaches Latin and 


was 
was 


was 





not call them 
right. I 
ment by missing the train.” 

This seemed to meet with the teller’s 
approval. 

“Why yes,” 
that.” 

She smiled demurely, “Thank you 


mueh.” 


all 


the engage- 


up and ask if it is 


do hate to break 


he answered, “I can do 


so 


THis story is based upon an 
actual swindling affair 
which occurred recently ina 
New York bank and which was 
brought to a halt through 
clever detecting on the part of 
the bank’s cashier. _ 
The names used here are fic- 
titious for obvious reasons. 








The teller called 
Bank on the wire. 

“Yes,” came the response, “we have 
that account and the suf- 
ficient one at 
present.” 

The teller paid the fifty dollars to 
Miss Flanders and Miss Flanders made 
her train; and again, she was forgotten, 
by the teller for the time being. 


the First National 


balanee is 


for hundred dollars, 


That afternon, when the Bank of 
Shoreville settled with the First Na- 
tional Bank for the day’s exchanges, 


they found a return item of one hun- 
dred dollars. A cheek of Luey West 
marked 





Forgery! 


During the next few days, the bank 


telephones in the vicinity were in 
constant use. 
The South Bay Bank, of a_neigh- 


boring town, had had a similar oceur- 


rence. Only here a different name had 
been used and the check had been on 
the Bank of Shoreville. This had been 


returned marked no account. 

The First National of South Bay, had 
also had a little experience. Here the 
young woman had stated that one of the 
stockholders, mentioning the name of one 
who happened to be out of town, had 
asked her to open the account. 

When the whole affair was summed 
up they found that six banks had gone 
through the experience. About a thou- 
sand dollars had been collected at the 
various banks. The tellers were sure 
they could identify the woman, for in 


all cases, while the names were yepy 
different, the description of the oper. 
ator was identical. 

Who was this mystery woman why 
had so cleverly swindled several instity, 
tions? 

Inquiry was made of those person; 
to whom she had referred but no , 
knew her. 


ne 
The addresses which she had 
fictitious places 
entirely unknown 
Would she try the scheme again in thj 
locality, or having 
fully here try 
the state? \ 

The bank officials were in a quandary 

Tn his private office, William Sharp, 
First National Bank of 
Shoreville, pondered over the situation 
His bank had not suffered loss throug 
the operations of this woman, but he 
felt it would be a feather in his eap if be 
eould the of 


given were either 


where 


or 


she was 


worked it 


suieces}. 


it in another section 4) 


vi 


eashier of the 


he means apprehending 


her. He thought over all the peculid 
transactions that had occurred in hi 
institution recently. Suddenly — ther 


eame to his mind a happening that je 
had looked upon with a suspicious ee 
when it had 

He had returned a check of a Ms 
Madge Flushing to a prominent |. 
positor, account short. Mrs. Flushng 
brought it back a few days later asking 
that it be deposited to the promirpnt 
depositor’s account. She — explained 
that her own check was now all nght 
because she had deposited a check of 
C. M. Daggert on this bank. But 
C. M. Daggert’s check was not all right 
until Mrs. Madge Flushing’s cheek on 
another bank 
account. It complicated and 
peculiar affair indeed. A few days 
later another cheek, which Mrs. Flush- 
ing had deposited, came back from the 
Bank of Shoreville marked no account. 
This one she took up with cash, saying 
that the other bank had male a mistake 
and that she would take it to them to 
be certified before redepositing it. 


oceurred. 


had been credited te his 
was a 


William Sharp remembered that she 
had not done this. Here was a clew! 


He hurried around to the Bank ot 
Shoreville for the cheek that had been 
returned by the South Bay Bank. He 
brought it back to his offiee and with 
a magnifying glass he studied the hand 
writing minutely. He then consulted 
the signature ecard file and drew ott 
Mrs. Flushing’s eard. 

He felt a thrill pass over him as le 
detected a similarity in the trend o 
certain letters. 

He telephoned the South Bay Bank 
of his discovery. They told him they 
would send the detective, whom thef 
had working on the ease, over to sé 
him. 

The detective lost no time in arriving 
at the bank. When he had learned the 
peculiar transaction, and had examined 
(Continued on page 37) 
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Specialized Service 
to Banks 


BANKERS MONTHLY for SEPTEMBER, 1933 


Your Fiduciary 


Agent 


HIS Company serves its banking correspondents in all fiduciary 


capacities. 


It acts as agent for, and as co-agent, co-executor, and 


joint trustee with banks and trust companies throughout the country, 
thus enabling them to give their clients, in a personal way, a service 
which might not otherwise be available to them. 


We invite you to write us as to vour requirements. 
“Specialized Service to Banks,” 


Our booklet, 


will be sent on request 


Guaranty Trust Company of New York 
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WINDOW DISPLAYS 


By HERBERT V. PROCHNOW 


SUGGESTIONS FOR FALL SR 








So are an espeézially valu- 
able advertising medium beeause 
the individual stops and reads the bank’s 
advertising right at its own door. Any 
location, can 
roughly the value of 
space as compared to its 
other forms of advertising and spend a 
proportionate amount of time and 
money on its displays. 
Here are three 
windows for the early fall months. 


bank, regardless of its 
determine at least 


its window 


suggestions for 


The 


material needed many cases may be 
used over and over again so that the 
cost for each window will be compar- 


atively little in the long run. 

1. Cover the bottom of 
with imitation grass or 
Have several 
made and 


the window 
moss and sand. 
miniature oil derricks 
arranged in the field. One 
or two of these derricks should be 
tipped over. Over in one corner a high 
hill may be built with a mine shaft sunk 
in it. Place a placard with “TEXAS 
OIL FIELD” on it, somewhere on the 


bottom of the window. For each 
derrick and for the old mine shaft an 
appropriate placard telling in a few 
words the story of how, for example, 
“Bill Jones buried his earnings in this 
fake oil well,” “Widow Brown paid for 
this one,” “A country 
took three vears’ 
one,” ete. 


teacher 
salary to dig this 
The cleverness of the word- 
ing of the placards will depend on the 


school 


time and thought given by the indi- 
vidual who has the work in charge. 


There will also be a large placard 
stressing the absolute safety of the 
vavings department, the certainty of re- 
ceiving interest regularly 
months, and other decided advantages 
of a savings department. The Vigi- 
lance Committee of the Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs of the World have been 
making a good campaign against fake 
oil well promoters, and free literature, 
which is very interesting, can undoubt- 
edly be secured from them to add to 
your window. 


every Six 
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The display ean be made very realistic, 
depending on the time and effort spent 
A small with tank 
dilapidated oil refinery with 
it, and 
women can be 


train cars, an old 
a sign o! 
miniature figures of men and 
introduced. 


one of the derricks may 


If desired, 
be broken int 
pieces and a white gravelike vault buil 
aside of it with an epitaph on it. Hig 
school manual training classes can buil 
these little derricks 
much cost. This gives the bank a con 
tact with the school; 


wooden without 


certain high seho 


classes can give assistance at othe 
times also. 
) 


2. Illustrating the growth of savings 
Use plush, imitation grass or moss at thi 
bottom of to take off th 
bareness. savings — banks 


the window 
Place five 
along the window, and ‘if. plush is we! 
place a little moss around each one 
Beginning at the right or left, take the 
first metal bank and show a small pape 
hand dropping a coin into the bank 
Have a small plant growing out of the | 
second bank. Out of the third om} 
have a bush with nickels | 
dimes or quarters on the plant wher 
the fruit would ordinarily 
There might be a few pieces of cl § 
below the The next busi 
growing out of the fourth metal bans 
should be somewhat larger and have 
larger coins, or one dollar bills. The | 
last bush, growing out of the fifth hank 
should of course, be the largest of f all. § 


small-sized 


bush also. 





appeal: § 
ap} - 
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One dollar or five dollar bills should be 


tied on it ver) carefully to represent 


fruit. Stage money, if it is a good 


imitation, may be used if the \vin oj eee 


js open and does not permit the use of 
regular currency. This money must be 
put on the bush so it presents a realistic 
appearance. A few bills may be 
scattered under the fifth tree, and some 
may even be put into a basket as if 
they had been picked from the ground, 
Tying up this window with savings 
can be done in a simple and interesting 
manner, for it illustrates tangibly the 
steady growth of a savings account. 
Appropriate placards, deseribing and 
tracing the growth of each of the plants, 
may be made. 

3. To illustrate what a savings aec- 
count will do. Make a seales or bal- 
ance, the size to depend upon the size 
of the window. It should, however, not 
be too large. On one side “A” of this 
balance weighing it down to that side 
place a metal savings bank and an open 
pass book showing deposits. On the other 
side “B” of the balance one can place any 
object for which the funds were saved. 
A large copy of a mortgage might be 
on the “B” side of the balance along with 
a placard describing how regular saving 
had enabled this saver to lift the mort- 
gaze from his home, farm, ete. If 
desirable a small bungalow, a miniature 
automobile, a piano, a radio set or any 
other object could be used to illustrate 
what the saver had been able to pur- 
chase. Actual instances may be taken 


from the bank’s own books of indi- 


viduals whose stories the bank already 
knows or could easily — aseefrtain. 
Placards deseribing these instances add 
human interest to the display. This 


display like the first two should have 


posters that are simple, understandable 
and easily read so that the passerby 
will not fail to get the message you are 


trying to give him. In facet, flashing | 


the message across is one of the first 
essentials in a good window display. 


California Bank Elects Officers 

To meet an increase in business the 
California Bank, Las Angeles, has added 
a vice president, five junior vice pres- 
idents, four assistant cashiers and two 
assistant secretaries to its official staff. 
The new home oftice located in the Cali- 
fornia Bank building at 625 South 
Spring Street, will be occupied about 
September Ist. This will make 35 
offices of this bank in operation in Los 


Angeles and suburbs. G. L. Alexander, } 


formerly cashier becomes a vice-pres- 
ident and T. E. Ivey, Jr., formerly as- 
sistant cashier, becomes cashier. H. M. 
Coffin, H. C. Hunt, A. A. Lamm, R. P. 
Lehmer and M. K. Salmon were elected 
junior vice presidents. A. T. Brett, J. D. 
Fanner, H. M. French, C. H. Sundquist, 
assistant cashiers and R. P. Burt and 
E. J. Callinan, assistant secretaries. 
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The Heritage of 50 Years 


Over half a century ,ago this organization under- 
took to specialize in the Service of Bankers. 

The result today is a fine sense of what the Banker 
wants, an appreciation of the varied needs of 
various sections, a staff of men trained in the 


school of experience and an organization with a 
heritage of ideals. 


The UNION TRUSTco. 
Cleveland , 


Resources over 260 Millions 
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You “CONQUERORS” 


who haven’t taken a vacation in years P 


RE you one of the “CONQUERORS” of Business and Finance who 


haven’t had a vacation in years? nn 


If so, this is your opportunity—the opportunity to recover all those 
lost vacations in one—in one glorious holiday. 


Go ’Round the World 


Make your Dreams — visions of vacations — come true. 


The new Cunarder FRANCONIA, management of the 
American Express Travel Department, sails from New York ¥\ 
November 15, or from San Francisco December 4, 1923. Return 7 a 
to New York March 27th. 30,000 Wonder Miles — 133 f 
Wonderful Days. 


This American Express Cruise of the FRAN- 
CONIA offers the best in travel in every way on 
land and sea—the most interesting and varied 
itinerary—leisurely covered; the newest and most 
perfect Cruising Ship ever built; Cunard sea- 
management and cuisine; all the luxuries and 
appointments of the modern club, with its living 
comforts—recreation and sports. 




































Under the experienced management of the 
American Express Travel Department, with its 
branch offices around the world, this Cruise 
assures its party rare facilities for visiting the most 
desirable places. More than 25 ports of call. 
Havana, Panama Canal, San Francisco, Hilo, Honolulu, Japan 
(13 days—Yokohama, Kamakura, Tokyo, Kobe, Kyoto, Nikko, 
Inland Sea, Miyajima), Shanghai, Hongkong, Manila, Batavia, 
Singapore, Rangoon, Calcutta, Colombo, Bombay, Port Tewfik, 
Cairo, Naples, Monaco, Gibraltar —and home. 


Reservations should be made now. Party will belimited toa 
number far below the FRANCONIA’S comfortable capacity. 


For full information, booklet of the cruise, deck plans 
and prices—call or phone any office of the American 


Express, or mail ATTACHED COUPON to 


‘AMERICAN EXPRESS 


‘ Travel Department 


\ 65 Broadway 
N 
Kindly ‘, NEW YORK 


sen N 
d me ‘. 


full details and ‘, 
prices of the 7 
FRANCONIA ™% 


world cruise. ‘\ 





Name . 


‘aici \, Wherever you go always carry 
*~ American Express Travelers Cheques 


(Rankers Monthly) 


Readers will 
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MAKING A NATIONAL BANK’S 
TRUST SERVICE PA) 
(Continued from page 16) 

prospects atter they had responded to 

the advertising. 
We made up a 
mailing list of 1000 prospects trom our 


carefully selected 
present customers of our commercial, 
savings and investment departments. 
By eombing the directory 
secured the names of 


eity we 


many who were 
not eustomers of the bank and who were 
vet good prospects for our trust de- 
partment. About 75 the 


prospects were from the city of Nor- 


per cent of 
wich and the remainder from’ various 
points seattered throughout the county. 
None of the banks in the county outside 
of the eity of Norwich have taken ad- 
vantage of the laws granting fiduciary 
powers to National banks. 

Our advertising campaign 
was started in January, 1925. At that 
time we began to mail to our prospee- 
tive customers a series of trust folders 
each of which outlined salient 
feature of the trust service which 
would meet the customer’s needs. With 
the first folder was enclosed an impres- 
sive letter personally by Mr. 
Otis A. Thompson, our cashier. 


present 


some 


signed 


With our February mailing of the 
trust folder we enclosed a list of bonds 
from our investment department, thus 
making the postage do twice the work 
and also inducing the customer to build 
up an estate of bond holdings which 
he would want to have handled by our 
trust department. 

The bond list also. included in 
our Mareh mailing of the trust folder. 
At the bottom of the bond list were a 
few lines on Lite 
Agreements. 

The April mailing of the trust folder 
carried with it post eard, self-addressed, 
and with the customer’s name filled in 
hy the addressograph. 


Was 


Insurance Trust 


Ninety of these cards were returned 
with request .for the booklets. The 
hooklets sent out immediately. 
A number of people came in and asked 
for the booklets and brought the total 
up to 155. . 

With our May mailing we enclosed a 
sample Lite Insurance Trust Agreement 
“hich brought immediate results. We 
had a number of conferences with pros- 
pects who were interested and secured 
several Insurance Trust Agreements as 
a result. 


were 


With our June trust folder we also 
enclosed a list of investment offerings. 

Similar folders deseribing different 
angles of trust work, or rather, empha- 
Sing different applications of trust 
Service to the individual were distrib- 
vted in July and August and we expect 
to continue to mail these throughout the 
remainder of 1923 and also during 1924 
to all of our prospects who have not 
yet allowed us to handle their estates. 


The 155 people who returned the cards 
mentioned above are being followed up 
consistently. 

As we had anticipated some slight 
opposition from the attorneys in the 
county to the opening of our trust de- 
partment on the grounds that we would 
be taking their business away from 
them we planned a series of three letters 
to send to thm asking for ther co- 
operation in naming the bank as_ ex- 
ecutor, trustee, ete. 
assured the 
draw wills 


In these letters we 
that not 
invariably send clients 
to the attorneys for this purpose. 

Our direct mail campaign for trust 
business with the trust 


attorneys we do 


but 


folders and en- 
closures of other literature on 
ject has been backed up by 
weekly newspaper advertising 


the sub- 
constant 
on trust 
service which appears each Wednesday. 
Most of this advertising is 
purely educational in character. 


almost 


* * * 


WHERE QUICK WITS 
STOPPED A CLEVER 
SWINDLER 
(Continued from page 32) 
the hand writing, he raised his finger 

in sudden gesture and exclaimed, 

“Aa! Thats iw!” 

Mrs. Flushing’s house was shadowed. 
One of the girl clerks of the Bank of 
South Bay called upon her with the 
pretence of inquiring the whereabouts 
of a certain street. In this manner she 
identified as the woman had 
issued the fictitious cheeks. 

Her 
money 
that If the money 
is not returned to the banks whith suf- 
fered loss, will they charge the thou 


was who 


the 
The question 


followed but 
found. 


now arises is this: 


arrest 
Was 


soon 


not 


sand dollars wp to ‘“Aecommodating 
Service?” 
* * * 





WHEN A U. 


S. BANK DEALS | 


IN MEXICAN GOLD - 


By M. L. HAYWARD 





N° law was ever passed, not even a 
1 banking law, that someone has not 
tried to circumvent by hook, crook, or 
strategy, and a pe tinent proof of the 
truth of this assertion is found in the 
case of Compania Occidental de Aima- 
S. A. vs First National Bank, 
the United States Cireuit 
Court of Appeals, ‘and just reported 
in 285 Federal Reporter, 333. 

In this case the evidence showed that 
the Compania Occidental was a Mexican 


eenve 
decided by 


banking institution with an office in 
Guadalajara, Mexico, and the First Na- 
tional Bank was located in what 
Mr. Dooley would call the “Imperial 


State” of Texas, in the United States of 
America. 


One fine dav the cashier of the Na- 


tional Bank called on the Compania 
Oecidental at Guadalajara. 

“You have a law in Mexieo forbid- 
ding the exportation of gold,” the 


cashier suggested. 
“We certainly 
Occidental agreed. 


have,” the Compania 
“And in vour business you no doubt 
have considerable quantities of gold that 
you'd export, if vou could,” the cashier 
went 
“We certainly have.” - 


on. 


“Now, I have a plan whereby you 
can export the gold, get the benefit of 
any premium on it, and at the same 
time keep clear of the law.” 

“Well, let’s hear what it is.” 

“Tt's as easy as rolling off a round 


log,” the cashier averred. “You ship 
your gold to Tinoco & Son at Juarez, 
Mexico, and direct them to place it at 
our disposal, and Juarez is close enough 
to the United States so that we will 
have no diffieulty in disposing of the 
gold for United States money. Then, 
we'll place the proceeds to the credit 
of vour New York bank.” 

The Compania Occidental agreed to 
this arrangement, and shipped $17.000 
in Mexiean gold to Tinoeo & Son, noti 
fied the First National Bank of the 
shipment, and directed it to send a 
New York draft for $8,500 to the Fifth 
Avenue Bank in New York. 

As soon as the gold was received, 
Tinoco & Son notified the First Na 
tional Bank that they had credited the 
bank with $17,000 in Mexican gold, and 
held it subjeet to the instruetions and 
control of the First National Bank. 

During the next two weeks the First 
National Bank made efforts to sell the 
gold at Juarez, but did not demand the 
gold from Tinoco & Son, nor get pos 
session of it; Tinoco & Son failed, Com 
pania Occidental demanded the gold or 
its value from the First National Bank; 
the First National Bank refused to pay, 
and Compania Occidental sued the bank 
in the United States Courts. 

The First National Bank set 
following defenses :— 

1. That the First National Bank had 
never received the gold in question. 

(Continued on page 97) 
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quirements of every description. 
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Authorized Capital 


Reserve Fund 


Total Resources 
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DIGGING OUT FACTS ON 
RAIL FINANCING 





(Continued from page 20) 
also provided the necessary informa- 
tion from which to estimate future in- 
crements of traffie when tillable land 
now devoted to grazing is parcelled 


into farms and put into cultivation. 


In addition, from these question- 


naires it was possible to construct 
county maps on which are’ shown 
graphically the extent and character 


of cultivated areas, the areas that are 
tillable and the that would be 
retained for future pasture lands and 
other information of like character. 
Aside from the specifie traffie infor- 


areas 


The Sinews of Service 
of a Great Bank 


HE ability of Barclays Bank to supply present day demands for 
credit is measured by total deposits in excess of $1,479,500,000, 
as of June 30, 1923. The administration of banking services generated 
in this vast credit reservoir is conducted through more than 1709 
branches in England and Wales, including foreign branches in London, 
Manchester, Liverpool and Bradford which are completely equipped 


for the transaction of overseas business. 


Barclays’ banking affiliations radiate from London to all of the prin- 
cipal cities and towns of the Continent, of Asia, Africa and Australia, 
reaching the furthest outpost of enterprise. American banks are cor- 


dially invited to make use of Barclays’ facilities for their overseas re- 


Issued and Paid up Capital 


converted 4 


BARCLAYS BANK LIMITED 


Frederick C. Goodenough, Chairman 


| - . . . 

| Head Office: §4, LomBarp Street, Lonpon, E. C. 3 
| : 

168, FencuurcH Street, Lonpon, E. C 
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Il Overseas) Limirep: Offces in Paris, Bordeaux, Boulogne, Havre, Lyons 
Il R , Cannes, M ne, Monte-Carlo, Nice and other Continental citie 
0 : 
U Ish Liven Bank: 166 offices in Scotland Il 5 
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mation developed through these ques- 
tionnaires, they also furnished a basis 
for planing developments incidental to 
the construction of the railroad and will 
he of great value to those in charge of 
the railroad after its construction. 

The use of the questionnaire in de- 
veloping information not only with 
regard to enterprises such as this, but 
also to the whole field of business enter- 
prises, makes available accurate data 
which sound indicative standards 
be established. The fact that it 
was possible through the use of ques- 
tionnaires to secure comprehensive data 
on a territory 300 miles in length and 
50 miles in width is another illustration 
of the effectiveness of the questionnaire. 


from 
may 


AN ADVERTISING BUDGET 
THAT FITS THE BANK’s 
BUSINESS 


(Continued from page 24) 


bank 


is 


advertising drive on less than this | 


frequently seen 


in 





that th 
largest banks are able to make a stro 


yer. 
centage while the smaller banks fy, 


such a percentage pretty well eaten » 


with the overhead expenses of adverts. | 


ing and new business promotion, 


Passing from the 
methods to the strate 
publicity planning, 

a decade rose from 


rule of 


iE 


a coneéern 


a tail-ender } 


renee 


thum | 
methods of 


second place in a field where anny)! 


volume is figured in nine digits. 


presented a five vears program of by 


Oppor 
tunity had been elaborately analyzed j 


iness expansion. 


connection with figures on populatioy 


market 


There were blueprints of new build 


The 


saturation, ete. 


market 


Fire 
vears ago this company held a iep. 
orable meeting at whieh its executiye 


ings with the dates at which they shou 


be 
tion. 


indicating how vear by vear they wer 
to be more and more intensively cultir- 
steadily 


ated 
salesmen. 
drawings 


by 


conquest. 


plans for financing the business in lie 


erected 
There 


And matehed with the oth 
were 


and 
were 


nel 
adve 


A ppended 


brought 
maps 


ot 
‘eased forces 
‘rtising 


were 


with the five vear objective. 


This 


ing 


incident 
vital things with regard to an adverts 


budget ; the 


first, 


illustrates some of t 


importance 


extra power at certain points in atta 


ing an objective; 


for a financial forecast 


that 


the persisteney of the advertising ef 


once it 
economy 


is 


ot 


undertaken; 


an even 


vertising power nicely 


over a period of time. 


In arriving at the budget the m 


third, t 
gradation of : 


and 


fitted to the ne 


into produ 
the sale 
territories with shaded zones and date 


budge 
based upon the general plan of marke 


workin: 


second, the necessit 
will assw 


question is not whether a fixed perce 


age is to be observed but whether at 


quate funds are being provided to 
complish the great objective the inst! 


tion has 


And 


at 


more 


heart. 


essential 


than 


ciplinary question of whether the } 


get will 


and 


sales 


institution are keved in tune to mi 


be 


observed 


to 


the é 


the dollar ; 


the problem of whether all the ott 


merchandising forces of ! 


the most of the publicity that it bouz 
Certainly if there is skepticism 1! 


institution or discourtesy at the telles§ 
windows, it would be better if necesst! 
to save the appropriation a year ® 
tune up the organization in step W’& 
the ideals which the advertising depat' F 





ment is going to present to the publi § 
The management of a bank analy] 


its situation and visualizes an opp'§ 
It sets the entire organizali’ ® 


tunity. 
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to seize that opportunity. It arrives 
at the budget which in the opinion of 
experience will conservatively vet ade- 
quately put that opportunity within 
its reach. It encourages its counsellors 
and officers to present any additional 
need that may arise for unexpected 
resistance or new opportunity. — It 
binds its departments not to exceed the 
budget except with permission—and it 
binds itself to finance its departments 
to the extent of the budget as laid down. 

How the budget should be itemized as 
among departiments—what percentage 
of it should be devoted to a_ typical 
medium, such as newspapers, outdoor 
space, direct-by-mail, and mechanical 
work—or divided to the trust, commer- 
cial or savings departments—is not es- 
sential, for no good advertising effort 
can fail to benefit the various depart- 
ments. 

The essential point in analyzing a 
budget into its detailed items is merely 
to check against neglect of any depart- 
ment, to assist careful buying of the 
materials of advertising and to assure 
proper consideration of the merits of 
every good medium. 

In the Union Trust Company, Chicago, 
our plan is to analyze our growth and set 
an aim; to examine our services and 
assure ourselves that they are worthy 
of promotion before undertaking to 
feature them; to select our logical 
markets, choose the best available sell- 
ing forces, and wield them under a 
closely knit promotion program, which 
has a well defined future objective. One 
year we may consider the situation espe- 
cially propitious for a drive upon trust 
business. If our trust department is 
tuned to the effort and the sales plans 
have been made available to us, the 
chances are that our appropriation will 
show an unusually large percentage of 
newspaper advertising and direct-by- 
mail effort for the trust department— 
and this effort will be maintained not 
as a matter of budget or a matter of 
months but for the “period of the war.” 
\nd when this trust campaign has been 
put through as a well conceived unit— 
when the market has been thoroughly 
worked, and the results are on the 
hooks, it may be considered wise to let 
that field lie more or less tallow while 
a drive is made in the investment de 
partment or the savings division. 

The principle here is sound—for a 
market can be worn down until it re- 
quires a period or recuperation in the 
“ame manner as’ a wheat field. And 
It is equally sound that the general 
public—the publie which is constantly 
growing up—will give the favorable 
attention to a campaign in some other 
department so that the bank will be 
Properly in the publie eye no matter 
What particular campaign may be going 
on. The most serious mistakes that 

are made in advertising are the mistakes 
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The Young Depositor 
and George Williams 


From a letter in the archives of the 
Chemical National Bank 


“When I started in business I sought 
the strongest bank in New York, but I 
had grave doubts whether such a big 
institution would consider a budding 
business man a desirable depositor. 


**To my surprise the president, Mr. 
Williams, received me with genuine 
interest and cordiality. .. . . He took 
my hand and remarked in his quiet, 
kindly way: ‘This bank has been built 
up by such men as you who have come 
to us when their beginnings were small 
and remained with us when their affairs 
grew large.’” 


Close relationship between the Bank and 
its depositors has always been a prime 
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of shortsightedness and infirm purpose. 

Many concerns operating without a 
budget give consideration to every 
medium that is called to their attention 
by an enterprising space solicitor. At 
the end of the year they frequently 
have spent twice as much as_ they 
thought they could afford—and the ad- 
vertising structure they have built is 
not a.house but a sucéession of addi- 
tions and remodelings. Just as fre- 
quently these concerns that operate 
without a budget get panicky in the 
face of some situation that requires 
strong, wise advertising effort—and cut 
off the appropriation entirely for the 
rest of the year. 

A budget is the assurance which 
sound advertising men require, that at 
least a minimum effort will be sustained, 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 


while the door is still open for present- 
ing the case when an unusual situation, 
favorable or otherwise, arises. 

Detailed percentages regarding budg- 
ets for banks or different sizes have 
been compiled in recent years and may 
be found in various banking publica- 
tions. But as indicated above, percent- 
ages are merely averages for the bank 
of average opportunity and average 
ambition. The bank that believes in 
itself more than the average and is 
willing to organize to do a better than 
average job of selling its services may 
profitably spend more than the average 
for advertising, especially if it spends 
it in a more than average way. 

In this connection it should always be 
kept in mind that averages in business 
bring a firm down to the dead level. 
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NATIONAL PROBLEMS THAT 
FACE PRESIDENT COOLIDGE 


By FREDERICK W. GEHLE 


Vice President, Mechanics and Metals National Bank, New York City 





S. President the 
burdens of national leadership it 
is well to take our bearings, and sum- 


Coolidge assumes 


marize the problems which press upon 
him for solution. 
there 


In the business world 


is no immediate apprehension 
over the change that has oceurred; the 
nation’s new Chief Executive eomes 


into office at a time when strength is 
manifested by trade and finance in 
practically every section of the country. 
The momentum of current activity will 
not be checked by the event of this 
change. 

In financial and banking circles the 


sentiment is universal that President 
Coolidge is well fitted to assume the 


responsibilities which have so suddenly 
fallen upon him, and that his admin- 
istration will be one of stability and 
sureness. He silent man, but 
not incompatible with an 
ability to meet problems squarely and 


is a 


silence is 


give positive direction to ‘national 
poliey. Problems that confront him are 


far from easy; from a business view- 
point those which stand out most prom- 
inently involve labor, the wheat 
farmer, the railroads, the government's 
fiseal policy, the soldiers’ bonus, and 
the relations of our foreign affairs. 

‘The President’s attitude toward the 
threatened coal strike and toward other 
organized measures which may menace 
the general prosperity is for the present 


to be gauged by a phrase he used some 


years ago when he was governor of 
Massachusetts. “There is no right to 
strike against the public safety -by 


anybody, anywhere, any time,” he said 
then. Again, his expressed 
belief that of government 
aid is likely to make us all prosperous,” 
it may be judged that he will move with 
extreme caution in the matter of per- 
mitting the government to valorize the 
present vear’s wheat crop. It 


from 


“no scheme 


may be 
judged also that he will hesitate a long 
time before permitting a repeal of the 
transportation act or an abandonment 
of the eareful the 
nation’s finances conducted. 

There are many signs that the mood 
of the eountry is changing, and that 
it is looking again for strong leader- 
ship, especially in the matter of the 
nation’s most pressing problems, which 


policy on whieh 


are being 


after all are international. Europe's 
present turmoil has definite reactions 
upon the United States, and even 


though moral forees at this time may 
still fail to prompt 
foreign affairs, our trade 
cessitate a direct 


interest in 


interests 


our 
ne- 
coneern in all that is 
The practical considerations 
involved are carrying us steadily to a 
point constructive must 
be taken, and it is here that the new 
President, in assuming leadership, will 
find need for strong men to show him 


going on. 


where action 


The Automatic Teller 
in a New Dress 





A new and attractive model of The Automatic 
Receiving Teller has just been introduced. This 
model reveals in a distinctive way the atmos- 
phere of the bank which employs it as a means 
of stimulating school savings. 


The demonstrated superiority of the Automatic Receiving 
Teller in encouraging consistent savings among school chil- 
dren makes it a force of genuine new business building. The 
friend alike of teachers and children because of its sim- 
plicity and reliability in handling small coins. 


May we serve your bank? 


American Banking Machine Corporation 


Eddy Buildin 
SAGINAW, MICH. 
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what to do. Not only are many of , 
industries built upon their sales 

foreign markets, but there is the nee 
for conserving what 


we are alreaj 


committed to. The people of othe 
countries, directly and = through the 


governments, owe in the United Stat. 
sixteen billions of dollars. That figy 
alone shows the financial stake we ha 
in hastening the 
peaceful trade. 


re-establishment 


As a contributor to establishing + 
world’s credit relations on a_ firm basi 
the United States is in a_ position {] 
is without parallel. Literally, all otly 
nations the of 
We alone have a lary 


in role borrower 
We are lenders. 
of eredit available, and we ; 
to that credit  furth 
when we are assured of just one thing- 
that the fundamental principles 
credit, which are integrity and safer 
will be observed by the borrowers. 
The restoration of 


are 


amount 


ready extend 


international we 
being requires now, more than ever, 
spirit of understanding and_ tolerance 
Sometimes we believe that this spirit i 
making progress and our hopes for ¢! 
future rise like the mereury on a wan 
day. Then 
and our hopes drop again. 


are disillusion 
For I 
loss to know h 
and until a_ firm 
at which co-operation sli 
begin, and until the Coolidge adi 
stration shows the our 
continue to clouded = and 
But in the long run we shall not i 
able to the fundamental is 
of our relations with Europe, and soon 
later part in 
troubles which upset the world will ha 
to be definitely defined. 

If, ultimately, a peaceful and non 
condition is to 
the standard of life there is to be rai 


again we 
present 

turn, 
established 


we are afta 


to point 


way, part wv 


be obseure 
dodge 


or our overcoming t 


be restored abroad, 
from the point to which it has slumpe 
and if our own trade is to be put: 
a secure and lastingly profitable bas: 
this must have a part int 
economic affairs of Europe. True, ! 


country 


one man or group or country can sol 
But man 
along 


all those problems. one 


one group ean earry toward 


settlement at least one problem whit 
directly our 


eoneerns progress. I! 


-stateman, in or out of the White How 


can grasp at least problem 
finance. 

OF 
must 


before 


one 


chang 
in Euro 


come, 


fundamental 
about 


eourse, a 
be brought 


real progress can 
some of the neediest nations of the ¢ 
tinent of Europe—nations which 
centuries have been the  foundatid 
stones of ‘civilization—there is today! 
assurance regarding the direction | 
which they are headed. 
relations are disrupted, their finaneé 
are disorganized, their eurrencies 2 
at a discount, their budgets are unba 
anced, they have steadily mounting de! 
cits. 
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EXPERT ADVICE ON BANK 
LEGAL PROBLEMS 


What to do in case of stolen certificates of 


deposit or travelers’ checks? 


Selections from 


I. B. A. bulletin tell these and other points 


QUESTION: About a month ago 
we sold some travelers’ cheeks drawn 
against the American Express Com- 
pany to a customer of ours who lett 
Long Beach, California. 

While enroute he was held up by 


highwaymen and his travelers’ cheeks 
stolen. At the point of a gun he was 
commanded to countersign the checks, 
whieh he did. 
from 


As soon as he had 
the shock of his ex- 
perience, he wrote us asking us to have 


re- 
¢ rvered 


payment stopped on these checks. We 
immediately wired the American Ex- 
press Company asking them to stop 


payment on the checks. They replied 


that they would do all in their power 
to assist our eustomer in recovering 
the value of the cheeks. They also 
stated, however, as follows: 
“In view of the fact that your 
client countersigned the checks, 


the Company is not in a position to 


stop payment thereon.” 
bear the 
imprint “Countersign here in presence 


Inasmuch as these cheeks 


ot person cashing,’ we feel that the 
party cashing them for the holder 
without seeing the holder countersign 
them, would be liable for the cheeks, 
and that the matter of tracing the 
party through the endorsements on 


the checks should not be very difficult. 
The point, that are in- 


terested in, is, can our customer recover 


however, we 
from the American Express Company 
the amount of .checks stolen from him? 
If not, what advantage was it to him 
to purchase these checks? 

ANSWER: 


travelers’ 


The purchaser of these 
checks must, unfortunately 
for him, stand the loss, as he has no 
recourse against the American Express 
Company. . All the Express Company 
can do is aid him in tracing the various 
endorsers. True, these were 


procured by duress, and that would be 


cheeks 


a defense against the thief, but not 
against holders in due course or as we 
say, bona fide purchasers for value 


without notice. The checks at the time 
they were presented for ultimate pay- 
ment will appear due and regular upon 
their face and in the they 
pass through the hands of several bona 
tide holders. 

Although the checks read “Counter- 
sign here in 


meaitime 


presence of eash- 
ing,” they were in this instance counter- 
signed in the presence of the thief and 
he appears to be the person 
received them from the owner. 


person 


who 


It would that these travelers’ 
checks were of no more protection to 
the purehaser of them in this instance 
than if he had had eashier’s checks or 
other checks payable to his order and 


seem 


had endorsed them under duress, as was 
done in the case of these cheeks. They 
are, however, more easily cashed than 
ordinary checks and that is one of their 
advantages. 

QUESTION: We recently received 
a cheek one of our depositors 
which was issued by a corporation and 


from 


signed by one of its officers. Neither 
our eustomer nor ourselves knew that 
this check required two signatures 


before corporation’s bank would honor 
same. 

It was deposited and went through 
in the customary manner and was re- 
turned protested by the Buffalo branch 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York located at Buffalo. The cheek 
was $10.00 and the protest fee $1.30. 

We are writing to inquire under what 
rule of law the Federal Reserve Bank 
had any right to protest this check for 
lack of signature. The Federal Reserve 
Bank, to whom we wrote, advised that 
their attorneys informed them that for 
their own protection and the protection 
of their endorsers, 
lack of 
protested. 


items veturned for 


countersignature should be 
This seems to be unjust and unfair, 
and to our way of thinking, illegal, and 
we would thank vou for giving us your 
opinion 
precedent 


on the subject, quoting any 


whieh vou might find that 
bears on the subject. 

ANSWER: If the 
tion actually required signatures 
fact had but one, it was an 
incomplete instrument and not charge- 
able by the drawee bank to its corpora- 
tion customer, 


check in ques- 
two 


and in 


From one standpoint, it did not  re- 
quire protest, as a primary debtor is 
not entitled to notice of dishonor. In 
an action on the check against the cor- 
poration it would not be necessary to 
inelude demand and the 
certificate of protest no 


notice, and 


would have 
utility as an item of evidence. 

On the other hand, I take it from the 
statement of facts that the instrument 
was valid on its face and as the cheeks 
had foreign endorsements. I ean see 
where the Buffalo branch of the Federal 
Reserve Bank in New York felt it wise 
to protest for its protection and for the 
protection of its immediate endorser. 


It is safer in these questionable Cases 
to ineur the nominal expense of protest 
than to take the chanee of not protest. 
ing. I believe that had the same questio 
arisen on a $10,000.00 item and it a 
necessary for the inquiring bank 4 


decide whether to protest or not. 
would have protested. 
Our Negotiable Instruments — [ay 


says that where a bill does not appear 
on its face to be a foreign bill, protest 
thereof in case of dishonor is unneges. 
sary, but it does not say that protey 
shall not be made, and in effect author. 
izes it, and as a matter of custom, ; 
great deal of inland paper is protested, 


In view of the Law’s authorization, 
it seems that this protest charge js , 
proper one against the parties liable 
view of the custom, and especially » 
where the paper was a foreign bill 


the bank which caused the protest to 
be made. 

Section 117 of our Negotiable Ip. 
struments <Aet, whieh is one of. the 


¢lauses in the Uniform Negotiable In- 
struments Act, reads as __ follows 
“Where any negotiable instrument ha 


heen dishonored, it may be protested 
for non-acceptance or non-payment, as 
the but protest is not 
required except in the case of foreig 


bills of exchange. 


case may be; 


It would seem that the corporatio 
which issued this cheek with faulty a 
missing signature should stand the ex- 
pense of this protest fee. It is 
party at fault. 

QUESTION: A certain manufac 


urer, A, ships an order of merchandis 
to his customer, B, in another Stat 
The shipment is made on order notit 
bill of lading to whieh A. attached his 
dratt on arrival against B, depositing 
same with his local bank C, for credit 
to his Now C_ sends thes 
documents to correspondent bank in th 
city, D, for erediting the account o 
C. D in turn forwards these paper 
with draft attached to the bank located 
in the same town where the goods att 
shipped or to the bank, through whi 
B or A has requested that dratt bk 
sent for collection and payment. This 


account. 


last point bank we will designate as £ 
In due time shipment arrives and! 
goes to E, takes up and pays the drat 


In the meantime, FE is hard presse 
negligently or intentionally holds 
funds and does not remit.  Betore | 


makes remittance for collection 


suspends and is taken charge of ! 
receiver. 

Is A, C or D a preferred credito 
of the bank E? What liability, if am. 
would D have to C, or C have to A! 
such transaction? Would A, C or! 
claim against E, be allowed and pal 
in full or would it be prorated on sallé 
basis as all other creditors? Woil! 
this same problem apply on any papeS 
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Head Office, Fireman's Fund Insurance Company, 
San Francisco, California. 


U* DER the above caption, the 
Fireman’s Fund Insurance Company 
described in their publication the results 
secured with the Monroe Calculating 


Machine. 


“The Head Office recently had 1,072 
separate transactions to compute in a 
limited time, as a result of the cancel- 
lation of a re-insurance treaty. 


“A plan was finally devised whereby 
two clerks of less than a year’s ex- 
perience, with the aid of two Monroe 
Calculating Machines completed the 
task in six hours’ time, or an average 
of twenty seconds apiece, absolutely 
without brain fag and in addition 
furnishing a mechanical check on the 
correctness of their work. 


“As yet no errors have been found 
and none has been returned fer 
correcticn.” 





“. ““ ~~“Not One Mistake 
sim 1072. Chances 


If any one feature of the Monroe is 
more highly spoken of than others by its 
thousands of users, it is the certainty of 
First-time Accuracy. 


Speed and Simplicity of operation and 
Durability are inherent characteristics of 
Monroe design and construction, widely 
appreciated and valued. But these, 
without Accuracy, would mean waste. 


That the Monroe is a machine of con- 
stant accuracy, providing safeguards 
against errors of the “human element”, 
has been demonstrated time and again. 


The Monroe is made in a size and 
model to fit your figuring needs, each 
with the Visible Proof of Accuracy, fast, 
simple and easy to operate. 


Ask for a demonstration or Free Trial 
on your own work. 


KO 





REG. TRADE MARK 


CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY 


WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK 


Monroe Service is available at all Principal Points in the United States and Canada and throughout the World 
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Block signals of business 


eer credit informa- 
tion bears the same relation 
to business that the modern signal 
system bears to the railroad. 


Like the automatic block sig- 


nal system of atrunk line railroad, 
protecting each mile of trackage, 
The Equitable’s system of gath- 
ering information for safeguard- 
ing its commercial depositors 
extends throughout the whole 
business world, 


) 


We aimto help depositors avoid 
trouble by giving them accurate 
information of the credit condi- 
tions surrounding a transaction, 
interpreted by men trained to di- 
agnose business tendencies from 
current facts. 


For with this information and 
counsel, a manufacturer or mer- 
chant knows more definitely 
when to hold back and when to 
go ahead. 


The same service we render our own commercial depositors is avail- 
able to the customers of correspondent banks. Write for particulars, 


THE FE 


QUITABLE 


TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
37 WALL STREET 


FOREIGN OFFICES 
LONDON: 3 King William St., E.C.4 


PARIS: 23 Rue de la Paix 
MEXICO CITY: 48 Calle de Capuchinas 


DISTRICT REPRESENTATIVES 


PHILADELPHIA: Land Title Building 
BALTIMORE: Calvert and Redwood Sts. 
CHICAGO: 29 South La Salle St. 

SAN FRANCISCO: 485 California Street 





ot any kind that E received and handled even though the property cannot be 


for collection and remittance? 

ANSWER: The question here pre- 
sented is, whether the proceeds of the 
collection in question can be treated 
as a trust fund. This is not a question 
of priority but if the fund in question 
is a trust fund, is a question of the 
right of the 
money to reclaim it. 

A trust creditor of a bankrupt is not 
entitled to any preference over the 
general creditors merely because of the 
character of his claim. He is entitled 
to satisfaction of his elaim if he ean 
show that the trust fund or. property 
into which it 
the hands of the trustee in bankruptey 
and increased the 


owner of property or 


was converted came into 


assets of the estate 


identified Black on  Bank- 
(3rd ed.) 634, and cases cited. 

But first the trust must be distinetly 
established, and a contract or transae- 
tion, which merely creates the relation 
of debtor and ereditor between the 
parties without impressing a trust on 
any fund or property, will not be suf- 
ficient to support a claim to payment 
in full. Black on Bankruptey (3rd 
ed.) 634. 

A check or note deposited with a 
bank for collection and against whieh 
the depositor is not allowed to draw 
until payment become the 
property of the bank and may be re- 
claimed from its trustee in bankruptey. 
But it is otherwise where the note or 


exactly 
ruptey 


,does_ not 
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~ This 


check is at once passed to the credit ¢ 
the depositor’s general account. Bla 
on Bankruptey (3rd ed.) 355. E 


The general rule laid down by a | 


Illinois courts is that “one who deposits 
a cheek in a bank and receives ¢rej; 
therefor is not entitled, after the ched 
has been paid by the drawee bank, ani 
the proceeds thereof so mingled wit 
other of the bank in which + 
was deposited, as to lose their identi 
as a fund, to be preferrei 
creditor for the amount of the che 
upon the voluntary assignment of the 
latter bank a few days after receiving 
the check, although the officers the 
knew the bank was insolvent.” 

The court in the ease of Lantern) 
vs. Travous, 174 Tll. 459, further says 
“It has frequently been announced a 
the law of this State that even in a eas 
where a definite and actual trust fun 
whieh 


money 


made a 


possesses all the attributes of 


a separate and distinet identity, ha: 
been so mixed and mingled with other 
funds as to render 


possible, the cestui 


identification in. 
trust in the 
event of the insolveneyv of the truste 
and _ the 
rights of a general ereditor.”  MeGe 
on Banks and Banking (3rd ed.) 333, 

From the facts submitted in this in 
quiry, it appears that E held the fund 
and mixed them with the other funds o 
that bank-and that they did not become 
susceptible of identification and that, 
therefore, A is a general creditor o 
the failed bank and must file his clair 
as such and pro rata with the 
other ereditors. Neither A, C or Dis: 
preferred creditor. E, C and D ar 
merely collecting agencies or channel 
The rules above apply to all collection 
of any kind received by FE and handle! 
for collections and remittance. It maj 
he, as above intimated, that the proceet 


que 


is remitted to the position 


share 


of this collection were segregated or & 
handled as to permit of ready iden 
tification. In that ther 
were not so commingled with the othe 
funds of the failed bank that the 
could be identified and in such cas 
that they could be recovered in fu 
from the receiver. But from a carefi 
reading of the inquiry, I am_ ineline 
to think that the ease 
should be, 


other words, 


such was not 
carefull 


the tow! 


however, 
looked 
where the failed bank is located and wh 
will make the investigation at the 1 
stance of the inquiring bank. 
solution of the problem will : 
entirely upon the actual facts as dé 
closed by this investigation. 


QUESTION: This _ bank 


into by someone in 


issued 


time certificate. of deposit to a depo | 
itor who elaims that the certificate We 
brougit 


stolen. The certificate 
into this bank before the bank kne‘ 
the certificate was stolen. The certificat 
was endorsed by another party endor 
ing in this way: The 
was written on the bank “by’ 


Was 


correct malt 
the nant 


‘ 





A. corre! 


depen! 
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of the second party or the one cashing 
the certificate. This bank then issued 
another certificate to the party who 
brought in the first certificate to the 
bank. 

The first depositor, or the rightful 
owner, now demands the money for the 
certificate because he did not endorse 
the certificate or give any one permis- 
sion. Can he compel this bank to pay 
him the money? 

Suppose that the second party, who 
now has another certificate in his name, 
takes the certificate to another bank or 
another party and endorses it over to 
them in the regular manner, would we 
be compelled to cash this certificate 
when presented ? 

ANSWER: Inquiring bank is liable 
to the first depositor or rightful owner 
of the original certificate as he did not 
endorse it nor authorize endorsement of 
his name thereon. If the second party, 
who now has a certificate in his name, 
transfers the certificate to another bank 
or party without notice and that party 
innocent holder 
inquiring bank would also 
to honor this certificate, as 
fide holder would hold the same free 
trom defense of fraud on the part of 
payee. 

Inquiring bank was negligent in per- 


hecomes an for value, 
be obliged 


such bona 


mitting the name of the payee in the 
first certificate to be endorsed by a 
person not having authority so to do, 
and the issuance of another certificate 
in the name of the rightful payee would 
not afford it the proteetion which it 
endeavored to secure by this means. 

QUESTION: One of our ldoeal 
manufacturers has recently commenced 
paying their employes by check. They 
have several cases lately where checks 
have been reported lost by a second 
endorser, 

Will you please advise us what is 
«ustomary in cases of this kind, in 
issuing duplicate checks? The treas- 
urer of the factory takes the stand that 
the employe has received payment and 
their contract with 
completed. 
ANSWER: The burden of proeur- 
ing duplicate checks under the cireum- 
stances recited falls upon the owners 
of the checks who lost them. Should 
the checks get into the hands of inno- 
cent purchasers for value, they become 
holders in due course and acquire title 
to the checks with full right to enforce 
them. The problem is handled by 
Thomas B. Paton, general counsel for 
the American Bankers Association, in 
his opinions quoted below, viz: 

“2186, 


him is, therefore, 


The Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 

a Company issued its check for $60.00 
an n Doe, who endorsed it in blank 
ce cashed it with a pool room pro- 
= Shortly after, the proprietor lost 
the check and immediately notified 
company not to honor the ‘check if 


we without his endorsement. 
eck was stolen and 
nocent purchaser 
where a check, 
in blank of the 


The 
negotiated to an in- 

value. Opinion: 
the endorsement 
stolen from the 


for 
bearing 
payee, is 
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The 


owner and negotiated to an innocent pur 
chaser for value, the latter is a holder in 
due course and acquires title to the check 
with right of enforcement.” 

“2186a. A’s check to B- endorsed in 
blank by the latter, is stolen and negotiated 
to E, an innocent purchaser, for value. 
Payment was stopped by A. Opinion: E 


as holder in due course has a right to 
enforce payment from the drawer and en- 
dorser. The check was made payable to 
bearer by the endorsement in blank and 
E was an innocent holder in due course, 
notwithstanding it has been stolen. Mass. 
Nat. Bank vs. Snow, 187 Mass. 160. _ Jef- 
ferson B. vs. Chapman, 122 Tenn. 415. 
Schaffer vs. Marsh, Mis. (N. Y.) 307 
N. Y. Inst. A. (Comsr’s dft.), Sec. 57.” 


It is true that the maker of the checks 
has made payment to its employe and 
that its eontraet with the employe is 
conditionally completed. It is ab- 
solutely completed if the check was 
received as absolute payment by the 
employe. Suppose, however, that the 


‘The 
First National Bank 
of Boston 


leading financial institution in 


New England 


Branch at Buenos Aires, Argentina 
Branch at Havana, Cuba 


Special Representative in London 


Resources $300,000,000 


maker of the check discovered after 
delivery of the same that it had made 
a mistake by writing the check for too 
large an had issued two 
checks to the same employe for the 
same period of employment. I do not 
believe the maker of the check would 
hesitate to exercise its right to 
payment. 


amount or 


stop 


The maker of the check should, as 
matter of business. courtesy at least, 
co-operate with the owner who lost the 
same and issue duplieates, taking in- 
demnifving refunding bonds if it feels 
it is assuming any risk in the premises. 
The owner of the lost eheek should, of 
course, stop payment on the 
an effort to the cheek 


same in 


prevent being 
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paid to a person not entitled thereto, 
but, as above stated, the burden in the 
first instance lies upon the party who 
lost 


his duty; 


the check as the drawee has done 
it is through no fault of it 
that the holder does not get his money, 


and if through aecident or fraud the 
holder has become deprived of the 


check, the loss as between him and the 
As Morse 
(See. 


drawer should fall upon him. 
on “Banks and Banking” 
395a ) 
they fall as to innocent parties, can 
care be encouraged.” 


says: 


“Only by leaving losses where 


net, 
iro ab? 33 


~ Pree 


we 


0; 


QUESTION: We enclose copy of 
trade acceptance which this bank dis- 
The 
question arises as to whether payment 
could be enforced on this trade accept- 
ance, as the phrase, “For value received” 
or the customary clause “The obligation 
of the acceptor herein arises out of the 


counted for one of its customers. 


purchase of goods from the drawer,” 
is omitted from the instrument. 

It is the contention of one of our 
officers that since this phrase has been 
omitted from the trade acceptance that 
the acceptor could prove that there was 
no consideration when this acceptance 
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was issued; hence the endorser could 
ld 


not collect. 
ANSWER: The omission of the 
words “For value received” does not 
affect the negotiability of this aeeent. 
ance. Archer vs. Claflin, 31 Tl. 306, 
It is also unnecessary for the trade 
the customary 
clause “The obligation of the acceptor 


acceptance to retain 


herein arises out of the purchase of | 


goods from the drawer.” The consid. 
eration is presumed in a negotiable jp. 
strument, and the Illinois Negotiable 


Instruments Law does not require that 


a consideration be expressed or that any 
mention of a consideration be made, 

See. 6 of our Act provides that the 
validity and negotiable character of ay 
instrument are not affected by the fae 
that (1) it is not dated; or (2) it doe 
not specify the value given or that any 
value has been given therefor; or does 
not specify the place where it is drawn 
or the place where it is payable; o 


bears a seal; or is payable in currency 
or current funds, or designates a par- 
ticular kind of current money in which 


payment is to be made. 

Under regulation A, series of 1916- 
1917, covering rediscounts, Section 13 
of the Federal Reserve Act, the Federal 
Reserve Board defines a trade accept: 
“A draft or bill of exchang 
drawn by the seller on the purchase 
of sold | 


accepted 
purchaser,” and so far as the respeetiv 


ance 


as 


goods and by su 
rights and obligations of the parties t 
the 
unnecessary to recite that the paper 1s 


instrument are concerned, it 


trade acceptance. The only object ot 
indicating that it is a trade acceptanee | 
is to facilitate its rediscount. 

I am of the opinion that payment 0 
this trade acceptance can be legally e 


forced by any holder in due course. 


E. L. Mattson Decorated by Swedish 
King 

During a visit in an official eapaelt) 
as chairman of the Minnesota Delegi: 
tion to the Gothenburg Tercentenml 
Exposition, Edgar L. Mattson, vice 
president of the Midland Nations 
Bank of Minneapolis, chairman of th 
executive committee of the Nation 
bank division of the American Bankes 
Association and formerly president 
the Minnesota Bankers Association, 
admitted to the Swedish Order of Vas 
as a Commander by King Gustaf. The 
Order of Vasa is an Order of Mert 
founded in 1772 by King Gustavus tt 
Third. During the Delegation’s st 
in Sweden, its members were guests # 
a state dinner given by the King. Mr 
Mattson presented a resolution “pass?! 
by the Legislature of the State of Mi 
nesota and received in return greetilss 
from the King to the people of Mu- 
nesota. 
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| | ESTABLISHING SOUND RELA. 


TIONS WITH FRIEND PUBLIC 9 ie ‘ 
(Continued from page 23) You Can’t Mis-file 


. banker should warn the borrower that 


it is better to promise less and fulfill And You Can Always 


e 
‘omise than to fall down on an 

| the promise than In hy Vard or VLards 

de agreement of his own making. . with th 
e ag z ‘ 4 1 

ry 4 borrower should be impressed with z Bis ie - 
oe the importance of attending to his 

' maturities on the day they are due, or 


in advance of that day. Carelessness 
in this regard is in much the same 
category as overdrafts, and unless the 


banker makes it clear to the borrower 
lat ‘ ° > . ° 
eT that the point is of vital importance, 
7 he is likely to suit his own convenience. 
isa When a loan is not made on collateral S 
the the bank should require a financial state- 

sole ment from the borrower. It is only . : . 
fact in recent years that banks generally No filing necessary — just put the cards in the drawer 
does have required periodical _ statements anywhere without guide cards: the keys find them — mechan- 
" from their borrowers. It was con- ically and unfailingly — singly or by groups. 
does ‘dered by them as an unwarranted A card index finding machine is just as important to any bank as its 
awn | ees oe ill alta: We calculating machines, time-stamps or other equipment in which an uner- 

prying into their : IV ae “airs. 4 os ring mechanism takes the place of erring human brains and hands. 

0! , . , , . 

5 most eoneerns voluntarily give then 
ent bankers a financial statement, and often Use Your Present Cards 
par: | an audited statement, whether they are Attach to the bottom of each card holder— on the corrugations — a 
hich AUS ok Mie Minn oak dead “Thev Lederman Steel Clip for each of as many classifications as you wish to 

eens 1 ; \ ; 1 i ; give that card. 

frequently ae ee me Ree cerwes Pressing a key raises all cards clipped for that key, by raising steel 
916. each item with their banker, to get the rod extending the length of the drawer. 
n 13 benefit of his suggestions and eriticisms. *1° 

beet of his suggest “ee Great Versatility 

deral [here are still many who refuse, but 


The same drawer full of 300 cards can be cross-indexed for many different classifi- 
cent: the number is inereasinelv small. The cations. Such as due dates for notes, certification of checks, below-par on checking 
: ore deposits, over-drafts, etc., etc. 


Lederman Equipment is offered in the following sizes: 
haser tine example of the cumulative effect 3x5 cards— 26 keys to the drawer ; 5x8 cards—31 keys to the drawer 


lange change in attitude in this regard is a 











. . , : 4x6 cards—31 keystothe drawer | 6x9 caras—50 keys to the drawer 
Sut of a long eampaign ol educational work, Let us make a beginning by equipping a few drawers for a certain list or purpose 
petly Principles governing the rate of in- their convenience will be so manifest that you will speedily replace all your present 
aa records with the Lederman System. 
les terest on loans are not well understood Send for detailed description of what this system will do for you. 
it i by the public. What is a proper rate 
ll ; ‘ a : A limited number of territories are still open for high grade office 
risé for a bank to charge is, of course, a specialty distributors. Also a few district manager positions are open. 
et of matter to be determined by the cireum- We shall be glad to hear from you. Write, giving full particulars 
prance | stances of each case. Some men com- 
pare the rate of interest on notes sold d S t I 
ent 01 through commercial paper brokers, or e erman VS em nc. 
lv et: the rate on call ia in New York, or 403 Minahan Bldg. 
ree. the Federal Reserve Bank rediscount GREEN BAY, WIS.,U.S.A. 
| rate, with rates prevalent in their local- ' 
ity or ordinary commercial loans, and ——— -- — - —— 
wedish | demand that they be granted a similar who has always carried large balances times situations arise where the bank 
rate of interest by their local banker. and borrowed little. Syndicated finan- has two courses open to it—one which 
pari While these rates are indications of the cial articles found on the financial page leads to purely selfish aggrandisement, 
Jeleza- general trend of the money market, they of the local newspaper of the smaller and the other which brings the bank 
tennis oon a any sense control the rate of cities apparently create the impression out whole, and at the same time perhaps 
ie interest which a customer of a commer- on the minds of many business men saves an industry to the community 
ations i cial bank should be charged for money that the rates for money therein men- and employment for many citizens who 
a the | in Baltimore, Cleveland, or San Fran- tioned are those which should properly might otherwise be reduced to hard- 
ations a That rate is dependent upon the he charged everywhere. And that. the ship. The public feels kindly to the 
sili ocal demand for money, upon the value banker who insists on his usual six bank which takes the latter course. The 
lent of S the horrower’s business to the bank per cent, which is often a meager return public approves of the constructive 
a over a period of time, upon the strength for the risk assumed, is a plain robber banker. ; . . 
¢ Ves of the financial statement offered, and baron. The truth of the matter is that The public gives bankers credit for 
e The upon the liquidity of the loan. <A bus- for the same kind of a loan, under the a great deal more financial wisdom and 
Meri an man knows, or should know, same cireumstances and conditions, the business foresight than they usually pos- 
vus tle aes ier his relations with his bank New York banker is quite likely asking _ sess. They frequently follow the 
’s stay fi entitle him to the lowest and best rate the same, or even a higher rate than banker blindly in investments assuming 
"Of interest or not. For instanee, if the country banker. that a proposition must be a splendid 
oa aa been riding his banker during Every bank owes a duty to the com- one to have his support. This presents 
passe tinno oe = borrowing con- munity in which it is located to use a situation pregnant with dire results 
5 a usly without reduction and without its power and influence in a beneficial for the community. A banker owes it 
of » keeping compensating balances, he is way. The modern banker feels this to the public to use this power spar- 
"4 7 and should not be entitled to as responsibility. Of course his primary ingly, if at all. The banker who sells 
or 3 





avorable a rate as some other customer duty is to his stockholders. But many the use of his name to promoters to sell 
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DETR OIT 


HE “FOURTH CITY” is continuing its remarkable record 
of growth. For twenty years this city has forged steadily 


forward. 


The Michigan State Telephone Company is carrying ona 
building program providing for a community of two million 


by 1930. 


Your bank should have the best connection obtainable in 


order to serve your customers in this rapidly growing territory. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


DETROIT 


MICHIGAN 


The First National Bank, the Central Savings Bank and the 
First National Company of Detroit, are under one ownership. 








doubtful securities to a confiding 
public is not only wholly unworthy of 
publie trust, but a positive menace to 
his bank and to the community. One 
ot the favorite methods of scheming 
promoters is to worm their way into the 
confidence of a banker, sell him 
thoroughly on some apparently sound 
proposition, and then buy him with 
free stock and a directorship. While 
it is unethical for a banker to so permit 
_ the use of his name, it is the height of 
folly for him to permit the name of his 
hank to be used in any way, in liter- 
ature or advertising matter, that might 
even remotely lead a person to believe 
that the proposition had the support 
of his bank. 

It is the duty of the bank to do every- 
thing possible to expose and prevent 
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the sale of “wild-cat” investments. The 
amount of capital that is wasted every 
year in worthless securities that might 
have been directed into productive 
channels to the benefit of both the com- 
munity and the bank, is amazing. Blue 
Sky Laws are a step in the right diree- 
tion, but the country is still full of 
wolves who are seeking ways to devour 
the public. The banker, because of his 
unique position can do a great deal to 
minimize this evil. 

One of the most effective ways of 
curtailing foolish investments is to en- 
thrift. Saving is the most 
effective means of increasing the capital 
funds of the community. Not only is 
the banker who encourages thrift help- 
ing the community, but he is also ad- 
vanecing the interests of the bank. The 


courage 


5; { 
public has responded splendidly to the | 
plea for thrift, but the surface only has 
heen seratched. The amount of capita 


that could be collected in the hanks | 
this country, if the publie could be per. ! 
suaded to really deny themselves ani | 
save regularly and _— svstematical); 
would be tremendous. Banks quit 
generally exert themselves to encouray, 


the public to save. But in many se 
tions competition for savings account |! 
has led banks into the error of. stress 
ing the interest to be earned, instead | 
of the much more important benefit: . 
to be derived. The elemental desire 9 
the saver is to accumulate principal 
His first thought is for the security. 
growth, and availability of his saving. 
and although he expects some reason. 
able interest, the amount is, in mos 
cases, a secondary consideration. The 
banker should constantly keep before 
the public the great benefits 
derived from systematic saving. 

The hank stands in the communit 
for certain definite things. It has q 
number ot mediums through whieh it 
talks to the public, both directly and 
indirectly. Perhaps the most effective 
way is indirectly, through satisfied cus. 
tomers. A satisfied 
boosts his bank on every occasion is 
very desirable asset. Conversely a dis 
gruntled customer ean do considerable 
harm. In dealing with its customer 
the banker should always bear in mind 
that he is talking to the public throug! 
them. 


to he 


eustomer — whi 


The First National Bank of Owens. 
boro, Kentucky, has been granted per: | 
mission to do trust business. 
oa | 
W. A, has been chosen as 
manager of the new branch bond offi 
opened by the Fidelity National Bank 
and Trust Company of Kansas City, 
Missouri, at Wichita, Kansas. | 


Kinney 


W. Spencer Mason was appointel , 
manager of the Central and Third 
branch of the Pacifie-Southwest Trust 
& Savings Bank of Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, to sueceed W. A. Davis. 

Bell resigned his position #& 
American Bank 0 


a. RB. 
manager of the 
Manteca, California. 


W. T. Phelps was elected presidet! 
of the Commercial Savings Bank at 
Marshall, Michigan. Harold C. Albaug! 
sueceeds Mr. Phelps as_ cashier. 


Robert Rae, president of the Bam 
of Commerce, Bisbee, Arizona, has a 
cepted the position of general manage | 


of the Western States Securities Con i 


panies of Phoenix. He will retain his 
interests in the bank. 


Alterations to the New Britain Trus 
Company, New Britain, Connectictt 
will be made to cost $50,000. 
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HANDLE DORMANT SAVINGS | 


» 1923 


( ie } 
: r ACCOUNTS WITH CARE 
an} . . Po 9” 
_. 9 from page " ) | The CONTINENTAL and 
e per. the results justity the cost of the cam- | COMMERCIAL 
S sal } paign? ; vs B A N K S 
ically Another test. Accounts having bal- CHICAGO 
anit ances of $500 and under were grouped iaiiaiieaititeiiia. 
rave for treatment. 2632 letters were sent $500,000,000 
si out, 13 9 10 percent, or 367, were 
ous | returned, = leaving 2265 that were ° 
‘die delivered to the different depositors. 
astes Seventy days after the solicitation, it 
onefits | was found that among the accounts not 
ive af receiving the letter, 57 had closed, or 
cipal 155/10 percent. Of these that received 
‘urit the letter, 238 had closed their account 
ies or only 10 5 10 pereent. Total bal- 
oason ances of both groups were taken 60 5 
most days before letters were sent, at the A 
The time letters were sent, and 60 days CONTINENTAL 
before later. Both groups showed very slight 


lo Te increases, to be exact, $16,000 among SERVICE — 
those who received the letter. This WITH 


vunity could be called the normal result when 7,450 BANKS 

has 4 no stimulation had been attempted. A | 

ich it review made 60 days later of both | 

y and groups showed a decrease of $5,645 in | Tt f e F d 
ective the total balances of the group not re- rans erring un S 
1 cus. ceiving the letter as against an increase 


wh of $41,348 in the group which received | 
| is § the letter. for Thousands of Banks 











a dis This brings us to the question: 
erable (an a bank afford to stimulate its small li > - h ; : 
omiers dormant savings accounts, if the de- E iminating ours and minutes 1s an 
mind positors who respond under the pres : , : 
rougl sure of a campaign cease to make fur- every-day practice with us 1n transfer- 
ther deposits after the camapign closes? : 
Is the cost of securing new business by | ring funds for the many banks we serve. 
a stimulating small inactive acceunts too | 
F great to justify the expense? : 
° e 
To bankers who contemplate the stim- | Much depends on making money 
| ; g 
ulatio lormant savings accounts, . . : 5 
on as ne - ( wascsou ee ee = | available in the Tn possible sie 
office the following course is eee nen ao | 
Bank Begin your campaign with your small | —— 
Ce inactive accounts. In so doing, you wherever it 1s needed. 
“Hl are not risking the loss of good cus- 
omers. * vou are suecesstul and con- ; . 
tomers. If vou are me as ed Because of our long experience weal 
inted | vinced that the results justi e urthe1 
ind florts nm inerease the s ‘eof ° 
Third eff rts, _ seggtcegy 1e _— : | the volume of —_— = _ fain 
Trust operation so as to take in gett | 
Cali- having larger balances. Then expanc | . 
again until you reach an amount equal | developed a system of short cuts and 
to the average balance of all savings | ‘ ; 
n as accounts in vour bank. Let the average connections which enable us to save both 
k of balance of all your savings accounts be | ; 
the danger point beyond which you time and money for our customer banks. 
should not go, for, as already stated, | 
ident ; depositors with large balances are | ; ; 
k 0" easily offended by such an appeal. To reach remote points speedily, use 
aug! , : 
| eae Continental Service. 
The First National Bank of Cam- 
Bans bridge, Illinois, plans to remodel its 
5 at- 


et — at an expenditure of CONTINENTAL and COMMERCIAL 


A new front will also be made 


a I to the bank. NATIONAL BANK of CHICAGO 


= “An Extra Measure of Service” 

La Plans are being drawn for making a 
irs top addition and remodeling the bank 
and office building of the Rockford Na- | 
tional Bank of Rockford, Tllinois. | 


Hieut, 
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Buffalo— 


A Steel Center 


Because of its lake frontage 
and available electric power 
as well as being one of the 
largest railroad centers in 
the country, Buffalo offers 
an ideal location for its steel 
industries. The principal 
companies operate 13 blast 


furnaces, 38 open hearth furnaces and 20 rolling mills. 
These companies produce 2,000,000 tons of finished products 


a year. 


BUFFALO—a city of enterprise served by,the 


MARINE 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF BUFFALO 


Capital, Surplus and Reserves over $20,000,000.00 








SHADE OF HAMILTON DIRECTED 


OLD SPIRITUALIST BANK 





NEVENTY years ago, with the astral 
shade of the great Alexander 
Hamilton as a sort of chairman of the 
board of directors, probably the world’s 
strangest bank came into being, in 1852, 
in Chicago. 
The following banking rules were en- 
forced: 








“We loan to no one to pay 
debts. 


“We loan to no one to aid in 
murder of anything which has 
life. 

“We loan nothing on real 
estate—believing that real 
estate cannot be bought and 
sold, and that possession with 
use is the only title. 

“We loan nothing to aid in 
making or selling intoxicat- 


ing liquors or tobacco in any 
of its forms.” 





The founder of this strange institu- 
tion was Seth Paine, one of the first 
advocates of spiritualism in the United 
States. The bank he started was known 


as “The Bank of Chicago,” and was 
located on Clark street near Randolph 
street. 

Above the banking rooms was a large 
hall where Paine and his followers, 
nearly all stockholders and depositors 
in the bank, held their seances. When 
doubt arose in their minds concerning 
the policy of the bank, or there was 
a division of opinion, the spirit of 
Hamilton, the financier, was invoked, 
and his advice, as interpreted through 
the spirit manifestations, was followed 
to the letter. 

Hamilton’s reputation as a shrewd 
banker, gained during his long fight 
for the national banks, met with a 
severe set-back, however, for the in- 
stitugion failed, and the spiritualist- 
banker spent his declining years on his 
Lake Zurich estate. 


The Fidelity Bank of New Smyrna, 
Florida, plans to erect a new bank build- 
ing. 


Work is progressing rapidly on the 
new Armour State Bank of Clay, Ken- 
tucky. The structure will cost approx- 
imately $15,000. 
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HANDING IT TO “CHARITY: | 
(Continued from page 27) ' 


Parker swung around on his new bus. 


iness manager. “By George! Alig 
vou're going to have this little contr. 
bution game fixed so that it’s pe 
to be like throwing bread ' 


upon the 
waters, aren’t vou?” 

“Hit the nail on the head, chief 
and Alton brought his fist down on th 
desk to give emphasis to his point 
“We couldn’t stop these little cont, 
bution leaks so we just had to get some | 
wav to make the water flow back in 
again. I think if 
contributions in the right way wer 
going to be able to make them pay 


we follow Up our 


Every contribution we make is an jn. 
vestment in good will but it isn’t going 
to bring us anything unless we capitalize 
on it. And it amounts to more than 
that, chief. The race for new busines 
in this town is getting pretty speedy, 
It’s going to the swift. All the banks 
are carrying through pretty thorough 
new business programs along the usual 
lines. The bank that’s wide awake 
enough now to sieze the unusual oppor. 
tunity is going to have the jump on the 
rest of them. We've got to make use 
of every opportunity for new business 
that comes along. Oftentimes it’s the 
little things that count. Contributions 
are little opportunities that can be 
made to pay if you go after them 
right.” 

Roy H. Morris, Harry J. Kasting 
and Hugh A. Green have incorporated 
under the name of Morris, Kasting & 
Green, investment bonds, opening offices 
in the Chieago Trust Building at 7 
West Monroe Street, Chicago. The 
will conduct a general investment. bus- 
iness dealing in government, municipal, 
railroad, public utility and corporation 


bonds. | 

Noel State Bank, located at Mi: 
waukee Avenue and North Avenue, 
Chieago, has been admitted to dire 
membership in the Chicago Clearing 
House Association, having been al 


affiliated member thereof since 1914. 

A $20,000 bank building will be erected 
for the Nottingham Savings and Bank 
ing Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Plans are being drawn for making | 
alterations to the First National Bank, 
Port Clinton, Ohio. 

A seven story bank and office build 
ing, 50x90 feet, to cost $250,000, wil 
be erected for the Union National Bank, 
Bartlesville, Oklahoma. 


& 
5 
* 


The Toluea State Bank, Toluca, Illi 
nois, plans the erection of a new hank 
building sometime in 1924. 
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TREND INDICATES BETTER 
FARM CONDITION 


and 


HE farmer, his the 
marketing of them are not going to 
interfere with the orderly development 


crops 


of the business cycle or interrupt the 
continuity of activity. The 
farmer did not make the expansion of 


business 


iness or contribute to it except in an 
It is unfortunate that 
he has not participated as fully as 
others, but he has participated. His 
position is better than it was when the 


bus 
incidental way. 


evele began and there is strong evidence 
that it will be better than it is. The 
farmer’s position is not as bad as it 
has been pictured, but, whatever it may 
be, it is not going to put an end to a 
business condition which it did not 
create. The continuation of business 
activity is not dependent on agriculture 
to any unusual degree and agriculture 
is well enough off to contribute some- 
thing to the continuation. Too many 
factors, indirectly related to agriculture, 
tell the story of prosperity. 


* = * * 

— is still in the expansion 

stage of the evele. There is nothing 
in the crop situation to refute this. 
Agricultural production gives no sign 
that it will act as a check on business 
activity or alter materially the stage or 
the degree of business expansion. 

The great question in the realm of 
agriculture is not now so much whether 
the erops are large or small, as the 
extent and nature of the demands for 
the various products, their marketing 
and the method of it and the prices 
they will bring. 

For many weeks there has been much 
agitation as to the crops, particularly 
the wheat crop. There has been a vast 
expenditure of emotion. There have 
been intense political reactions, but, 
after all, the question resolves itself 
into the quality and quantity of bus- 
iness. Business may be influenced by 
political plans and emotional outbursts 


but it seldom is. 
* 


* * * 

HERE is much to indicate that agri- 

culture is going to share in good 
business in inereasing — proportion. 
Regardless of the gloomy stories, pros- 
perity is beginning to reach out to the 
farms. 

Perhaps too much has been 
about the maladjustment of 
between agricultural and 
products. It is all but conventional 
to assume that the farmer pays for 
his living at the same rate as the city 
dweller: As a matter of fact he does 
not. His margins of profit vary greatly 
but his costs of production are un- 
known and probably unascertainable. 
Attempts to learn them have brought 
only confusion. Dependence for in- 
formation as to the farmers’ purchasing 
power must be drawn from the values 
of their product in the aggregate. 


said 
prices 
industrial 
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How a banker’s resourcefulness 
foiled a scheming earl 


HERE is an authentic story of a 

banker who incurred the enmity of a 
powerful English noble, the Earl of Dar- 
lington. So great was the Earl's displeas- 
ure that he swore vengeance and schemed 
to cause the banker's ruin. 

He ordered his several thousand tenants 
to pay their rents in the form of notes 
drawn on the bank, thinking that he might 
in this way gather more notes than the 
bank could cash. The result would be 
disaster to the banker. 

But the Earl reckoned without Dame 
Rumor. News of the scheme reached the 
banker who promptly took the fastest stage 
coach to London, where he had large sums 
of deposit. At London he quickly secured 
the necessary gold, piled it into a private 
coach, and was off again on his return 
trip at a furious pace. Just as it seemed 
certain that he would win his race one of 
the front wheels broke. But he managed 
to balance the conveyance by piling the 
gold and himself into the back corner of 


the coach, and drove into Darlington on 
three wheels just in time. 


Resourcefulness made him master of 


the situation. 


* * * * 


a community expanding indus- 
trially so rapidly as these United 


States, resourcefulness is demanded 
of a banker as never before. The needs 
of business are so varied and ever- 
changing! New sets of conditions are 
created almost daily. Bankin 


must 
meet these conditions, not with stage 
coach methods but by modern meth- 
ods based on resourceful and conser- 
vative thinking. 

This has been the policy of the Sea- 
board: Tobe resourceful, to be willing 
to pioneer, to meet the expanding 
needs of business with new, with 
better services, and with it all, to 
maintain its reputation for sound, 
conservative banking. 


The Seaboard National Bank 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


MERCANTILE BRANCH 
115 Broadway 


at Cedar Street 


MAIN OFFICE 
Broad and Beaver Streets 


UPTOWN BRANCH 
20 East 45th Street 


near Madison Avenue 





These aggregate values tell the posi- 
tion of the farm population as a whole. 
They plainly bespeak a continuation of 
business activity but the condition of 
particular sections, of particular com- 
munities and individual farmers may 
be affected by uneven distribution of 
the proceeds of the crops. The Ala- 
bama cotton planter may have a higher 
purehasing power than the Kansas 
wheat grower, but, viewing the situa- 
tion in its entirety, the farmers’ posi- 
tion for the next vear shows nothing 
that is contradictory of the story told 
by the other business barometers. 


It may be repeated that, in the light 
of the evidence available, the condition 
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. 


of agriculture is not such as to shorten 


or materially affect the expansion stage 
of this business eyele. At the’ worst 
it might shorten it; at the best it will 
make a strong contribution to its con- 


tinuanee. The agricultural condition is 
good. The indications are that it will 


be better and the trend is strong in 
that direction.—(Continental and Com- 
mercial Banks) 





Alterations and an addition will be 
made to the Provident Trust Company’s 
bank building of Philadelphia. 


The Central State Bank, Dalton, 
Pennsylvania contemplates the erection 
of a new one story bank building. 
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Cotton is the world’s greatest traveler 


ROM our Southern states, as 

well as India and Egypt, cotton 
travels thousands of miles to the 
great mills where it is used in tex- 
tiles, tires, machinery belting or in 
several hundred other commercial 
products. Then it takes the road 
again for even longer journeys. 

When it passes to each succeeding 
owner as raw material or 
finished goods, settlements 
must be made in cash or 
credit. Noother commodity 
requires so much financing 
at every stage, from the 
planter to the final retailer. 
The bank that would serve 
this great industry in all its 
phases must have ample re- 
sources and a thorough 











understanding of many customs 
peculiar to the trade. 


‘The National Shawmut Bank has 


a long standing familiarity with 
needs of cotton financing. It has 


sufficient resources. And with corre- 
spondents in every important city in 
the world, it gives rapid, intelligent 
service wherever cotton travels. In 
addition to routine banking 
matters, this bank provides 
intormation on credits, mar- 
kets and opportunities, also 
serving as a local representa- 
tive in many matters of de- 
tail. 

Banks and business houses 
are invited to use our service 
in any transaction where a 
wide-awake bank can help. 


of BOSTON 


The bank that is closest to the heart of New England industry 


The one story bank building of the 
Park Trust Company, Roselle 
Park, New Jersey, will undergo altera- 
tions. An addition will also be added. 


Roselle 


A new two story bank and _ office 
building, 30x40 feet, to cost $15,000, 
will be erected for the First National 
Bank of Albion, Pennsylvania. 


The’ St. Claire National Bank, St. 
Claire, Pennsylvania, will erect a three 
story bank building, 43x107 feet. 


A bank, office and apartment build- 
ing, to cost $120,000, two stories high, 
will be erected for the Valley Deposit 
and Trust Company, Belle 
Pennsylvania. 


Vernon, 


A new bank building for the United 
Banking and Savings Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, will 
$50,000. 


be erected, to cost 


Plans have been drawn for making 
alterations to the nion Trust Company’s 
bank building of Greensburg, Indiana, 
at an expenditure of $40,000. 

The Peoples Loan and Trust Com- 
pany, Winchester, Indiana is considering 
the erection of a bank and office build- 
ing probably in 1924. 


The Lake Mills State Bank of Lake 
Mills, Iowa plans erecting a one story 
bank building to cost $25,000. 


HOW FAR CAN “CO-OPS” ¢ 
TO HELP FARM CREDiTs? 


(Continued from page 10) 

Since the Armistice, there has heen , 
very considerable revival of agricultural 
activity in Europe, though manufaetyy. 
ing activity has lagged far behind 
Unsound finance and fluctuating ey. 
reney are much more demoralizing to 
Kuropean industry and trade than they 
are to agriculture. The revival of agri. 
culture was primarily a matter of mey 
going back to the land where they could 
make a living, even if not a very good 
one. In wheat especially, production 
in Europe, except for Russia, has risen 
very markedly since 1919, 

European consumption of food, on 
the other hand, has diminished in quan- 
titv and shifted in quality. The follow. 
ing table, supplied by Dr. H. G. Mou! 
ton, exhibits the extent of this for Ger 
many: 

CONSUMPTION IN GERMANY 
(In thousands of metric tons. Only th 
present area of Germany is included in 
the 1913 figures.) 


AS PERCENTAGE 


FOODSTUFFS 1913 1922 OF 1913 rota 
Wheat ....% 6,051 3,045 55 
Winter spelt £38 113 26 
nea 9,551 9,772 60 
1 ae 6,272 1,872 30 
RUE 65 een 8463 4.101 48 
Potatoes ....44,075 40,765 98 

The foregoing figures show a_ ver 
great diminution in per capita con- 
sumption. They show also a_ great 
shifting from grain to potatoes. The 


figures do not fully indicate the extent 
of the growth in the consumption ot 
potatoes, the 
sumed, a very much higher proportion 
goes directly to human ‘«onsumption 
than before, and a much smaller pro- 
portion to the feeding of 
impoverished 
cheapest 


since, of potatoes con 


hogs. An 
consumes _ the 
Meats and 


people 

food. 
grain give way to potatoes. 
products, the one which has held its 


possible 


own best in Germany is lard—the 
cheapest and most concentrated form 
of animal fat. Very many countries 


of Europe, indeed, exhibit this tendene\ 
in consumpfion, one striking exception 
being Czechoslovakia. 


The difficulties of the America 
farmer, therefore, grow out of the 
European situation. Agriculture has 


become an over-expanded industry, not 
primarily because it has itself expanded, 
but because the manufacturing activity 
of the world has contracted. In the 
case of cotton there has been a corres 
ponding contraction of agricultural out 
put, due, of course, to the boll weevil 
In the ease of wheat, there has been a 
actual expansion of the world’s output: 
increased production in Canada, the 
United States, and other places mort 
than compensating for the decreased 
production in Russia and the Danubiat 
countries. By and large, however, the 
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diffieulty is contraction of manufactur- 
ing in the world’s manufacturing center. 
Western Europe, which before the war 
was the world’s great center of manu- 
facturing activity and the world’s great 
market for farm products and raw 
materials, has lost her prewar primacy 
in this matter and has left the rest of 
the world out of balance. 

If this diagnosis is sound, may 
well hesitate to accept the proposition 
that a great flood of new capital ought 
to flow into agriculture. I do not know 


we 


any other business, where supply is 
@ . . -_ 
great and demand is declining, where 
it would be proposed as a remedy that 


new capital should be borrowed on a 
great seale. It capital flows into 
agriculture and is not wasted, it will 
mean a still further increase in agri- 
cultural production, but this would in- 


new 


tensify rather than alleviate the dif- 
feulties with which the farmer 1s con- 
tending. 


There is one kind of borrowing whieh 
an industry thus cireumstanced may 
properly engage in, but it is a kind of 
borrowing that not the 
aggregate indebtedness of the industry. 
During the crisis and of 
1920 and 1921, and to some extent in 
early 1922, many fund- 
ing operations undertaken. Many 
inesses had, in 1920, ineurred short-term 
obligations which they found it difficult 


does increase 


depressic yn 


we saw a great 


bus- 


to meet at maturity. In a good many 
eases, banks found that, where they 
thought they had made loans in early 


1920, they had really made investments. 
The paper was good, the total assets of 


the businesses involved were greater 


than their total liabilities, but the paper 


was not liquid. The proper course tor 
these businesses was to turn to the gen- 
eral investment market, issue long-time 
securities of an attractive and safe char- 
acter, and use the investors’ 
obtained to pay off short time loans at 
the banks or to 
Floating debt, 


money thus 


commercial creditors. 


on a considerable seale, 
was transformed into funded debt. 
More recently, a great deal of refund- 


ing has taken place to get the benefit 
of lower rates of interest. 

A great deal of this sort of thing has 
been going on in the field of agricul- 
ture in the past two three vears. 
The War Finance Corporation has 
made loans which have made it possible 
for rural banks to be relieved of short- 
term paper of their customers which 
the current returns from crops at fall- 
ing prices did not liquidate. A great 
Many farmers have  inereased 
mortgage indebtedness as a means 
meeting their quick obligations. 
no doubt that there 
regions today where 
desirable. There are 
regions where good banks and 
farmers are still “In a jam” because 
the farmers owe the banks more money 
than they can pay back for several 


or 


their 
ot 
I have 
agricultural 
of this 
agricultural 
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more 
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loans are good, but they are not liquid. 


The 


banks, 


CONSEK UE 


‘ntly, h 


ave 


not an 


adequate volume of liquid assets with 
which to take care of the eurrent opera- 


tions o 


t these 
customers. F 


same 
unding 


good 


operat 


agri 
ions 


‘ultural 


to re- 


tire the excessive short-dated paper are 


desirable 


credit 
ever, 
trving 


already 


to 


and 
operations. B 
we should be 
draw 
over-ex panded 


thor 


very 
new 


‘oughly 


evond 


capit 


legitimate 
this, 
cautious about 


al in 


how- 


ito an 


industry. 


We may look with sympathy upon im- 


provements 
will enable our heavily 


credit 


machi 


nery 


ers to replace old mortgages on 


made at high rates, 


at 
farmer 


chinery, 


are in 
money, 


easier rates. 


ean, 


but 


draw 


by 
upon 


getting 


ered 


the central 
markets where rates are lower than they 
rural regions, 


which 


burdened farm- 


loans, 


with new ones, made 
To the extent that the 
improved 


it ma- 
money 


not getting more 
money at lower 
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rates, 
tions 


we may well 
under) which 
markets will supply 
dustry are fairly 
rates, loans 
liquid. 
wants 


approve. Condi- 
the central money 
capital to an in- 
definite. To get low 
both safe and 
The investor low-vield bonds 
know that he can get his 
back when he wants it. Banks 
and investors buy Liberty bonds readily 
at a low rate of interest because there 
an enormous market for them. 
Everybody trusts them. At any and 
all they can be sold quickly at 
little, if any concession in price. Banks 
buy the open market commercial paper 


must be 


to 
money 


Is 


times, 


of strong, well-organized businesses 
because they are absolutely sure that 
that paper will be paid at maturity 


without question, without hesitation, and 
without any pleading for extension or 
renewal. To the extent that agrieul- 
tural eredit organizations ean stand- 
ardize their bonds, them the 
prestige that comes sound man- 


give 
from 
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agement and adequate margins, give 
them the wide market that comes from 


large volume, frequent and _ active 
g 1 
trading, wide dissemination of knowl- 


edge regarding their character, ete., to 
that extent it is possible for agriculture 
to enter the money markets of* the 
country and to obtain money at rates 
comparable to those which better 
standardized organized industries enjoy. 
I think it is possible that great deal of 
relief to American agriculture may come 
from a process of this sort—a funding 
or refunding of short-time debt, and debt 
at high interest rates, into longer-time 
debt at lower interest rates. This pro- 
cess, however, should be welcomed only 
in so far as it is funding and refunding. 
If it involves an increase in the aggre- 


In Behalf of 


Better Business 


To complete certified audit of 
the commercial borrower's 
books by a reliable certified pub- 
lic accountant is a proven safe- 
guard of sound credits. 
the banker in making loans; it 
enlightens the borrower on the 
actual condition of his business. 


Our long experience with all 
kinds of business enables us to offer 
constructive advice, both to the 


and his 


We shall be glad to have one of 
our representatives call —without 
to discuss with you 
the complete certified audit. 


WOLF AND COMPANY 


Accountants 


(FORMERLY BAKER, VAWTER & WOLF) 


INDIANAPOLIS MILWAUKEE CHICAGO 
OKLAHOMA CITY 





It fortifies 


client-—the 









MUSKOGEE 


gate amount of credit extended to agri- 
culture, leading to a further increase 
in agricultural output in the United 
States, it will injure rather than benefit 
Ameriean agriculture and it will involve 
a waste of capital. 

I think that there has been exaggera- 
tion in the common view that American 
agriculture, by and large, has been suf- 
fering from excessive interest rates. In 
certain sections of the country, capital 
has been and rates have been 
very high. This has been true in Mon- 
tana. It has been true in a good deal 
of the South. It has been true in 
scattered sections throughout the West. 
But the bulk of agricultural loans has 
not been made on this basis. In the 
great agricultural States, like Towa and 


searce 
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Illinois and, in general, in those Stata 
where agriculture has been best gd 
veloped, the competition of insurane 
companies, land mortgage compani« 
retired local capitalists, savings banks 
national banks, State Banks and try 
companies, and a multitude of othe 
investing has brought the' 
rates on good mortgage loans to a yer 
reasonable basis indeed. Second mort. 
gage loans have often been at too high 
rates. Small whose loans 
involve a great deal of supervision anj 
a great deal of risk, have had to pay 
higher rates. This has been partie. 
ularly true of Southern negroes. By 
the volume of loans at very high jp. 
terest rates to farmers has been a great 
deal exaggerated in much of 
discussion of this topic. 


agencies, 


borrowers, 


current 


In the second place, let me say that 
T share the conviction of those who 
maintain that mueh of the difficulty in 
the present position of the farmer groys 
out of the fact that he has had too 
much eredit and too easy credit in the 
past few The interest burde: 
on American agriculture is appalling) 
high 
farmer and 
much money in the recent past. Greate 


years. 


today, precisely because 


has borrowed 





lost—too 


difficulty in securing credit would have 
lessened the evils of land speculation, 
would the farmer t 
save more of his boom-time profits, ani 


have compelled 


would have left American agriculture 
in a much stronger position at the 
present time. 

In the third place, let me sugges 


the danger of a 
undiseriminating 


too general and too 
recourse to 
eral money markets by a 


the gen: 
multitude of 
debenture-issuing and bond-issuing agr- 
cultural credit agencies. It is easy to 
glut the capital market with an exces 
of issues of a particular kind. The 
process of educating investors to a 
appreciation of the soundness ani 
liquidity of agricultural securities is m0 
one that ean be rushed too rapidly. We 
should feel our way carefully in thi 
matter. We can easily spoil tle 
market for agricultural securities if : 
variety of agencies, some well managel. 
some not so well managed, issue mal! 
different kinds of securities, some goo! 
and some indifferent. Let us take car 
to apply the most rigorous ereti 
standards to such agricultural securities 
as are offered to the general public, and 
let us avoid such a multiplicity of kiné 
of agricultural securities as may (dlr 
fuse and bewilder the investor. 


The National Bank of Commerce 0 
Detroit, Michigan, will erect a new bank 
building at Fort Street near Shelby 
Avenue. 


The Grant State Bank, St. Lows j 


Missouri, will erect a bank and offet 
building to cost $90,000. It will be 
two stories high, 45x90 feet. 
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HOW A BANK AMALGAMATION 
MAY BE ACCOMPLISHED 


(Continued from page 30) 

crease of capital and sale of new stock, 
and (3) by consolidating with one or 
more other banks. The first method is 
necessarily slow and is therefore effec- 
tive only when the size of the demands 
being made upon the bank is not in- 
ereasing rapidly. The second method 
is often used. During the past few 
years numerous banks have increased 
their capitalization by issuing new 
stock, usually giving their stockholders 
first opportunity to subscribe for it at 
a price substantially below the market 
value. The third method is also fre- 
quently employed. An _ outstanding 
example is the formation two years ago 
of the Union Trust Company of Cleve- 
land, with aggregate capital and sur- 
plus of more than $33,000,000, by the 
consolidation of six of the leading 
banks and trust companies of Cleve- 
land, the largest of which had capital 
and surplus of not more than $10,000,- 
(00. 

In a period of business depression 
the ratio of interest bearing deposits 
to total deposits may be high, due to 
the accumulation of funds by indivi- 
duals and corporations for which, on 
account of the small volume of business, 
they have no immediate employment, 
but which they want to keep in a liquid 
form, and at the same time obtain some 
income from them. Money rates are 
low and the demand for funds light, so 
that the cost of banking 
factor. Mergers are frequently under- 
taken by banks in order to attain 
economy of operation just under 
similar conditions they are undertaken 
by industrial and commercial concerns. 

It occasionally happens that a bank 
is so weakened by losses, or its prestige 
so badly shaken by rumored or possible 
losses that it cannot safely carry on its 
business alone. Instead of closing or 
undergoing a re-organization it may be 
taken over by a stronger bank of un- 
questioned standing by which bank its 
obligations would be guaranteed and 
confidence thereby restored. In a case 
of this sort the continuing bank usually 
pays to the old stockholders a fixed sum 
for their interest in the bank, the 
amount depending on the value of the 
— Which are believed to be realiz- 
able, 


becomes a 


as 


The development of branch banking 
has been an important factor leading 
‘0 many amalgamations. National 
banks until recently never have had the 
right to establish branches (and that 
right is still in question), but they have 
had the right to acquire branches by ae- 
(uring state banks having branches and 
occasionally a bank will take over and 
operate as a branch a small bank without 
branches, situated in a territory in which 
the continuing bank wishes to locate. 


Gathering in the Fruit 


The fruits of business success never ripen and fall 
of themselves. Immutable laws control them. 


The fruits of nature are the natural results of soil, 
sun and rain in right proportions. 


Profits, the fruits of successful business, are the 
natural results of Knowledge, Management and 


Organization. 


Perfect fruits are no surer under the laws of nature 
than are profits under the laws of business. 


Knowledge is the elimination of guess work—the 
heat and the light of the sun. 


Management is a science, the fundamental prin- 
ciples of which change no more than the funda- 
mental principle of soil or rain. 


Organization is the machine, utilized and con- 
trolled by Management, to produce profit. Like 
nature it functions only when directed by Knowl- 


edge. 


The Fruits of business success are being picked 
today by managers who know—whose methods 
are founded on the fundamental principles of 
Knowledge, Management, and Organization—as 
immutable as the laws of nature. 
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Morris Plan Loans Increase 
One hundred banks and companies 
operating The Morris Plan of industrial 
loans and investments lent over $50,- 
000,000 in the first six months of the 
present year, the number of borrowers 


being more than 212,500, and the 
average loan less than $240. The gain 


in the number of loans over Jan.-June 
1922 was 35,000, and the inerease in 
the amount of money lent was over 
$12,000,000. 


H. A. Johnson has been named pres- 
ident of the First State Bank, Moor- 
head, Minnesota to sueceed N. T. Weum, 
who retired because of ill health. 
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At a meeting of the directors on 
Thursday, July 12th, L. G. Bournique 
was elected a vice president of the First 
Wisconsin National Bank of Milwaukee. 
Previous to the consolidation of the 
First National and Wisconsin National 
Banks on July 1, 1919, Mr. Bournique 
was a vice president of the Wisconsin 
National Bank. 


At a meeting of the board of directors 


of the Bank of Del Ray, Del Ray, 
Virginia the following officers were 


elected: John R. Harding, president; 
John Gary, vice president; Carl Bud- 
wesky and W. U. Varney, general 
counsel. 

























A simple method of boosting your community and keeping your bank in the public eye. 


A COUNTRY BANK ON 
THE BILLBOARDS 


P Hillsboro, Ohio, way the bustling 

little Hillsboro Bank and Savings 
Company has hit upon an advertising 
plan for the environs of the city and 
for doing 
not a little to spread the name and the 
interests of the community and, just 
incidentally, to help on the interests of 
the bank. 

This campaign is conducted through 
the medium of inexpensive billboards, 
erected at all crossroads in the country 
around Hillsboro, and on vacant lots in 


many miles about whieh is 


town, particularly near interesting 
streets. 
The boards urge every reader that 


they patronize the bank. They empha- 
size its commercial and saving depart- 
and the fact that 
hought and sold there. 

But, in addition, they tell the through 
traveller who is hardly apt to stop for 
bonds and banking such a 
time—of points of interest about the 
town, and of things he might not know 
of otherwise. 

They give the population of the 
place. They state the number of manu- 
facturing plants there. 


ments, bonds are 


service at 


They urge that one visit a system of 
caves in the vicinity, and they give the 
mileage. 

Thev remind the traveller he is on 
the way to the Serpent Mound, the 
prehistoric earthwork of which every 
schoolboy knows. 


Then, instead of telling simply the 
nileages from town, they tell the dis- 
tances to major points near, so that the 


notorist headed for any of these may 


know the time he may allow himself 
for a tarry along the wavy. 
As a consequence, — innumerable 


would otherwise have 


ridden through Hillsboro without giving 


persons who 


it more thought than they would any 
of a hundred other communities on the 
way stop to find mere particulars about 
1 They then fre- 
quently take meals in the town, invest 
and led 
to purehase this, that, or the other item 
of apparel in Hillsboro. 

All these people help Hillsboro, by 
leaving their money behind. 

And, folk hardly keep 
gold beneath pillows, or in the 
in this town, it but follows that a 
part ot this money is deposited 
the bank. 


its points of interest. 


in gasoline, oil, or tubes are 


their 
floor 
good 
with 


since 


The Merchants National Bank, Butler, 
Pennsylvania plans to erect a new bank 
building. 


Contract has been awarded for the 


new building of the First National 
Bank, Madora, California. 
The First National Bank of Porter- 


ville, California, is considering to either 
remodel their present quarters or erect 
a new building. 
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he 


BRING THEM INTO YOUR 
BANK AND TEACH HOW 
TO USE IT 
(Continued from page 15) 
have seen one or two who did not hav. 
character. Believe me, character js the 
important thing in 
school, or anywhere else. 


most banking, j 

“It is because of their character th: 
the officers and directors of this bay} 
can and fathers ay 
mothers to deposit their money here 


ask vou your 
And it is because they are careful aboy 
the character of every one who deak 
with them, and especially every one wh 
borrows money here—it is because oj 
this care about character, that the hank 
remains useful and prosperous. 

“Now IT want to ask vour teacher 4 
give you an hour to write a composition, 
a sort of an essay, on vour trip throug! 
the bank. When the compositions are 
written | the to decide 
which is the best one, and the boy or 
girl who the best one, will be 


given a five dollar deposit here in ou 


want teacher 


writes 


savings department.” 

As the children go out, the new bis. 
iness manager probably hands eae 
child a the bank and ; 
book about it, for these souvenirs and 
books are sure to be taken home and dis 
cussed with parents. 


souvenir of 


Here is the simplest and one of the 
most effective forms of propaganda i1 
which a new business manager ca 
engage. A more complicated form is 
the placing of automatic deposit 
machines in the class rooms of sehools 
and the through childrer 


of booklets on how to 


distribution 
money, spend 
I wil 


great 


and save it, and how to bank it. 
not endeavor to discuss this at 
length in this but will 
future artiele in which I want 
to discuss co-operative plans in whie 


article reservt 


it for a 


banks may join. 

Enough to say that it is being satis 
New York and 
in several other cities at present, and 
that full details on it, as it 
in New York may be obtained from the 
Savings Bank Section of the America! 
Bankers 

When 


them go 


factorily operated in 


operate 


Association. 

graduate, most 6 
into the voung wage earners 
class, and thus become susceptible t 
banking appeal through Christmas 
vacation, and general thrift clubs. fh 
my opinion, all banks ought to have al 
least one, and most banks can use a 
three of these forms of educating not 
users of banks and bringing them into 
close touch with banking institutions 


children 


Originating ago witl 
“hauvereine” or vacation clubs of Ger 
man industrial these clubs 
have become almost a standard of Amer: 
ican banking practice in the last year 
Club memberships are not # 
fron 


vears 


workers, 


or two. 


satisfactory as saving accounts 


; 
i 
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the banking angle, but as new business 
effort, they are very much to be reeom- 
mended, because they sample — the 
bank to hundreds or even thousands of 
people who would not come near it 
otherwise, and if such a plan is prop- 
erly operated it is self sustaining, 
from the money standpoint. 

The new business manager 
thinks of installing a Christmas club, 
will have ample opportunity to review 
the claims of various organizations who 
supply material and advertising matter 
for such clubs, but he will probably 


who 


consider these claims more intelligently 
if he bears the following basic principles 
in mind. 

The Christmas club pass book is a 
very important thing. It must combine 
creat simplicity and rapidity of opera- 
tion at the window with absolute safety 
for the banker. It must be mann- 
factured with the same care that eashier’s 
checks are manufactured. Since it will 
he the first piece of banking material 
that many a prospective bank user ever 
uses, it must be of sufficiently substan- 
tial and dignified appearance to give 
its holder the right impression of the 
bank. The numbering system and the 
various punching systems and_ other 
safety devices provided call for a good 
deal of and expensive 
supervision during manufacture, and 
the new business manager will do well to 
investigate the record of any concern 
from which he buys Christmas elub 
material and to prosecute independent 
investigations rather than to write to 
the references a salesman suggests. 

Neither should the new business man- 
ager be too much influenced by price 
in purchasing this material. He should 
realize that he can buy pass books for 
his checking and savings depositors at 
very low price, that he ean buy letter 
heads for his correspondence at very 
low price, but that he and other bankers 
have learned to buy these things for 
quality, because quality is cheapest in 
the end. 

The advertising of a Christmas club 
will be more fully disenssed in) my 
article on advertising. At this time I 
want only to say that quality is just 
as important in elub advertising ma- 
terial as it is in the material of any 
other department. On quality depends 
the high impression of the bank which 
ut hopes to convey to the people which 
it edueates to its use. 

I have been 
the “cheap 
Streamers, lobby displays, newspaper 
‘opy, and direct mail folders which 
hanks use for their Christmas clubs— 
banks Which would not think of dis- 
tributing low grade material for the ad- 
vertising of any other department. 

Here again the best economy lies in 
paying for quality rather than trying 
* cut the price. Remember that your 
Christmas elub is an essential part of 


conscientious 


shocked at 
nasty" 


frequently 


and canvass 








Wisconsin. 


Charter No. 64. 





your new business effort, and that it 
must represent vour bank just as ae- 
curately as vou would’ expect a_per- 
sonal solicitor to represent it. If it is 
sloppy and hasty and shoddy, it will 
fail in its effect on the mass of small 
depositors, and will have a_ positively 
effect on the large depos- 
itors, bond buyers, safe deposit eus- 
tomers, and trust 
inevitably see it. 


deleterious 
prospects who must 
The next important point in connec- 


tion with 
the depositors windows. 


service at 
The new bus- 
iness manager who investigates various 
plans will probably decide on the level 
payment plan and against the progres- 
sive increase or the progressive decrease 
plans, not only for the reason that it 


these clubs is in 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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ae = 
mers §Millers Bank 
jater and Wisconsin Streets 


In 1853, with a capital of $50,000, the Farmers and 
Millers Bank secured a charter from the State of 


In 1863, when the National Banking 
Act went into effect, this bank was reorganized as the 
First National Bank of Milwaukee and granted 


From these early beginnings, through a series of 
combinations culminating in the consolidation of the 
First National and Wisconsin National banks on 
July 1, 1919, has emerged the First Wisconsin 
National Bank of Milwaukee. 
with its affiliated trust and investment companies, 
offers complete services to meet every financial 
need of its thousands of customers— individuals, 
business concerns and banks. 


FIRST WISCONSIN | 
NATIONAL BANK | 
Milwaukee 


Capital and Surplus 
Ten Million Dollars 


bos eeu = 


This organization, 








CERTIFIED 
PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 


AUDITS AND SYSTEMS 


KANSAS CITY. MISSOURI 
U. S. A. 


OFFICES IN OTHER PRINCIPAL CiTIES 
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Statement June 23, 1923 


Capital, Surplus & Undivided Profits 


Deposits 


$116,000,000 


$15,000,000 


Total Resources 


$133,000,000 


THE PEOPLES STATE BANK 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE BANK . _“* 
RESOURCES OVER ONE HUNDRED MEGEION DOLLARS 


means more average money in the bank 
through the year, but also because it 
means a more steady and even volume 
of crowds in the bank. 


When these people come in, they 
must be given an impression of cordi- 
ality, rapidity, and accuracy. If not, 
the whole system will fail in its pur- 
pose. They must not be expected to 
wait longer in line than _ ordinary 
savings depositors. There must be a 
sufficient number of windows for them, 
and the clerks behind these windows 
must be carefully watched or they will 
not treat the Christmas club depositors 
with the same cordiality that is given 
the more wealthy customers. Better 
have no Christmas elub at all than 


Readers will confer a favor 





invite several thousand people to find 
out for certain what they always sus- 
pected—that a bank is no place for 
any one but a millionaire. 


Finally, the new business manager 
will be neglecting the main value of 
his Christmas club or vaeation elub, or 
get-ahead club, as the case may be, if 
he fails to turn a certain number of 
its members into regular savings depos- 


itors. First of all, it is advisable that 
the bank invite members to eall for 
their money at the end of the term 


rather than follow the plan of mailing 
out checks. This gives an opportunity 
for solicitation of business from those 
club members who seem most likely 
prospects for good permanent accounts. 


Second, Christmas club members 
should be cultivated for permanent gp. 
counts not only at the last moment, byt 
through the last three months of the 


club term. This may be done in ty, 


ways. First, by the distribution of ad. 
vertising material when deposits ay 
made. Sesond, by mailing advertising 


material to selected members of the 
club. The advertising matter distri). 
uted at windows should be inexpensive 
but attractive enough to be taken away 
by the club member and _ not simply 
dropped at the window as soon as jt 
is handed out. An interesting picture 
a jingle of verse, or a bit of useful 
information on the material will ge. 
complish this purpose. 

The matter sent 
should take the 
letters enclosing 


through the mails 
form of personalized 
booklets on the bank 
and its department, and this 
tvpe of advertising should be re 
stricted to the older and more substan. 
tial members of 


One other form of educational thrift 


savings 


the elub. 


activity seems to me worth while out- 


lining to new business managers. It 
work, 
And it is intended to operate not onl 
ehildren, — but 


foreigners and tenement 


might be called social service 


among also 


among 
dwellers re. 


erally. Nearly every city where imni- 


grants congregate has its person or 


its society interested in them and 


their children. For the — purpose 
of this article we may treat them as 
one group, for both the child and the 


arrivals in America 
with much to learn about American in- 
stitutions. The 
endeavor to teach them all they should 
know about American institutions and 
certainly bank use should be part ot 
the curriculum. 

I know trust 
which has experimented along this line 


foreigner are new 


social service workers 


one large compan) 


by the formation in several social 
centers of what are known as_ penny 
savings societies. The first point o 


contact is the playground head or the 
English instructor or the club secretary. 


He or she is asked to handle a ver 
simple ecard ledger system, accepting 


deposits of any amount from one cet 
upward, and depositing the gross re 
ceipts for each week in a single account 
with the bank. When the individual 
has deposited as much as five dollars 
the social worker is authorized to opel 
an account in the individual’s name at 
the bank and to present him with the 
pass book. 

A good deal of discretion is left to 
the social service worker as to whether 
or not the account should be opened in 
the name of the individual, the cap 
ability and desires of the individual ™ 


question being the main feature ™@ 
reaching a decision. 


Frankly, I am watching this exper’ 
ment with a great deal of interest, and 
hope to be able to give full details about 
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t and its results in a later article on 
new business work through co-opera- 
tio with civic organizations. 

For the time being, I simply suggest 
that the new business manager of any 
hank, whether large or small, will do 
well to get in touch with the influential 
members of the foreign settlements in 
his city or with the influential social 
service workers among the foreigners 
of his city, whether those foreigners be 
new arrivals in America or new arrivals 
in the Poor as_ these 


world. new 


arrivals may be, at the present time, | 


thev are the soil from which will spring 
tomorrow’s wealthy and influential bank 
depositors. 

One of the things about 
living in America is its fluid economic 
life, and this is an equally 
thing about banking in America. 
Among the crowd of ill-dressed  un- 
kempt men, women, and children herded 


glorious 


on Ellis Island as these words are being | 
written, there unquestionably are people 


who will be wealthy Amerieans within 
the next ten or twenty vears. 
the United States 
such a one only a tew vears ago. 


net minister of 


It is for your bank to decide whether | 


it will confine its new business efforts 


to Mayflower people or to Cunarders. | 
If it is the Mayflower kind of a bank, | 


it will probably have little need for the 


sort of activities here urged upon the | 
if | 
it is that kind of a bank, it will prob- | 


new business manager. But then, 
ably have no new business manager at 
all. 

Writes His Will in Shorthand 

A will written in shorthand 
telegraph blank has been admitted to 
probate in solemn form, the New York 
Times tells us, and its validity upheld 
by the probate court of England. It 
was written by a commercial traveler, 
who adopted phonetie writing as the 
quickest means of expressing his wishes 
regarding the disposition of his large 
estate, when informed by the doctors 
that he had only a few hours to live. 

The stenographie characters were so 
pertectly executed that they were 
readily translated by the official short- 
hand reporter of the court in which the 
will was offered for probate. 
writer Topics, 





Ty pe- 


At a meeting of the board of diree- 
tors of the Chicago Trust Company, 
Chicago, the following were elected new 
members of the board: Charles H. 
Requa, Requa Brothers, Grain Dealers: 
P. C. Dings, treasurer, North American 
Light & Power RG. 
Thompson, real and, 
7 W. Fowler. The latter 
President of the Century Trust & 
Savings Bank which institution will be 
absorbed by the Chicago Trust Com- 


pany, when it moves into new banking 
quarters, 





Company ; 
estate dealer; 
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‘*The Bankers’ Service Station’ 


Use Washington 


'| for Bank Service 


— banks have learned 
how to use the wonderful 
commercial information facili- 
ties of the government for their 
own business problems. You 


can get the same advantages 
for your bank. 


As personal representatives 
of banks for commercial intel- 
ligence, we shall be glad to 
give you the benefit of our ex- 
perience. 

Write us freely 


THE WILLARD M. KIPLINGER 


AGENCY 
Albee Building 
Washington, D. C. 

















CUT ME OUT 


and mail me, with your name & address 
to The Bankers Monthly, 536 S. Clark 
St., Chicago, Ill. I will bring you a 
sample copy of the latest issue. 
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Our Service— 


May we tell you about them? 
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Stability 


Strength 
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SUMMITS 


It includes every ordinary 
banking service plus the benefits of twenty- 
six (26) extra-ordinary services—each one 
of which is designed to create a definite 
advantage for your bank. 


The National Bank of the 
REPUBLIC | 


OF CHICAGO =: 








plus Intelligence 


The Omaha Nati 


onal Bank 





The Omaha Trust Company 


Resources Over $35,000,000 








references ; 


particulars and terms. 


WATSON E. COLEMAN 
624 F Street, N. W., WAS! 


PATENTS. 


Business from non-resident attorneys 
and banks especially solicited. 
4 services. torneys 

bankers having clients who wish to patent 
inventions are invited to write for full 


At 


Patent Lawyer 
HINGTON, D.C. 








Read the Want Ads 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers. 
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A VAULT TO 


MODERN ATTACKS fa 


Valuables must be guard- 
defy 
mobs as well as super-yeggs 


ed means _ that 


by 


By J. L. CRISWELL 


Vice-President, Diebold Safe and Lock Company, Canton, Ohio 


JAULTS and safes are classified in 
brief technically as fireproof or 
burglar proof. 

These two classes grade into each 
other, the exact determining line being 
hard to define. Especially difficult is 
it to say exactly when a fireproof vault 
begins also to be burglar proof. Com- 
mercial offices will usually build a fire- 
proof vault, rarely deeming it necessary 
to go to the additional expense of 
making it burglar proof. Banks, on 
the other hand, must have burglar pro- 
tection also, and all banks have burglar 
proof safes or vaults. The reader will 
immediately disagree with the last state- 


ment that all banks “have” burglar 
proof safes or vault. Objection is 
sustained. 


Technically speaking, the money con- 
tainers of banks are all ealled burglar 
proof, but actually many safes or vault 











FOIL "3 






This massive door in one of the vaults of the new building of the Union Trust Company 
of Cleveland is built with such wonderful exactness that in closinz a human hair is crushed 


in the process. 
and engineering. 


doors used by banks, while classified 
for insurance purposes and otherwise 
as burglar proof, are entirely inade- 





Plenty of light and air make this safe deposit vault of the Union Trust Company of Cleve- 


land an attractive place to transact business. 


This particular vault represents an extraordinary achievement in labor 


quate for protection against the burglar 
of today. The modern burglar provi 
vault must be proof against the drill 
sledge, powder, dynamite, and als 
against nitroglycerine and the burning 
torch. 

This means heavy mason work walk 
properly reinforced and 
linings and 


heavy _ stee 
doors. 

Just as a battleship built a few year 
ago is obsolete against modern gus, 
so a vault of ancient vintage offers ver 


little real protection against preset! 
methods of attack. 
Bank vault doors now must have 


enough steel of high tensile strength t 


offer full resistance with a margin 0 


safety against impacts and _ explosions 
enough drill-proof metal to prevell 
penetration by any tool, and_ enoug! 
torch-resisting material to eliminate the 
possibility of entrance by oxy-acetylet 
burning. 

This means thieknes 
and weight, and no form of mechanical 
attachments will take the place of heav! 
metal as above outlined. The big gallé 


considerable 


hunter does not go to Africa to shoot 


elephants with a 22 caliber rifle. Like 
wise no well posted banker expects © 

; - Hight. 
protect his patrons valuables. by light 
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CARY DEPOSIT BOX UNITS 
MAKE. BANKS MORE PROFITABLE 


Put Your Waste Vault 
Space to Work 


Space that is now going to waste in your vault can be made to pay a 
good yearly income by the installation of Cary Deposit Box Units. 

















There is no need to make a large initial expenditure for equipment. 
All you need is one inexpensive Cary Sectional Deposit Box Unit. 
Place this Unit in your vault and rent the boxes. 

After the boxes are rented you can get another Unit and put it in 
place, exactly the same as you do a section of a sectional book case. As 
your deposit box clients increase you can add new Cary Units to your 
equipment to take care of the business. : 

Let us tell you more of Cary Sectional Units or allow us to work up 
a plan to install this profit-making equipment in your bank. Correspond- 
ence with us involves no obligation whatsoever, —and may prove 
profitable to you. 


CARY SAFE COMPANY WET et KS 


Dept. B-21 BUFFALO, N. Y. a 
Cabinets 
‘“‘Growing Great Since Seventy Eight’’ 


Cable Address “‘Carysa’e”’ Deposit 
Buffalo, N. Y., all cod2s. 
Boxes 


"The Safe Investment’”’ 








flimsy vault doors and vault construc- all doors built up with steel of high skill. The Union Trust Company may 


tion, explosive resistance quality, torch- well be proud of their splendid vaults. 
The wealth of the nation is protected resisting metal and drill-proot steel. Likewise hundreds of other banks 
by safes and vaults. The safe deposit There is a combined area of about and trust companies are putting in 


husiness for banks has grown enormously 6650 square feet of floor space in these modern equipment, and their officers 
in recent years, and hundreds of vaults. The safe deposit vault alone and directors are resting better nights 
thousands of people are today making is approximately 45 feet by 60 feet than formerly when antiquated vaults 
use of bank vaults, having their own and will contain 20,000 boxes. All the were inefficient guards between the 
private box to protect their papers, the work is highly finished in nickel plate  bank’s funds and their  eustomers’ 
loss of which would mean financial and polished steel, and equipped with wealth and the burglar. 


ruin to them. the latest type of locking devices. Bankers in considering new vaults 

It is ill luck to any bank offering eus- Withal the vaults cost more than are not losing sight of the possible 
tomers safe deposit receptacles which many complete bank buildings in cities danger of mob control for a few hours 
prove unsafe and the customer loses of from 100 to 200,000 population. in most any city. Riots have occurred 
his valuables by robbery. Several The doors fit into the vestibules with in some fine American cities, as for 
recent and drastic court decisions em- such exactness that a human hair is instance in Omaha, when publie records 
phasize this. crushed by the pressure. The most were burned in the Court House and 
Recognizing this fact, banks in re- scientifie burglar could) never inject the Mayor himself barely saved from 
ilding and remodeling are installing nitroglycerine around the doors, and lynching. Mobs and riots will oceur 
marvelously strong and also beautiful the burglar using a toreh is definitely again, and no man ean say when. The 
vaults. Take for instance, the new stopped by the door layup and eon- vicious element in any community 
building being finished now for the — struction. guided by a forceful and skilled leader 
Union Trust Company of Cleveland. Each vault is assembled in’ the can paralyze the local police forees and 
In this wonderful building are being factory and set up as it is to be in the for some hours, perform its sweet will 
installed many vaults for the use of the bank. It is then taken down and crated in the town. Bank vaults should be 


Various departments of that many sided for shipment. Twenty-five freight cars built strong enough to hold back a mob 
financial institution. There is a cash are required to transport these vaults for several hours until troops ean be 
vault and a safe deposit vault, each to Cleveland. There special jwagons gotten to the trouble area. 


map, two doors. Each of these doors are required for hauling, and of course All of these things mean great re- 
s 24 inches thick, exclusive of bolt special rigging for handling in the sponsibility for the banker and the 


t pe . ; . i ae ° > . ° > 
nes There is also the collateral building. The erection of such a job in” vault manufacturer. 
ean vault, the foreign exchange vault, a bank building is exact and painstak- 


the trust department vault and the real ing work. Each vault is so set up that A six story bank and office building 
‘state department vault, each with doors every part fits perfectly and the great for the Eastchester Savings Bank of 
‘rom 12 to 16 inehes in thickness. All doors swing true and easily. The eree- Mt. Vernon, New York is planned to 


Vi 3 5 . : : : Lo 
ults are lined with steel plates and tors must be men of experience and cost $75,000. 
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BANK OF BAY 


being installed by the bank. 


circular and one rectangular, furnishes the Bank itself and its patrons unique 


protection from fires, mobs, and burglars. 
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BISCAYNE 


valuables and records from the very elements themselves. 


DIEBOLD SAFE AND LOCK COMPANY 


FORGER POSES AS VAULT 
SALESMAN 


A man giving his name as N. D. 
Parker has sueceeded in passing several 


worthless cheeks drawn on the Pacific 
Southwest Trust & Savings Bank of 
Los Angeles, California, and signed 
“Associated Bankers, Ine., by T. W. 
Parks, President.” These cheeks bear 
the following eustomer’s ecard: “As- 
sociated Bankers, Ine. Manufacturers, 
Underwriters, Distributors. Auto- 


matie Re-locks, After Locks, Burglar- 
proof Equipment. Everything for 
Banks.” The one that has come to our 
notice is drawn on yellow paper with 
the amount inserted with a check 
writer. It has appearance of 
being genuine. 

A letter to a number of banks, from 


every 


the Pacifie Southwest Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank states that the District 
Attorney of Los Angeles has issued 


warrants for the arrest of both N. D. 
Parker, the endorser, and T. W. Parks, 
the maker. 


Parker is deseribed as follows: RE- 
SIDENCE, claims 307 Byers Ave., 
Joplin, Mo.; NATIVITY, American; 
OCCUPATION, | solicits orders for 
vault door locking devices and other 


burglar proof equipment; AGE, 40 to 
45; WEIGHT, 190 to 200; COM- 
PLEXION, florid; HEIGHT, 5 ft. 6 
in.; BUILD, heavy; EYES, blue 
or gray; HAIR, dark; Smooth shaven; 
Wore sailor hat and dark suit 
with white pin stripe; Has the appear- 
ance of a prosperous travelling sales- 
man. 


or 7 


straw 


Parks is deseribed as 35 years old, 
5 ft. 7 or 8 in. tall, dark eves, dark hair, 


and sallow complexion. Supposed to 


live in Ottawa, Kansas. 
The headquarters of the National 
Thrift Committee of the Y. M. C. A. 


are at 347 Madison Avenue, New York 
Citv—J. A. Goodell, seeretary,—C. S. 
Wark of The Prinece-Wark Company 
and E. A. Hungerford, publicity coun- 
sellors. 
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_ transportion 


They were Designed and Built by the 


CANTON, OHIO 





Plans are being drawn for making 
alterations to the Bank of Tavlorsville, 
Kentucky, to cost $25,000. 


The Wayne County and Home Sav- 
ings Bank of Detroit, Michigan plans 
the construction new bank build- 


ing. 


of a 


A six story bank and office building 
to cost $150,000, is planned by the 
Market Savings Bank, Dayton, Ohio. 


TRANSPORTATION EFFI- 
CIENCY IS RETURNING 


The transportation industry in this 
country is developing a high efficiency 
which, in the natural order of things, 
is bringing rich rewards to the many 
hundred thousand thrifty holders of 
railroad securities. Pre-war discipline 
is returning and under the supervision 
of a genuinely capable management, the 
physical condition of the roads is being 
made as near 100 percent efficient as the 
world has’ ever . de- 
veloped. This benefits everyone along 
our three thousand mile 
nental right-of-way and 
best possible answer to those who 
contend that government ownership 
should be substituted for private con- 
trol. The railroads, whole, are 
making a splendid showing and if given 


trans-conti- 
provides the 


as a 


half a chance will keep on improving 
and developing a_ better service for 
shippers and travellers. Notwithstand- 
ing the difficulties placed in their way 
through unwise legislation and hamper- 
ing public supervision, our railroads 
render the best service ever provided 


in the transportation line. The war 
taught the nation the value of high 
transportation efficiency in time of 
war and the impending competitive 
struggle for world trade will emphasize 
the benefits of a superb national 


delivery system as a priceless possession 
at a time like this—The First National 
Bank of Philadelphia. 


MIAMI, FLORIDA 


Is to have a Magnificent New Home 


A very distinctive feature of the new twelve story building is the two story vault 
This huge vault guarded by two massive doors, one 


The doors and complete vault equipment 
are a wonderful example of human ingenuity applied to the absolute protection of 


‘NINE BANKS JOIN 10 





OUST WILDCAT STOCKS | 


The Binghamton Savings Bank and | 


the Chenango Valley Savings Bank 
Binghamton, New York, are CO-operat- 
ing with other banks of Binghamton, 
Endicott, Johnson City and Union, Ney 
York, in protecting the 
against the-“blue sky” stock salesman, 
Their co-operative advertisement reads: 

“While these banks are desirous of 
co-operating with worthy enterprise, 
they are firm in their opposition to 
schemes designed to get people’s moner 
without fair return. 

“In order to combat this growing evil, 
they have joined in a newspaper ai- 
vertising campaign to warn the public 


against making worthless investments 
and advise people that the banker 


stand ready to help with counsel ani 
advice. 
“Nine banks have joined in the cau: 


paign. The slogan is ‘Ask vour banker’ | 
“The undertaking has borne fruit 


beyond expectations. It has materially 


curtailed losses through the purchase of 
‘Wild Cat’ to their 


stock, sent many 


bankers for advice, made more money [ 


available for legitimate enterprises and 
helped put the banks on a more friendly 
footing with the public. 

“The banks of the Binghamton cou 
munity, sincerely desirous of serving 
their public, entered into this form o 
service without thought of 
reward. They wished to save those wh 
could ill afford it from the 
suffering caused by investing in wortl- 
less securities. 
they have succeeded in such a larg 
degree, and recommend this kind @ 
publie service to other bankers.” 


Work on the 
Bank building of 
has been started. 


National 
Alabama 


new First 
Hartsells, 


A bank and office building two storie | 
high will be erected for the First Ne 
tional Bank of Cardwell, Missout!. 
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BOWERY SAVINGS BANK 


<= 


BOWERY SAVINGS BANK 
New York 


equipped with 


FRINK 


Continuous Bank Screen Reflectors 
Single and Double Desk Reflectors 


Our 


Engineering Department is co-operating with the 
leading architects in laying out and designing the lighting 


of prominent buildings throughout the country. 
we can be of service to you. 


We hope 


“Specify Frink Reflectors’’ 


1.2 FRINK, Inc. 


24th St. and 10th Ave., New York 


Cuicaco, Int. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Monadnock Bldg. 77 O'Farrell Street 
Boston, Mass. CLEVELAND, OHIO 
161 Summer Street 992 The Arcade 
Detroit, MicH. SEATTLE, WASH. 
325 State Street 609 Seaboard Bldg. 
St. Louis, Mo. ATLANTA, Ga. 
1415 Pine Street 1526 Candler Bldg. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
Franklin Trust Bldg. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
601 2p N. Bk. Bidg. 
LouisviL_e, Ky. 
415 West Main Street 
BuFrFALo, N. Y. 
310 aan Life Bldg. 
CANAD 


SS 
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Sole 
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ee 


pales 


York & SAWYER, Architects BIRMINGHAM, ALA. Associated with Robert ‘Mitchell Co., Ltd. uy 
IS ABELL, SMALLEY & MYERS, Equipment Engineers 426 Jefferson Co. Bk. Bldg. 64 Belair Ave., MONTREAL ij 
he 
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PIECE of tableware may 
solid silver without the ‘ 
ling” stamp, the 
Mark” of quality. 


be 
ster- 


“Hall 


accepted 








But you don’t know. 


without Government inspection. 


But you don’t know. 










responsible without a 


rating. 





But you don’t know. 








| the Audit Bureau of Circulations. 
But you don’t know. 


Better Be Sure. 

















| THE CIRCULATION OF 


is verified by the A. B. C. 







A bank might be honest and efficient 


A business concern may be absolutely 
commercial 


A publication may have the tircula- 
tion it claims without verification by 


Tur Bankers MONTHLY 


HE New York Trust Company 

offers to corporations, firms and 
individuals, a thoroughly modern and 
complete commercial banking service, 
including a highly developed coniie 
information service which is available 
to customers. 












Special conveniences are offered to those 
engaged in foreign trade. These include 
foreign credit information and current 
data bearing upon foreign markets and 
trade opportunities. 









Long experience, covering the entire 
field of trust service, enables us to offer 
unexcelled facilities for the administra- 
tion of all personal and corporate trusts. 


The New York Trust Company 


Capital, Surplus & Undivided 
Profits - - - $27,500,000 


100 Broapway 
57TH ST. & FIFTH AVE. 
40TH St. & Maptson AVE. 
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WHEN THE BANK 
AS 


SERVES 
A SALES COUNSELOR 
(Continued from page 1°) 
and testifies that he has had tangible 
evidence of the increased value it gives 
to lis display advertising. 

Just last week the secretary of a co- 
operative canners’ association requested 


that we come in and see him. This next 





year he expects to have $200,000 to 
spend in advertising. He knows 
4s » 








Better BANK Buildings 





Cairo National wank, Vairo, illinois 


WE DESIGN AND 
BUILD BANKS 


We Invite Thorough Investigation by 
Prospective Builders 


Our system produces maximum conven- 
ience for Banker and Customer—and at 
minimum expenditure. 


The W. W. BEACH COMPANY 


Architects Builders 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 


“Better Buildings in Less Time at 
Lower Cost” 


Engineers 





BANK-L 


for Bank Cage Illumination 


BANK-LITE is the ideal light wherever close and con- 
It provides a flood of 
soft, uniform illumination at all points of the working sur- 
face of desks and change plates, and its perfect diffusion 
of light eliminates all glare from the surface of highly 
calendered ledger paper and other objects. 


tinued application is necessary. 


is directed at useful angles—and its 


concealed or outside the vision of one working at the table 
Write for catalog giving complete details. 


or desk. 





nothing about advertising himself and 
his experience with agencies has been 
very unsatisfactory. We worked out 
a tentative program and he is going to 
call in an ageney I suggested, one that 
with 
similar campaigns of co-operative as- 


has had considerable experience 


sociations and one that I know will give 
him a square deal. He was very grate- 
ful for this little help and said he would 
call on us again for counsel. 

Several inventors have for 
advice on how to get started with the 
merchandising of their products. The 
president of a land company asked us 
meet with him and 
listen in on the conference and tell him 
what we thought of his plans. 


been in 


to his agency to 


Cases of this nature and many others 
too minor to mention are coming up 
right along. 

On our co-operative service to com- 
mercial customers and prospects, how- 
ever, we do not always wait to be called 
in. If, in reading trade pulications or 
in advertising material, 
we run across an idea that one of our 
customers may be able to use, it involves 
very little effort to clip it and send it 
along with a short letter: 

‘*Dear Mr. Jones: 

‘*Here’s a clipping of an idea TI 
just ran across. Perhaps you can use 
it. In any event, I know you'll be 
interested in reading the item if you 
have not done so.’’ 


looking over 


I read one retail publication reg- 
ularly and in glaneing over each 


number, secure several ideas to send out 
and incidentally, get some ideas that 
can be adapted to our financial adver- 
tising and new business work. 
Recently, for example, we have sent 


out the following clippings that occur 


to me: a 
compelling 


clipping of an_ especially 
piece of advertising copy, 


ITE 





_ TYPE S-10615 
With cross - rippled 
polished sheet alum- 
inum reflectors — for 
standard lamps of 25 
or 40 watts: 

Sections 18-inch or 
shorter. Steel, $9.00 
Brass or Bronze, 
$12.00 
Sections over 18-inch, 
per foot. Steel, $6.00 
Brass or Bronze, 
8.0 


All the light 
source is either 


The Ewin FE. Guirim Company 


CES'GNERS ~ MANUFA 





TURERS 


Lighting Equipment 


ST. LOUIS, U.S. A 
Formerly The Brascolite Co. 


BRANCH OFFICES (Sales and Service) 


Atlanta Boston Chicago Cincinnati Detroit 
Los Angeles Minneapolis New Orleans 
New York Omaha Philadelphia 
Seattle 


Ba k-Lite Installation in Teller’s Cage of West End 
Savings and Trust Company, St. Louis. Type S-1(615 
Bank-Li‘tes are used here. 
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of the security of a prison to carry 


to a shoe merchant; an idea for | 
miniature auto show of toy automobiles 
to a hardware merchant Who handles 3 
complete line of toys; an article on 
making good use of vour display space, | 
to a druggist who, I thought, could ws | 
the ideas suggested, to advantage; , 
unique idea for a window trim, to , 
dealer in photographic supplies; gy 
article on what one druggist aceon. 
plished with direct mail advertising, tj 
a druggist; an article on a novel ¢ap. 
paign for merchandising cedar chests 
to a furniture dealer; a suggestion fo, 
distributing personal “talks” and sale | 
pieces to customers through the milk 
men, to a large dairy company, ete 
As I am writing this article, I hay 
received a call to come out and go oye 


a national campaign of a large mam. 
facturer of hospital equipment, one of 
our best accounts. 

Does the rendering of this type of 
service pay? I know it is getting quite 
a distance from conservative banking 
The question, however, reminds me of 
brief related in a_ letter o 
savings, put out by The Third Nationa 
Bank of Scranton, Pennsylvania. 

“An Indian was told that white me 
slept on feathers. So he put a feather 
under his blanket one night, but it did 
not add his He did no 
realize that it was an accumulation of 
feathers which makes a soft bed.” 

In some eases where we render ou 
service it is hard to see how the effor 
is coming back to us in tangible fom. 
In other cases, ‘the benefit to the bank 
is a very direct and worthwhile benef 
We believe that in the aggregate, the 
conferences and aids—a side line wit! 
our advertising department—are making 
a more pleasing resting place for a 
counts at The First National Bank. 


account 


to comfort. 


FORGES NOTES IN SCOTCH 
PRISON 


in counterfeiti 
takes advantat 


For sheer nerve 


surely the man who 


an attack upon the banks can hatl 
be surpassed. Yet this has oceutt) 
more. than once. One of the instant 
took place in that grim and dreade 
place in Scotland—Peterhead Pris 
In 1902 the authorities of the Bai} 
of Seotland became aware that ! 
number of false £1 and £5 notes We) 
in circulation in the north-east © 
Scotland, and steps were taken to trot 
them to their souree. It was fou!) 
within two weeks that workmen @) 
ployed inside the jail at Peterhead w'™ 
carrying the bogus notes outside, "a 
passing them off in the neighborho# : 
and in Aberdeen. A number of # a 
£5 counterfeited notes were found c; 
their person, and, while to the eye 
the expert the first were obviously ' e 
imitation, the second were specimels 5 
wonderfully fine workmanship. 
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Federal Reserve Banl 
Building, St. Louis, Mo. 
Mauran, Russell & 


Crowell, Architects 


Our new booklet on 
bank building is ack- 
nowledged to be an un- 
usually fine compilation 
of material on this sub- 
ject and will be sent free 
upon request 


Federal Reserve System Manifests Preference 
for Indiana Limestone Construction 


No such ovation has ever been paid any build- 
ing material as has been accorded Indiana 
Limestone in its selection for the construc- 
tion of eight Federal Reserve Bank Buildings. 


Most recent of this interesting group is the 
building to be erected at St. Louis. It will 
be occupied exclusively by the various de- 
partments of the bank and will be completed 
in January, 1925. 


The exterior walls are self-supporting and 
provide an opportunity for deep reveals. The 
scale of the building is massive and the stone 
will be used in large units for the purpose 
of creating an harmonious whole. 


In this building the*Architects, Messrs. 
Mauran, Russell & Crowell, have created a de- 
sign which admirably expresses the dignity and 
permanency of the institution it is to house. 


Indiana Limestone Quarrymen’s Association, Box 783, Bedford, Indiana 


Service Bureaus in New York and Chicago 
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BANK OF BAY BISCAYNE 


HE Bank of Bay Biscayne, the oldest 
bank in Miami, Florida, is to have 
x new home. Plans for a magnificent 
twelve story building have been com- 
pleted and _ construction 
begun on the first unit. 
The interior of the banking room, 
including the entire equipment and 
furniture, will present a complete and 
harmonious unit, dignified and artistic. 
The materials to be used in the bank- 
ing room are a high grade marble, east 
bronze and mahogany wood work, 
relieved by mural decorations in fresco. 
The vault work in the new building 
will compare favorably with anything 
of its kind in the South as to strength, 
security and conpleteness. The contract 
for all vault equipment was awarded to 
the Diebold Safe & Lock Company of 
Canton, Ohio through the Company’s 
Florida representatives, Franz Safe & 
Lock Company. A large vault in the 


has already 





basement is provided for the storing 


of the bank’s arehives and for the 
storage of customers’ more bulky ar- 
ticles. 


The main vault on the main floor is 
divided into three seetions—the eur- 
rency or eash vault, the book and doeu- 
ment vault and the safe deposit vault. 
The vaults combined will form 
immense room, lined with steel. 
arate entrances to the vault are provided. 

The safe deposit vault will contain 
thousands of boxes with space provided 
to meet demands. A panel steel ceil- 
ing will add to the beauty of this vault. 

The bank was designed and construe- 
ted under the supervision of Weary and 
Alford, bank architects and engineers, 
Chicago. 


an 
Sep- 


A two storv bank and office building 
to cost $90,000 will be erected for the 
Grant State Bank of St. Louis, Missouri. 


Kansas Bank Adds Farmers’ Room, | 
The National Bank , 
Salina, Kansas, has just completed , 
addition to its building amounting ; 
double the space it formerly oceupie 


Farmers 


seems 


The bank made a new departure 
their interior treatment and adopted 
walnut sereen are used 
Europe in the greatest banks of the » 
world. It has the unique character , 
being home-like and vet has all 
dignity that a banking house ean po 
sibly present. 

An unusual feature is the provisi 


such 


as 


of a special room for the farmers, wh 
when they come to town, come into { 
bank, conduct their meetings, look y 
farm records, Washington agricultny' 
reports and in fact it literally amouwn: 
to a bureau of information in the me 
comfortable surroundings close to tl: 
banker with 
to be 

The plans were drawn and the wor 
was constructed under the supervisio 
of Alfred C. bank 
and engineer, New York City. 


whom such matters ougly 


discussed. 


Bossom, architer 


The First State Savings Bank of \f 
Carroll, Illinois will be remodeled. 
new front will be constructed. 





A new bank building is planned | 
be constructed by the Trust Compa 
of Fulton Gloversville, Ne 
York. 


County, 


The North Scranton Bank of Sera 
ton, Pennsylvania plans alterations a 
an addition to its bank building. 
Plans are being made for an additi 

the St. Clair and Tri 
Company’s bank building of Knoxvilk 
Pennsylvania. 


to Savings 


The Peekville National Bank, Pe 


ville, Pennsylvania will make alteratio 
to its bank building. 


The Huntington National Ba» 
building otf Columbus, Ohio will © 


cere 


remodeled and an addition constructé | 


The City National Bank, Detr! 
Michigan plans the construction ol 
new bank building. 


The McComb County Savings Bat 
Lenox, Michigan will erect a new $4) 


(000 one story bank building, 34x" 


feet. 


t 
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‘ompal 
le, Ne Probity! The first thing the Midland is a Terra Cotta 


Banker must know about the ‘made to the highest, most 


t Sera proposition that is put up to rigid standards known to the 

= i him is its fundamental probity. industry. It is beautiful; 

oan For this reason everlasting ; eCO- 

en he naturally in- nomical in first 

noxvill clines to the pro- cost, upkeep and 

ject that employs construction; 

ky Pa Teera Cotta. and it is funda- 

er ; mentally as hon- 
Terra Cotta is of BN est as the Banker’s 

ait Known standard. “°"’“ersAikioetyaenece "statement. 

struete’ 

Dettu! Miptanp Terra Cotta Company, 105 W. Monroe St., Chicago 

on ol 


| MIDLAND TERRA ©ITA 
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seme 


The main floor of this epepeet 16 story bank and office building has been planned to include several low-ceilinged shops which produce 
e 


large revenue for the bank, and t 
hasJbeen omitted here to allow space for type. 


bank’s safe deposit department which is in a handy location for customers. 


CREATING A BUSINESS CENTER 
AROUND THE BANK 


Shops on the ground level and offices on 
16 floors will make this unique bank the 


focus of numerous commercial activities 


By E. F. WEARY 


President, Weary and Alford, Bank Architects and Engineers, Chicago 


N certain cities where rental space 
in high elass modern office structures 
to the 
public, the problem of securing suffi- 
cient revenue to justify the erection of 
such a building is oftentimes difficult of 


solution. 


has not heretofore been offered 


This is emphasized in those 


eases where a bank desires spacious 
We 
presenting in this article a method that 
we are suggesting to a bank of some 
fifteen millions in a mid- 
western city of about 62,000 population 


where no first class office building has 


quarters in the lower stories. are 


resources 


and where office 
rents at the present time are pitiably 
insufficient to pay the operating costs 
and overhead of such a building, while 
well located shops bring good rentals. 

The name of this bank and the city 
are withheld as the project is at the 
present time, in embrvo. 


vet been construeted 


The element of novelty in the plan is 
in placing the bank on a low second 
floor, a minimum distance the 
sidewalk, thus seeuring small shops with 
nine feet ceilings to produce sufficient 
revenue to permit a moderate rental to 


above 


be placed on the offices in the store 
above. 


The plan is a novel one because oft 


well 


defined 


objection to 


second floct 


Part of the plan of the large stor F 


a 


banks in the minds of bankers in alme| 

‘ a “haf 
every city except Chicago. altho it b 
proved 


other cities. 


successful 


in banks im 4a 


In this instance the illumination 
shops on this corner at night and ™ 
attraction of people to the corner bot 
by night and day is important becal® 


the 


site 


1s 


not now on the so-¢a 


fe 


lle’ 


BANK 
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Main banking quarters are upon the second floor and are visible from the foot of the stairs at the building’s entrance at the right. This 
arrangement is an innovation for banks in small cities, but it will be profitable owing to the high shop rentals. 


“shopping cireuit” of this street inter- 
section. 

The bank feels it incumbent upon 
them to construct an office building for 
the following reasons: 

First: As an attempt to centralize 
the business district around this corner. 


Second: Because -of the prestige 


gained by the imposing appearance of 
a high structure bearing its name. 


Third: Because if the rental plan as 
outlined is successful, this building will 
Provide a banking home considerably 
less burdensome financially than would 


@ monumental building on this partic- 
Ular site, 


Fourth: Because their commercial 
deposits are of such a proportion that 
they have a large clientele of business 
and professional people whom they 
desire to gather closely around them, 
idl of whom will draw people to this 
building from day to day—and all 
potential customers. 

Their property is 120 feet square, 
but the office building is only 65 feet 
wide, and it will be noted from the 
ground floor plan that the major por- 
tions of the inside lot will be developed 
for a store—two stories in height, but 
well lighted in both stories at the rear 
as well as the front, and that the owner- 


ship of this lot guarantees light and 
air at all times to what would otherwise 
be inner floors above. 
This store is served by the same areade 
in the ground floor plan that serves 
the shops. It is proposed to erect 14 
floors of offices similar to those in the 
accompanying plan 
banking room. 

The building entrance is at the rear 
of the site on Avenue B and the bank’s 
safe deposit department is _ conspic- 
uously located on its axis in the least 
valuable space on the ground floor. 
This safe deposit department is situated 

(Continued on page 72) 


offices in the 


above the main 
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When You Need Supplies— 





It takes just a moment to re- 
fer to your copy of The Bank- 
ers Equipment-Service 
Guide—the “Little Blue Book” 


now in use in your bank. 





i igen GUIDE places at your finger-tips the 
facts you need to know about all the 
dependable supply houses that specialize in 
meeting your every-day needs. 


THE GUIDE is a typical Rand M¢Nally bank publication, 
and bankers everywhere find it a valuable aid. As you use 
it more and more you, also, will discover that its com- 
plete information about the field of banking supplies will 


help you in ways formerly not thought of in wise and 
economical buying. 


Keep your copy of The Guide on your desk. 
Make it your purchasing agent. 
Use it constantly. 


The Bankers Equipment-Service Guide 


RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 
CHICAGO 
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Banks Built, Remodeled, | ‘ 
| |i Planned, Designed, 
ESIGNED and being built under | 


Equi 
our “ACTUAL COST” plus quipped 


“FIXED FEE” plan. | || ERE is a typical example of the many 

handsome, substantial, practical bank 
buildings and interiors that we have planned, 
designed, built and equipped ready for 
occupancy. Additional photographs, floor 
plans, sketches and suggestions are yours 
for the asking. 


FREMONT STATE BANK AND HOTEL BUILDING 
Fremont, Michigan 



























Write us for information regarding 
building your bank. Expert advice. 


No obligation for consultation 


Write for a copy of our illustrated 
portfolio showing photographic views 
of bank exteriors and _ interiors. 


ST. LOUIS BANK EQUIPMENT CO. 


807-811 Walnut Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


BOND-HUBBARD COMPANY 
Bank Builders 


1438 First National Bank Building Chicago, III. 























Bank Buildings 
That Fit Into | 
Modern Needs 


We are specialists in planning, designing, 
constructing and equipping the modern bank 
building. 

Our trained corps of architects and 
engineers bring to every bank building prob- 
lem that broad experience which assures the 
banker of maximum results from his building 





investment. 





If you are contemplating building or 
remodeling, we shall be glad to have the 
ROGERS PARK NATIONAL BANK, Chicago, IIlinois privilege of consulting with you. 

An attractive type of bank building embracing in its construc- 


tion many of the features that are essential in modern bank 
Management. 








(Booklet upon request) 








Frederick J. Teich 


Bank Architect and Engineer 


Suite 814-16 Garrick Bldg. 64 W. Randolph St. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Most of the bookkeeping and other semi-mechanical work is handled upon the mezzanine floor of the bank. This eliminates noise fromth 


main floor and also saves space for customers. 


so that it may be adequately served with 
artificial light and ventilation and is 
furthermore accessible outside of bank- 
ing hours. 

The main entrance to the bank is 
from Avenue A. As the bank vestibule 
is the full height of the first two stories, 
an excellent view of the banking room 
is afforded to anyone coming into the 
bank from the entrance doors and pro- 
ceeding up the stairway. This brings 
the bank closer to the street, and helps 
to remove the objection to having the 
bank on the second floor. 

The building elevators pass through 
the rear of the bank so that the bank 


is constantly advertised as the elevators 
pass the banking floor. This adds 
lengti to the bank lobby and an air 
of spaciousness that would be lost were 
the bank to utilize the ground floor for 
its purposes. 

The main banking room is planned to 
occupy more than two normal stories in 
height with mezzanine at both ends for 
the bank’s use. The bank floor plans 
indicate a nice correlation of depart- 
ments which requires no especial com- 
ment, as the plans are self-explanatory. 
The cash vault is located over the safe 
deposit vault on the commercial side 
of the bank. 


The mezzanine floors provide a dire 
tors’ suite at the front reached by : 
stairease from the officers’ quarters, 
at the rear of the mezzanine is spa 
for electrical work and employes’ r& 
and locker rooms. 


The basement plan is now shown het 
as only enough of the lot has been & 
cavated to provide space for mechanic } 


equipment and handling of 
furniture and supplies. Basemet! 
spaces for other than absolutely esse 
tial uses are uneconomical of construt 
tion and maintenance, and storage spac 
work shops, ete., are cheaper to Cr 


tenants | 


BAN 
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n él 
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A typical office floor in this bank and office building. 


bank a veritable business center. 


struecé and much 
every way in. the 
building. 

The typical office floor plan indicate 
a variety of office sizes and locations, 
which should appeal to every class of 
tenant. The plan illustrated in the ac- 
companying blueprint provides _ toilet 
facilities for men and women on alter- 
nating floors, but an alternate is in- 
cluded in the presentation set to provide 
facilities for both men and for women 
on each floor, which is desirable from 
a standpgint of elevator service, al- 
though at a sacrifice of floor space and 
at additional expense. 

The exterior of -the building is de- 
signed so as to express the presence 
of the bank as strongly as possible. 
Large stone columns as indicated on all 
lower story plans carry arched windows 
the full height of store and banking 
Stories, and the shop windows, while 
Conspicuous on the sidewalk, are so 
treated as to be of little importance in 


more 
upper 


desirable in 
floors of a 


SS — 


\-====>=—=——— 


_— 


The sub- 
mission sketches indicate stone design 
for the entire building, with ornamental 
iron and rolled steel window treatments. 


the general scale of design. 
a ab 


As to construction, finish, and equip- 
ment, the building will be first class 
in every respect, because experience 
has taught that high operating, 
preciation, and obsolescence charges 
must inevitably follow first 
with its consequent sacrifice of quality. 
We have demonstrated in many com- 
munities that space and service in first 
class building is marketable at prices 
commensurate with its value in the same 
way that ‘ars, mer- 
chandise, wearing apparel and hotel ae- 
commodations and that the name 
and prestige of the institution offering 
this commodity are best served when 
the article is the best. 


de- 


low cost 


high class motor 


are, 


A new bank building is under econ- 
sideration for the First National Bank, 
Steele, Missouri. 


It will be readily seen that 14 similar floors occupied by business men will make this 


The opening of the new seven story 
building of the Commercial National 
Bank, Fond due Lae, Wisconsin, was held 
recently. The new building 
approximately $400,000. The building 
is of Bedford stone and tapestry brick, 
60x107 feet in size. The first two floors 
are occupied by the bank. 


costs 


addition to 
Bank of 
$50,000 


and a 
County 
New York to 


be made. 


Alterations 
the Kings 
Brooklyn, 
will 


rear 
Savings 


cost 


A site has been purchased by the 
State Bank of Sevmour, 
for its new building to be 
erected next vear. 


Seymour 
Wisconsin 


The Chariton and Lueas County 
tional Bank, Chariton, 
alterations to cost $75,000. 


Iowa, plans 


The Liberty National Bank of Detroit 
plans the erection of a bank building. 
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Re = on ae. NE m | Erection of a new bank building j, A ti 
j under consideration by The Nort ing to 
Western National Bank, Milwauke. by th 
Wisconsin. York. 
The State National Bank of Housto) Pla 
Texas is constructing a bank and offic alterat 
building. dale, - 
The First State Bank of Smithy, | The 
Ok Sennen Texas is having the interior of its bani New | 
pg building remodeled and a_ new set 4 bank 
fixtures and furniture installed. 
—— The 
Contract has been awarded for th Trum 
construction of the new Vienna \;. | Tt wa 
tional Bank building, Vienna, Virgini;, | 
| The building will be one story high api | At 
| the strueture will be of tapestry brick, to eos 
| colonial design. the 
cinincies ' New 
Plans are being drawn for a bay} 
| building to cost $250,000 for the River. The 
head Savings Bank, Riverhead, Ne Bosto 
| York. tions 
The Dime Savings Bank of Williams Pla 
burg, New York, will make an add | altera 
| tion and alterations to its bank build. and 
| ing. Ridge 
—_—_—- ' New 
The Overpeck Trust Company, Ridge | 
field Park, New Jersey will erect a ne Th 
bank building. pany 
———— plate 
|; An addition to the bank building o: to it 
the National Bank of North Hudson ” 
BANK West Hoboken, New Jersey is _plannel : 
LOUISIANA, to cost about $150,000. alter 
OF aa opoli 
MISSOURI sag . +) 4: . svlve 
LOUISIANA A two story bank building will le oo 
erected for the Frankford Trust Con- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Th 
BEFORE ALTERATION Banl 
; iy agli unde 
A. MOORMAN & CO. | The First National Bank of Consho ma 
| hocken, Pennsylvania will erect a one 
BANK BUILDERS | story bank building. \ 
SAINT PAUL eerie hein, 
WRITE FOR THE “BANK BUILDER” " The Central Savings oo - — Com 
is planning to ereet a new branch bani 
— Zi Sgitroe. building. : P 
on a ' cons 
a a a Se a | The Montrose Kedzie National Batik, § buil 
| Chicago contemplates the erection of | Cou 
one story bank building to cost $125," 
eee T 
WA Y, N d S li at Plans are being drawn for makin Ai 
en ou ee upp tes | alterations to the fifteen story bask ~ 
building of the Farmers Loan and Tru 
It takes but a moment to refer to your copy of Company, New York City, to « A 
THE BANKERS EQUIPMENT - SERVICE $10,000. , will 
GUIDE. Conveniently indexed, it places at re Bar 
your finger-tips dependable information and Alterations and a rear addition " 
valuable suggestions to aid in wise and econom- the Kings County Savings Bank ¢ 1 
ical buying. Brooklyn, New York, will be made, ! . pla 
Make THE GUIDE a handbook for ready cost $50,000. = 
information. Keep it on your desk. ene 
The East Brooklyn Savings Bank 0! q 
| Brooklyn, New York _ plans making dle 
alterations to its bank building to drs 
$25,000. ™” 
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A twenty story bank and office build- | 

: ing to cost $3,000,000 will be erected | 
‘ by the Liberty Bank, Buffalo, New | 

York. | 
. Plans are being drawn for making | 
a alterations to the Glendale Bank, Glen- 

dale, New York to cost $15,000. 
le The Peoples Savings Bank, Yonkers, 
* New York plans the construction of a 
of hank building. 

i atin tes, 

The First National Bank building of | 
the Trumansburg, New York will be rebuilt. 
. It was recently destroved by fire. 

im A two story bank and office building . 
ek to cost $150,000 will be constructed for 
the Queensboro National, Bank, Corona, 

f New York. 
iN SSS 
er The New England Trust Company, 
c Boston. Massachusetts will make altera- 

tions to its bank building. 
ms Plans are being drawn for making 
ldi- | alterations and an addition to the hank 
ild- and post office building of the Glen 
Ridge Trust Company, Glen Ridge, 
New Jersey to cost $30,000. 
ge ee 
ie The National Freehold Banking Com- 
pany, Freehold, New Jersey contem- 
plates altering and making an addition 
of to its bank building. 
sO! —— a hac 
ne Plans are being completed for making 
alterations and an addition to The Cora- 
opolis National Bank, Coraopolis Penn- 
he svlvania, whieh will cost $30,000. 
Ol a rer 
; The Laneaster County National 
Bank, Lansdale, Pennsylvania — will 
Pa undergo general interior alterations at 
vel an estimated cost of $50,000. 
A two story bank building is planned 
heing erected by the Waynesboro Trust | 
ott Company, Waynesboro, Pennsylvania. 
yank 
Plans are being completed for the 
construction of the two storv bank 
ank, building to cost $25,000 for the Wirt | 
fat County Bank, Elizabeth, West Virginia. 
(00 eee ee 
The Western Bank and Trust Com- | 
sing pany of Cineinnati, Ohio will erect a THE COLONIAL TRUST COMPANY BUILDING 
ak one story bank and store building. : PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
rust oe 


cost A three story bank and office building 
rs be erected for the First National ALFRED e. BOSSOM 
Sank — sa . es . 
nk of Davenport, Towa. Bank Architect and Equipment Engineer 





n ti 
- of t The Marquette State Bank of Chicago ee eee Ag: 
» 1 plans the erection of a five story bank Correspondence Invited 
and office building. 
k of The Middletown Savings Bank, Mid- 
king dletown, New York is having plans 


cost drawn for the construction of a new 


one story bank building. 
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Fig. 12. 


SELECTING AN ATTRACTIVE 
FRONT FOR THE SMALL BANK 
(Continued from page 23) 
blocks of limestone of any size required 
ean be readily quarried. <A feature of 
this front is the electric sign surmount- 
ing the wall in place of a parapet of 

greater height. 

Figure 14 shows an example of a 
simple treatment composed of plain and 
moulded stone in which the effect is 
gained principally by the use of large 
stone courses; in this case there are only 
10 courses to the height of the building 

Figure 15 shows an arch treatment 
of a quite elaborate narrow front, which 
stands midway between the two types 
shown by Figures 1 and 2. In this 
front there is a certain loftiness of 
effect on account of the rather high 
ceiling of banking room for a building 
of this width. 

In. constructing a small bank front 
of limestone there is no particular dif- 
ficulty presented. Limestone is a solid 
masonry material of high crushing 


Fig. 14. Dearborn State Bank, 


Dearborn, Mich. 


Lewiston Trust Company, Lewiston, Maine 








value and 


con- 
siderable _ trans- 
verse strength 


which ean be 
produced in al- 
most any size 
desired. The size 
of its units often 


simplifies the Fig. 9. 


Fig.15. Royal Bank of Canada, 454 Yonge St., 


Toronto, Canada. 


structural problems that are met when 
building material in small units is em- 
ployed. 

Natural stone is being more and more 
used where bankers desire to add im- 
pressiveness to a brick front without 
going to great expense. The judicious 
employment of limestone in connection 
with a brick structure gives an imposing 
appearance which can be secured in no 
other manner at a similar expense. 


The importance of the front of the 
bank ean hardly be over-emphasized. 








First National Bank, Lake Geneva, Wis. 


Upon its design and construction é 
pends a large amount of new busines 
Take two banks opposite each other o 


the same street and consider their a 
prospective customer 
The bank fronts stand like the dress i 


tractiveness to 


two competing salesmen working t 


secure the order of the same _prospe 


If the suit of one of the salesmen i: 
while the other 


unpressed and_ soiled 
is well-groomed there is hardly a qué 


tion as to which salesman the order wi 
conveys tli 


go. If one bank front 
impression of power, stability and bra 


resources by the use and appropriat 


handling of a modern building materi! 


Fig. 13. U. S. Savings Bank, Newark. N./ 
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while the front 
of the other bank 
is built of non- 
deseript material 
that makes the 
bank look like a 
grocery store, 
puteher shop or 
cafe the prospec- 
tive customer 
ean't be blamed 
for placing his ac- 
count with the 
first bank. It 
behooves every 
banker to take 
as much pains 
with his bank 
front as the top 
noteh salesman 
does with his 
clothes. He should 
make his  build- 
ing a salesman of 
his service. 

Of course, “in 
order to obtain 
the advantages of 
a conservative 
and up-to-date 
material, such as 
limestone, it is 
not necessary to 
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erect an entire 

building of that 

material. Banks all over the country 
have remodeled their structures so as 
to aequire the benefits of an attrac- 
tive construction. The proper handling 
of the front of the building is the chief 
problem unless the building is located 
upon a corner, and it is a problem that 
is being more and more solved success- 
fully as more and more banks come to 
realize what they will gain by the appli- 
cation to their particular needs of the 
building material which makes the 


Fin . 10. 


First State Bank, Pittsburg, Kansas 


Fig. 11. First National Bank, Medford, Oregon 
greatest appeal to the public. 

The banker who plans to construct 
a new front to his building or to erect 
an entire new building should confer 
with his architect as to the advisability 
of putting up any particular type of 
front, because the architect will usually 
be able to give him some valuable and 
timely advice in regard to the selection. 
From what has been said and from the 
evidence of the illustrations it will 


Fig. 8. 


that 
stone is an in- 
portant element 
in. the construe- 
tion of the build- 
ing. It might be 
well for the pros- 
pective builder to 
impress upon his 
architect the sig- 


be seen 


nificance of plan- 
ning the bank 
front to contorm 


to the builder’s 
conception of the 
proper kind of 
stone to use. 


The fifteen 
small bank fronts 
shown 
fairly completely 
the range of effects 
that 
secured by the 
use of Indiana 
limestone as the 
building material. 
If vou are not at 
the present time 
thinking definitely 
of having a new 
front erected you 
wil. do well to 
file this copy of 
the BANKERS 
Monruuy for future reference when the 
time comes when you may wish to 
undertake some remodeling along these 
lines. Then vou will find these examples 
a valued assistance in helping you to 
determine your choice. 

Each of these fifteen banks consti- 
tutes a worthy and distinctive addition 
to the architecture of its community and 
any of them would grace the best of 
locations in any city. 


here cover 


may be 





Empire City Savings Bank, New York City 
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CUTTING 
COSTS 


RL 


LET THE MAILMAN TAKE 


FARMERS’ 


This Arkansas 


bank, 


DEPOSITS 


one half of 


whose farm business is done by mail. 
has developed a profitable new field 


By R. S. CRAMPTON 


-_ make a definite extension of 
service that calls for an expend- 
iture the banker demands proof of the 
resulting profits. Does it pay? is his 
first when an innovation is 
considered. 


question 


Here is a country banker who tried 
out the long-mooted plan of “banking 


by mail” and found that it increased 
the amount of the bank’s — business 
among its farmer customers. He has 


proved it to be in his case a profitable 
venture. 

George H. Bell, cashier of the Plant- 
ers Bank and Trust Company, Nash- 
ville, Arkansas is a progressive banker 
with his has been re- 
sponsible for so many additions to the 
bank’s facilities that it has been desig- 
nated a “department store of finance.” 
In a town of 2,500 population the bank 
had on January Ist, 1923 a total of 
$761,000 in deposits distributed among 
3000 These figures tell that 
the number of accounts is considerably 
greater than the population of the town, 
and it is obvious that the surplus above 
the number of depositors in Nashville 
has been secured outside. As a matter 
of fact the bank has about 1400 ac- 
counts among its farmer customers. 

The territory in which the bank is 
located is thickly settled for the South, 
and the population thereabouts consists 
mainly of cotton farmers with small 
holdings of land. It is a prosperous 
district. 

When the Planters Bank and Trust 
Company started to operate 22 vears 
ago it was the custom among the banks 
in southwestern Arkansas to loan 
money to and take deposits from mer- 
chants only. The merehants furnished 
the farmers with supplies and in turn 
bought cotton from them. The banks 


who, associates 


accounts. 


made no effort to cultivate the farmer's 
business. 


Just as soon as it was organized the 
Planters Bank and Trust Company 
made it a primary object to do business 
direct with the farmer and to furnish 
the finest possible all-around service to 
the small town. 


One of their earliest ideas was to 
develop banking by mail among the 


small towns and the farmers within a 
radius of from 20 to 40 miles of Nash- 
ville. In working out this plan the 
bank has secured accounts of customers 
who live even farther than 40 miles. 

At the outset of the banking by mail 
system Mr. Bell and the other officers of 
the bank made it point to speak per- 
sonally to the out-of-town customers 
as they came into the bank to make de- 
posits and transact 
They pointed out to customers 
the adavantages that would be gained 
if deposits in the form of checks were 
mailed to the bank instead of making 
it necessary to take a person’s time to 
earry them. The bank officers did not 
urge that depositors should not come 
to the bank, because that would mean 
that the necessary touch 
between officers and patrons would be 
lacking. They asked customers to make 
visits to the bank from time to time 
but pressed them to send in their de- 
posits by mail when it was inconve- 
nient to make the trip. 


other business. 


these 


personal 


Pamphlets describing the bank by 
mail service were inserted in envelops 
containing monthly statements which 
were mailed to all customers and_ all 
present depositors were thus familiar- 
ized with the significant features of the 
plan. : 

Many farmers who were in the habit 
of keeping their savings in such places 
as an old jug or a_ bottom bureau 
drawer were induced to remove the 
money and place it in account at the 





Planters Bank and Trust Company; as 
a result of the advertising campaign 
which the bank conducted in the local 


newspapers and those of nearby towns, 


These advertisements drew a compel- 
ling picture of the advantages of 


making deposits by mail and also told 
about how easy and convenient it was 


to have one’s — financial — condition 
summed up each month on the state. 
ments which the bank sent out to all 
customers. Quite a few accounts of 


farmers who lived closer to other bank- 
ing points than Nashville were secured. 
It was discovered that banking by mail 
actually afforded a service to some 
farmers who without this plan would 
have been unable to use banking faeil- 
ities at all. 


A feature which alone 
good deal of new banking 


produced a 
by mail bus- 
iness was the monthly statement. Other 
banks in nearby towns required cus 
the bank in order 
check up the condition of their accounts 
while the Planters Bank and Trust 
Company made this unnecessary. — This 
monthly statement system, while used 
by most banks having modern mechan- 
ical equipment is employed not as 
The state 
ment is an integral and necessary part 
ot the bank by mail plan, and, in faet, 
is the most important element about it 
The farmer likes the statement because 
it allows him to keep in close touei 
with the condition of his financial 
affairs without loss of time. Mr. Bel 
says that the monthly statement alone 
is responsible for having secured about 
700 accounts or about one-half of the 
bank’s farm 


All vouchers for the month are mailei 
to customers with the statements and 
in order to make the bank’s records 
complete and to safeguard as far & 
possible against which might 
oceur if any of the vouchers should dis 
appear in transit a daily journal has 
been devised upon which is registered 
the drawer, the drawee and the amoull — 
of each check paid. 
sions the bank has been able to use tht 


tomers to come to 


widely as economy justifies. 


business. 


losses 


ree 


journal to show in court the details o 
transactions which occurred years betor 


banking by mail system from one of !§ 


and in this way has safeguarded the 
most outstanding weaknesses. | 
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A HANDFUL OF PLANS THAT 
pRODUCED NEW BUSINESS 
(Continued on page 11) 

The bank also finds the research de- 
considerable 
publications 


source of 


partment a 
ke veal 


publicity, as are 


always glad to publish the useful facts 
ynearted by the bank’s research de- 
partment. . 

The research department is very 


yseful as a means of developing bus- 
iness, because it attracts business firms 
which desire to have available all of 
the valuable data- gathered at the bank’s 
expense by experts. 

If vour bank is large enough to have 
a research department, you will find 
it a matter worthy of consideration. 
If vour business is not sufficiently large, 
vou may find it worth while to acquire 
] information 


gradually general as an 
adjunet to your credit files. 
* * * * 
7HENEVER there’s an excuse for 


writing anybody a letter of 
evatulation, the Anglo-California Trust 
Daily news- 


con- 


Company does so, by mail. 
papers are watched for suitable items. 
The letters are certainly 
builders, and, incidentally, frequently 
result in business. Often, recipients 
earry the letters around to show to 


good-will 


friends, and finally paste them = in 
treasured scrapbooks. 
* * * * 
HE Old National Bank, Spokane, 
does not want its employes to 


solicit business, but it does encourage 
employes to submit leads for business. 
These leads are followed up carefully, 
by mail or by personal eall. Almost 
a thousand leads are turned in every 
year. No commissions are paid, but 
employes are rewarded through per- 
sonal expressions of thanks by officials, 
or by having their names posted on the 
bulletin board. 

The same bank has its tellers, 
quiet days, call on their customers. 
The customers are often surprised to 
receive the friendly call, but thev 
appreciate it. It ties them closer to 
the bank. It has proved to be a source 
of new business, through the leads often 
Suggested by the customer. 

The Old National Bank provides a 
beautiful conference room for the use 
of committees, clubs, and the general 
publie, 


on 


* * * * 


THE Anglo-California Trust Com- 

pany, San Francisco, mails a letter 
of weleome to neweomers. The letter 
ends with a paragraph starting, “Since 
You are a newcomer to San Francisco, 
You will doubtless want to keep closely 
he touch with loeal conditions.” The 
aan the offer of a 
, S suoseription to the San Fran- 
“seo Chronicle at the bank’s expense. 
"is only necessary for the newcomer 
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|| Duplicate Punch Card 
Folding Double-Dating Card 
| Single Class Pass Book 








Immediate Shipment 


Christmas Savings Club 


E will be pleased to mail 
samples of our systems and 
advertising features upon request. 


A Christmas Club, through the use 
‘of our systems and service, is one of 
the best new business producers that 
you can possibly secure and our 
systems make savers, not spenders. 


Every item we sell 
inspected, packed and 
shipped from our own new and 
greatly enlarged plant. 
your supplies, via parcel post special | 
delivery or express, can be made 
promptly upon receipt of order. | 


LANDIS SAVINGS CLUB COMPANY 


HARRISBURG, PENNA. 


LANDIS SYSTEMS 
All Class Mail-Out Pass Book 






























is made, 


Shipment of 


Single Coupon Book 
Double Coupon Book 














to fill 
addressed to the Chronicle. 
Because the plan is a 


out and return a post card 


cireulation- 
the news- 
supplying the 


the 
co-operates 


builder for 


paper 


Chronicle, 
by 
subscriptions free. 
* * os * 

r is desirable to encourage employes 

of loeal firms to eash 
checks at bank, your 
tellers can generally succeed in selling 


their 
because 


pay 
your 


such persons on the idea of starting 
savings accounts with part of the 
money. 

The Anglo-California Trust Com- 


pany has found one good way to ae- 
Small printed slips are 
given to local employers with the re- 
they 


complish this. 


quest that be attached to local 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when 


writing to our advertisers 


employes’ checks. 
part: 


These slips read, in 
“Your check may be cashed at 


any of the six banks of the Anglo-Cali- 


fornia Trust Co.” 
* * * ~ 

HE Anglo-California Trust Com- 

pany has conducted several thrift 
campaigns in co-operation with the San 
Francisco Daily the San 
Franeiseo Call. 

The newspapers, in their news space 
—not as paid advertisements—print a 
coupon having a value of fifty cents 
in opening a new account if brought 
to the bank with fifty cents or more. 
The bank requires that a_ certain 
number of deposits must be made within 
six months before the fifty cents coupon 
ean be withdrawn. 


News and 


HOW WAGE WORKERS RE- 
SPOND TO A GRAPHIC 
SAVINGS APPEAL 


(Continued from page 17) 
executives and the employes are as 
thoroughly sold on the wisdom of 


saving as this letter indicates, and many 
been received, it is 
to make the most of 


similar have 
up to the banker 
the situation. 

A little more than two vears ago we 
started to interest 
in a consistent savings program the ex- 
of a few offices, 
where there 
The in- 
em- 


ones 


somewhat gingerly 


ecutives and workers 
and 


groups ot 25 or more people. 


stores factories were 


spiration which encouraged us to 
bark upon this new venture came from 
John F. Tinsley, and 
general manager of the Crompton and 
Knowles Loom Works, Worcester, 
Massachusetts, whom our president, Mr. 
Giannini, heard tell at a bankers con- 
vention of his practieal and successful 
handling of a savings plan among his 
own workers. Mr. Tinsley’s work along 
this line outlined in the August 


issue of the BANKERS MONTHLY. 


vice president 


Was 


Introducing the industrial savings 
plan into a factory or store by the 
method we use is almost entirely a 


matter of personal selling. We first 
sell the chief executive on the merits 
of the industrial savings plan, point- 
ing out and emphasizing the fact that 
the worker’s saving of a small amount of 
money every pay-day is directly con- 
duecive to happiness and contentment on 
his part which is reflected in increased 
efficiency at the plant or office. 

After the head of the organization 
has been convinced of the benefits he 
will derive from the operation of the 
industrial savings plan in inereased 
morale and general stability on the part 


of his employes the workers them- 
selves are sold on making deposits 
under the plan. The employes are 
called together on the management’s 


time after they report to work in the 
morning or after lunch. Evening meet- 
ings have been planned for the entire 
organization on some The 
head of the organization or the super- 
intendent invariably introduces a 
speaker from the bank, who in ten 
minutes presents forcible arguments for 
saving and outlines the particular con- 


oceasions. 


structive features of the industrial 
savings plan. After this brief “inspi- 
rational” talk every worker present is 


interviewed on the spot in an intensive 
campaign, and thrift cards are signed 
all those who are interested. It is 
in this way that our pay-day depositors 
are lined up. 

Though 
eulars and 


by 


used cir- 
arouse in- 


have at times 
form letters to 
terest in industrial savings, we have 
decided to discontinue them for the 
reason that if emploves are cireularized 


we 


previous to an address by the bank’s 


representative they will make up their 
minds in advance. A verbal presenta- 
tion of the idea is always best. No 
circular or letter can be made to sell 
the idea completely and consequently 
we would prefer to leave the general 
purpose of fampaign unknown to 
the employes until we present the whole 


our 


matter at a meeting and at the same 
time secure the employes’ signatures 
authorizing deductions from _ their 


salaries. 
about 


People have heard so mueh 
thrift and have tried often 
and failed that any thrift campaign 
announced to them by bulletin or letter 
enthusiastic reception. 

However, wherever there are for- 
eigners in the plants we approach we 
have used effectively a circular printed 
in three languages, English, Spanish 
and Italian, the English part of which 
is as follows: 


sO 


gets no 


INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS PLAN OF THE BANK 
OF ITALY, SAN FRANCISCO 

This is a plan for saving money reg- 
ularly. Pay yourself something every pay 
day. $2.00 a week at 4 per cent interest 
saved for eight years would amount to 
just about $1000. You can deposit 50 
cents or $1.00 every pay day if you wish. 

A. separate savings bank book is made 
out for each individual, which book is kept 
in your cashier's office. You may get 
your book and ‘draw your money any time 
you need it. 

After each pay day our collector calls 
for all the deposits. The books are taken 
to the bank where the deposits are properly 
entered and the next day are again returned 


to your office. 
“Save for the rainy day; save also for 
the sunny opportunity.” 


This cireular in three languages was 
followed up by intensive work on the 
part of the superintendent and foreman 
and in every factory in which the plan 
was thus presented the campaign was 
suecessful. 

Operation of the industrial savings 
system in a store or factory after it is 
started is simplicity itself. A list of 
depositors is furnished us by the plant 
office every pay day and a pass book 
is made out for every individual ae- 
cepting the plan. The pass books are 
retained by the eashiers of the re- 
spective plants. Our collector calls at 
the plant for them regularly and brings 
them to the bank to have all deposits 
properly entered by the tellers. He 
returns them to the factory within a 
day or two, so that they may be avail- 
able to employes at any time except 
when they are at the bank. 

Proper maintenance of the work 
demands continual attention. We find 
that the work can at times be profitably 
intensified, calling the together 
and securing new employes. In some of 


group 


the more progressive organizations the 


management interviews new employes 
and the management itself keeps up 


interest in the plan, interviews new 
employes and secures new accounts con- 
tinually and in this relieves the 
bank of the necessity of doing this. 
The payroll savings plan is a help 
to executives as well as employes, not 
only because it tends to stabilize the 
organization but because men of 


way 
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large salaries need to save in this SVs. 
tematic manner just as much as people 
on a low wage scale. This kind af 
saving is a good way to take care of 
such items as life insurance Premiuns 
and taxes. High - salarigj 
people are apt to anticipate their jy 
comes and adopt a lavish program of 
expenditures — without 
program of saving. Therefore, 

not difficult for us to induce e ach a 
manager and superintendent as well x 
other executives to take a pavroll say. 
ings for himself. 


income 


an Te 


account 


At the present time we have about 
a dozen groups where there are mop 


than 100 pay day depositors, but 4. | 
together we have several —hundrj 
groups. They range in number frop 


a mere handful all the way 
largest which consists of 1,95 
sailors and marines. Out of our granj ! 
total of more than $600,000 in industria 
savings the sailors and marines hay 
saved $168,000 in a vear and a halt 
This group the allotment 
method. We talk to them on shipboard 
their 
by 


up to ou 
group 


saves by 


or on shore stations, and canya 
them mail urging them to make | 
small monthly allotments. 

The take pride in what 
their emploves do along the line of 
saving and find little difficulty ix 
securing their co-operation not only a 
the opening of a but als 
continuously 


executives 
we 


campaign 
afterwards. 

At the present time we have a totd 
of 8,976 “industrial” savers and o 
April 28th we had a grand total of 
$622,186.69 in deposits. All this ha 


been accomplished in two years oi 
operation. Although interest lags in w 


occasional plant the whole work keep 
increasing steadily and has been high, 
suecessful. During vacation months ani 
at Chirstmas employes are inelined t 
make withdrawals but even then the 
grand total of deposits is pretty wé 
maintained. 

If the firm or corporation is williz 
we are glad to have the workers séet 
their own bank, though in most cas 
we secure all the accounts. But 
are sincere in desiring that those wh 
are friendly to other institutions se 


them rather than not participate in th 
program. We never ask a worker! 
close out his present account but ¥ 


do urge him to open a separate accoll! 
in the Bank of Italy for some spett 
purpose, such to secure Christm 


as 
or vacation money. 

Expressions from executives 
have adopted this industrial savin} 
plan show that the work we have dot} 
is appreciated by employers as well *§ 
workers. 

J. W. Porter, treasurer 
Drug Company writes: 


“Tt seems to me industrial | 
4 


of the 


is one of the greatest things that be 
been rece 
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by 
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Building Problems 
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years, as by encouraging employes to 
save they become thrifty, and by so 


being are much better employes. They 
help themselves in a way which if they 
did not have this deduction made from 
their payroll, they would probably not 
have made. I know that it has been 
a great benefit to our employes.” 

An officer of the Buckingham and 
Hecht Company with 77 employes de- 
positing a total in April of $5,170, 
says: 

“IT regard this industrial savings 
plan, as instituted by your bank, as a 
real convenience to our workers who 
cannot very well get to the bank during 
the day time, nor ean they always make 
their deposits on Saturday afternoons 
and evenings when the banks are open. 
Of course, the plan does much more 
than this because it brings a note of self- 
confidence into the life of the worker 
and has a tendency to mean increased 
efficiency because the individual who is 
saving is a better satisfied worker. The 
Buck-Hecht factory welcomes your 
representative at any time in helping 
our people to be more thrifty.” 

Hale Bros., Ine., were enthusiastic 
about what the Bank of Italy was doing 
for their employes: 

“This plan was presented to our em- 
Ployes about two years ago. Today, 
173 of our employes are monthly de- 
Positors with a combined savings ac- 
Count of nearly $14,000.00. We know 


positively that very few of these would 
have accumulated savings today were 
it not for this attractive, easy, system- 
atic plan. We know of no development 
in our contact with our employes in 
recent years that has been so productive 
of good results as the operation of this 
scheme of systematic savings. It has 
resulted in bringing to bear a steadying 
influence which has been most notice- 
able. It has undoubtedly increased 
efficiency by reason of the development 
of a better appreciation of the value 
of effort and accomplishment, and has 
established an objective for many who 
had none before. The merit of this 
plan lies in the fact that it is systematic 
and the commitments are gauged so as 
not to make the regular deposits a hard- 
ship. 

And Eloesser-Heynemann Company, 
with 92 employes participating, gives 
their hearty approval as this letter from 
Matt Unger, superintendent, indicates: 

“IT approve very heartily of the in- 
dustrial savings plan introduced in our 
plant by you. There can be no dif- 
ference of opinion as to the desirabil- 
ity of ‘saving and I am certain the ac- 
cumulation of nine thousand dollars by 
about twenty-five per cent of our em- 
ployes in a short time, can _ be attri- 
buted solely to this systematic, simpli- 
fied plan. 

Most of our people have dependents 
and undoubtedly their savings, though 
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small, tend to add to their peace of 
mind, without which, their duties to us 
and to their families cannot be properly 
attended to.” 

Possibly P. A. Powers of the Schmidt 
Lithographing Company puts the case 
for: industrial savings about as well as 
it could be. There are 51 pay day 
depositors in this plant: 

“Thrift ean be considered of prime 
importance along with other welfare 
features in an industrial plant, such as 
safety work, first aid service, financial 
assistance to employes, sale of com- 
pany stock, ete. Systematic saving can 
be made quite attractive to the employe 
and the results obtained are in direct 
ratio to the amount of interest shown 
by the management of the plant. The 
real secret of saving is in having an 
automatie plan to stimulate it. 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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AGRICULTURAL SITUATION 
SHOWS LITTLE CHANGE 


“Farm sentiment is mixed, with the 
South and East in better frame of mind 
than the Corn Belt,” the United 
States Department of Agriculture in 
the monthly review of the agricultural 
situation just issued. Sueh agricultural 
depression as exists is still largely due 
to the disparity of farm 
products and the prices of things which 
farmers buy, it is pointed out. 

It is not an easy reason. The weather 
has been harassing and labor is searee, 


says 


prices of 


the review states. The wheat belt is 
the sore spot. The present corn-hog 


relationship brings little advantage to 
farmers as a group since corn is not 


sold to the urban community but to 
other farmers. High priced corn in 


itself mainly adds to the cost of produe- 
ing animal products. 

Prices paid to producers decreased 
about 1.4 per cent during July, the de- 
partment announces. On August 1, 
the index of prices was about 15.5 per 
cent higher than a year ago, 25.6 per 
cent higher than two vears ago, but 19 
per cent lower than the average of the 
past ten vears on August 1. 


The purehasing power of farm 
products expressed in terms of unit 


quantities of other products was 71 for 
June, the same as for May. Farm 
prices of erops and livestock declined 
as did the prices of non-agricultural 
products. 


At the annual stockholders’ meeting 
of the Mossy Creek Bank, Jefferson 
City, Tennessee, D. L. Butler was 
elected president; Frank W. Jarnagin, 
J. Sanford Burnett, vice presidents and 
James H. Clayton, vice president and 
cashier. 


At the regular meeting of the board 
of directors of the First National Bank 
of Edinboro, Pennsylvania, E.  P. 
Campbell, who has held the positon of 
cashier for the past few years, was 
elected a member of the board of di- 
rectors to fill the place made vacant by 
the death of the late A. G. Sweet of 
Union City. 

J. B. Alexander has been appointed 
auditor of the Dallas Trust and Savings 
Bank of Dallas, Texas. 
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A group of hardy youngsters who are getting an impressive lesson from the bank. 


A CALF CLUB THAT 
AIDS CO-OPERATION 


SIR 


By keeping in close touch with the 
members, the families and friends of 
the youngsters were induced to join 


By C. F. SCHLESSLEMANN 


President, Rochester Loan and Trust Co., Rochester, Minn. 


Boss and girls’ club has taken a 
permanent hold in Olmsted County, 
Minnesota and has come, we believe to 
stay. It was started here early in 1922 
hy the Rochester Loan and Trust Com- 
pany, and the registered dairy calf club 
enlisted 28 members. In developing the 
work among bovs and girls the writer 
acted as club leader, he at once secured 
the assistance of the County superr- 


intendent of schools, the agricultural 
department of the Rochester High 


School, the county agent and breeders 
ot the county 

To put over this project, the idea 
had to be thoroughly sold to the parents 
or guardians before the work could be 
actually started and we went about this 
systematically, making a complete 
canvas. 

Much care was exercised in purchas- 
ing the right type of animals, which 
was our first problem after organizing 
the club and securing support for it. 
Local breeders devoted much of their 
time to selection of animals for the elub. 
We paid on an average of $115 per head 
for the ealves and financed the boys and 
girls needing assistance by taking their 


note endorsed by their parents. They 
also signed a club agreement compel | 
ing them to exhibit these calves at ou 
local show and the county fair and als 
obligated them to follow directions of 
the leader in the proper care and feed- 
ing of the animals, keeping of records 
and attending meetings. They also 
promised to use only registered sire 
in the breeding of the animals and the 
breeders of our district furnished this 
service free of charge. 

We made the dairy calf elub a thre 
year project which will end with the 
county fair three vears from the start 
ing of the club. We added ten dollars 
per head to the cost of each animal 
This was placed in trust as insurane 
against the loss of the animals during 
the period of the work. If, at the 
expiration of the club period no animals 
have been lost, this ten dollars will be 
refunded. 

We kept in close touch with our ¢li! : 
members by frequent visits and elub E 
tours which all members and_ thet 
families and friends joined. Rept 
sentatives of the agricultural extensid 
department of the University of Mir 
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nesota and other live stock experts aec- 
companied us on these tours and gave 
any needed advice in the proper care 
of the calves. We consider these tours 
very profitable and worth while. 

At our local club show the winners 
were selected to be sent to the state fair. 
These winning ealves were also ex- 
hibited at our local club exhibit at the 
National Dairy Show in St. Paul. We 
were successful in carrying off first, 
second and third prizes at the National 
Dairy Show and first prize at the state 
fair. In fact, nine of the calves, which 
were entered in the contest at the Na- 
tional Dairy Show in St. Paul were in the 
prize money. The aggregate value of the 
prizes which were won by our ealf elub 
members far exceeded the cost of main- 
taining them. These prizes consisted of 
free sire service, gold, silver and bronze 
medals, loving cups, free trips to the 
state fair and the National Dairy Show, 
a gold watch to the first prize winner 
yarious amounts of cash and many 
other smaller prizes. Every elub 
member received enough money to cover 
all transportation costs to and from the 
shows. 

To give our club members additional 
information on dairy live stock work, 
we organized a dairy judging team, 
which was placed in charge of Ben F. 
Dunn, the agriculture teacher of our 
high school and we feel that this phase 
of the work is of great value to our 
members. 


T. KIDDOO, President 
F. EMERY, Vice-Pres. 
L. DRISCOLL, Vice-Pres. 
R. KENDALL, Cashier 


Ss. 
G. 
J. 
D. 





Capital and Surplus 


$2,000,000 


bers, a baby beet club of 20 members, 
a sheep club of 25 members, a poultry 
club of 75 members, garden clubs of 75 


members, and canning clubs of 150 
members. The last two projects are 
really in charge of our high school 


agricultural department and our club 
leader is assisting in this work. He is 





A lesson in industry that krings wealth to the banker and the farmer. 


In view of the success of club work 
as carried on in Olmsted County during 
1922, finances were made available to 
employ Julius Ausen, a former county 
agent and experienced boys’ and girls’ 
club leader for 1923. He has laid out an 
extensive program. Among the prin- 
cipal projects, which he organized for 
1923 are a dairy calf club of 50 mem- 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when 


also co-operating with the agriculture 
instructors in and 
towns in Olmsted County in organizing 
six dairy and live stock judging teams 
of 12 members each. 


Rochester 


He is also assist- 
ing in forming a dairy demonstration 
team and a_ poultry 
team. 

Our club leader is now laying plans 


demonstration 





other 


$3 













A. W. AXTELL, 

Assistant Cashier 
H. E. HERRICK, 

Assistant Cashier 
C. L. WISTRAND, 


Assistant Cashier 


Resources over 


$20,000,000 


“LIVE STOCK” SERVICE 


for Correspondent Banks 


If you are at all interested in securing new business 


‘for your bank it will pay you to investigate the 
“NEW BUSINESS SERVICE” offered by us to banks 


who are or may become our correspondents. 


Address Inquiries to the Advertising and New Business Department 


THE LIVE STOCK 


OF CHICAGO 


EXCHANGE 
NATIONAL 





For Sale 


One set of bank fixtures made of 
natural finish oak, forty-five 
feet in length with six tellers 
windows, delivery to be made 
about January 1,1924. If inter- 
ested write: L. R. Driver, 
Cashier, Tennessee National 
Bank, Johnson City, Tennessee. 
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for an alfalfa club and is also ¢o- 
operating with the county 
promoting the growing of alfalfa 
throughout the county. The Olmsted 
County Bankers Association is ¢o- 
operating in this matter. 


agent in 


In addtion to the above work, Mr. 
Ausen assisted the county 
cently in putting over a pure bred sire 
campaign under the auspices of the 
Holstein-Freisian This 
was very successful. 


agent re- 


Association. 


In view of the 
financial condition of farmers and the 
poor market for farm produce, we feel 
that work of this kind if carried on 
consistently is bound to bring excellent 
results eventually. It reaches the 
farmer through the children and teaches 
them better methods of farming, proper 
diversification of and proper 
management and handling of their live 


present depressed 


crops 


stock. The results which we eventually 
expect to achieve through this work 
cannot be measured in dollars and 
cents; it makes for better home life 


on the farms. It also promotes a better 
feeling between city and country. 


writing to our advertisers 
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EUROPEAN CROPS GOOD 
IN MOST COUNTRIES 


Preliminary — estimates 
increase in 


indicate an 
Roumania’s wheat pro- 
duction over that of last year but 
the barley and oat crops are estimated 
below those of last vear, accord- 
ing to a telegram received by the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture on August 11 from the Interna- 
tional Institute of Agriculture at Rome. 

The wheat crop is estimated at 106,- 
556,000 bushels compared with 82,582,- 
000 bushels last vear. This is an in- 
crease of 23,974,000 bushels or nearly 
29 percent. Barley production is 
estimated at 82,673,000 bushels com- 
pared with 84,710,000 bushels last vear, 
a decrease of 2,037,000 bushels or about 
2.5 percent despite the fact that the 
barley acreage this year is 4 perecent 
greater than in 1922. The oat produc- 
tion is estimated at 68,894,000 bushels 
compared with 86,130,000 last year. 
This is a decrease of 17,236,000 bushels 
or about 20 percent. 

Cereal crops in the Netherlands show 
large increases especially for rye, barley 
and oats over last year, according to 
the same authority. The wheat crop 
is now estimated at 5,339,000 bushels 
compared with 5,236,000 last year, rye 
25,404,000 compared with 13,252,000 
bushels. Barley 8,198,000 bushels 
compared with 2,866,000 and oats 25,- 
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994,000 compared with 17,075,000 
bushels. 
The Netherlands potato crop is 


estimated at 81,938,000 bushels com- 
pared with 124,523,000 bushels in 1922. 
This is a decrease of 42,535,000 bushels 
or about 34 percent. The sugar beet 
crop is estimated at 1,889,000 short 
tons compared with 2,035,000 short tons 
last year, a decrease of 146,000 tons or 
about 7 percent. 

The Belgium cereal harvest has 
been somewhat hindered hy the weather 
and is far from completed. The season 
has been good for root crops. The oat 
crop in Belgium is estimated at 36,- 
376,000 bushels compared with 35,- 
783,000 bushels last year. The potato 
production in Belgium is estimated at 
99,942,000 bushels compared with 144,- 
453,000 bushels last year. This is a 
decrease of 44,511,000 bushels or about 
30 percent. The sugar beet production 
is estimated at 1,993,000 short tons eom- 
pared with 1,873,000 tons in 1922, in- 
crease of 120,000 tons or about 5 per- 
cent. 

In Bulgaria the weather during July 
was unfavorable to harvest and much 
damage to cereal crops resulted from 
heavy rains and hail. The corn crop 
is estimated at 22,007,000 bushels com- 
pared with 19,802,000 bushels last year, 
an inerease of 2,205,000 bushels or 
about 11 percent. 

In Portugal the wheat and rye crops 
show large inereases over last year’s 
crops. The wheat crop is estimated at 
12,970,000 bushels in 1923 compared 
with 9,782,000 last vear, an increase of 
3,188,000 bushels or about 32 percent. 
Rye production is forecasted at 5,- 
354,000 bushels compared with 2,361,- 
000 bushels last year. 

In Latvia the rye crop is estimated 
at 11,810,000 bushels compared with 
7,397,000 last year. This is an inerease 
of 4,413,000 bushels or about 59 percent. 


Bank Ships In Seven Carloads of 
Dairy Cattle 

Three years ago farmers were ship- 
ping cream from Roff, a town of about 
one thousand population in Pontotoc 
County, Oklahoma. These four farm- 
ers were pioneers in the dairy business, 
but they made such a success of it that 
the attention of the Farmers and Mer- 
chants National Bank was drawn to it. 


With the co-operation of the County 
Farm Agent, J. B. Hill, the bank began 
to boost dairy cows and had so much 
faith in the future of Roff and vicinity 
and in the ability of the dairy cow to 
put that region on the map that the 
bank itself went into the dairy business 
to the extent of buying good dairy cows 
by the earload and selling them to eus- 
tomers of their bank on easy terms. 
In the past two years seven carloads of 
good dairy cattle have been shipped into 
Roff and distributed among farmers. 
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AGRICULTURAL FORECASTs 
A FARMER’S NECESSITY 


“Agricultural forecasting by public 
agencies will put farmers more nearly 
on an even basis with those in other in. 
dustries in deciding whether to continye 
in accordance with their old plans oy 
readjust their production, Owing to 
permanent changes which may haye 
taken place in marketing conditions” 
says Dr. Henry C. Taylor, Chief of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economies of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture 

“In periods of unsettled economic 
conditions, agricultural forecasting js | 
of great importance,” says Dr. Taylor, 
“The great war has thrown economic 
relations out of equilibrium. The agri- 
cultural depression has resulted jn 
efforts on the part of the farmers to | 
improve their situation through readjust. 
ments. 

“Forecasting can be viewed not only 
from the standpoint of the individual 
farmer and the merchant dealing in 
farm products, but also from the na. 
tional point of view—the supply of } 
food and raw materials for the Nation 
throughout a series of years. From the 
individual point of view, forecasting is 
the basis of wise farm management and 
marketing. 

“From the national point of view it 
is the basis of a national agricultural 
policy. From the latter point of view 
agricultural forecasting centers about 
the question of the right utilization of 
land—how much should be used for 
each of the cultivated crops, how much 
for forestry and how much for park 
and playgrounds in order that the max:- 
mum of national well-being may be | 
attained. 


“Frequent changes in the sources of 
supply, quantities produced and the 
consequent changes in prices of farm 
products lead to a desire for a better 
basis of judgment than most farmer 
now have when projecting their plan 
for the coming year,” says Dr. Taylor. | 
“This has led various agencies 1 
attempt to supply this need by making | 
forecasts of what is likely to happet | 
A forecast is a statement of what may 
be expected to happen, based upo! 
present conditions and observations it j 
terpreted in the light of previous & 
perience and is the basis of plannity | 
beforehand what action to take in orde' | 
to secure a desired end. 


Construction of a new bank buildin | 
is under consideration by the Chicag? | 
Lawn State Bank of Chicago. 


Plans are being drawn for makilf 
a top addition to the bank and offi 
building of the Citizens National Bank. 
Appleton, Wisconsin whieh will then 
five stories high. 
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WHEAT SITUATION WILL 
FIND OWN REMEDY 


Seldom has the outlook for the wheat 
market aroused more interest in this 
country from the triple standpoint of 
agriculture, economies and polities. In 
fact, to judge from the benign and 
paternal interest taken by Senators and 
members of Congress, an attempt will be 
made to supplement the laws of supply 
and demand by legislation savoring of 
the character of pernicious panaceas. 
Left to itself, practically regardless of 
surplus or disappointing demand, the 
wheat question would work out its own 
answer and ultimately more _ satis- 
factorily than if muddled up by the 
artificial measures of self-seeking candi- 
dates for office. 

Strange as it may seem, the friends 
of the farmer this year, thereby in- 
duding several Senators of much 
promise, have given wide publicity to 
doleful predictions and __ pessimistic 
analyses of the grain situation. There is 
much inconsistency in a statement that 
details a burdensome over-supply from 
last season, a vield above requirements 
this year in the United States, with a 
bumper crop in Europe, and in the next 
breath proposes remedies to offset the 
effects of fundamental conditions so 
elaborately outlined. 

According to the last statement by 
the Department of Agriculture, the 
United States this year will produce 
568,000,000 bushels of winter wheat, 
and 225,000,000 bushels of spring wheat, 
a total of 793,000,000 bushels. This is 
an amount considerably in excess of the 
country’s needs. In addition to this, 
Canada has a prospect for a crop in 
excess of 400,000,000 bushels, a large 
portion of which must seek export 
markets in direct competition with 
wheat from the United States. India has 
a record crop estimated at 400,000,000 
bushels, and advices from the Southern 
Hemisphere on early wheat conditions 
are favorable. This applies both to 
Australia and Argentina. Soviet 
Russia, according to fairly authoritative 
reports, will be able to export this year 
between 75,000,000 and 100,000,000 
bushels. 


A. C. Allyn & Company announced 
that W. R. Parker who was manager of 
country sales for Mark C. Steinberg 
& Co., St. Louis, is to represent them 
in that city. Mr. Parker will have 
offices in 611 Central National Bank 
building. He was for some years bank 
examiner assigned to Arkansas, Mis- 
souri and Illinois territory. The last 


three years he spent in southern Illi- 
Nois. 


A bank building will be erected on 
the corner of the 47th Street and Ashland 
Avenue, Chicago for the Depositors’ 
State Bank. 
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A Glenn Stith, vice president of the 
Louisville Trust Company, Lol | 
Kentucky, died on May 23rd, following 
an operation at the age of 42. He was 


For Advance 
Reports on 


Bonds 


Proposed issues, 
bids wanted, etc. 
WRITE 


born in Elizabethtown, Kentucky, and 
came to Louisville when a boy, being 
first employed with the National Bank- 
ing Company where he remained for 
eight vears. Then he joined the Louis- 
ville Trust Company and worked up 
from trust bookkeeper to vice pres- 
ident. He was a member of the trust 
division of the American Bankers As- 
sociation. 





struction of a two story bank building 
for the Binga State Bank of Chieago. 

PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 


Hinckley Bldg., SEATTLE, WASH. 


Work has been started in remodeling 
the Harvard State Bank of Harvard, 
Illinois, to cost $15,000. 


Plans are being drawn for the eon- 
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COLLECTING OUR DUES FROM 
KUROPEAN DEBTORS 


Entire nation should be made to realize the 
necessity for markets abroad and support 
of all business agencies should be enlisted 


nine 


sold 


URING the last years 

a nation, have vastly more 
goods and services than we have pur- 
chased, result, the other 
nations of the world today owe us huge 
sums of money, ‘or rather goods and 
services. If these nations are ever 
going to be able to pay their debts to 
us we must buy from them more goods 
and than we sell or furnish 
them. The quickest for us to 
colleet these vast sums from our debtors 
would be to stop all exports to these 
debtor. nations, except the bare neces- 
sities of life and the materials 
necessary for their manufacturers, buy- 
ing from them, in turn, at a profit to 
them, their manufactured and 
the raw materials which they have for 
sale continue this until 
their debts are entirely paid, and an 
even trade balance is reached. Such a 
thought, of course, is an impossibility. 
Demands made on our resources and 
industry, as a result of the World War, 
have speeded up our wheels of com- 
merece to a high point of production; 
the ever-increasing demands of our 
people for better living conditions, more 
of the necessities of life, more of the 
luxuries of life, tend to accelerate pro- 
duction. American energy and American 
ingenuity continually demand more and 
wider fields for their products, and 
unless we are satisfied with business 
stagnation, we must In some way pro- 
vide markets for the exportable sur- 
plus which we create. This means that 
to those nations who are in our debt 
we must limit exports and inerease im- 
ports, in order that we may eventually 


we, as 


and, as a 


services 
way 


raw 


goods 


and process 


By FRANK J. BELCHER, Jr. 


President, First National Bank, San Diego, Cal. 


realize a sufficient profit out of their 


trade with us to enable them to pay 
their debts. 
It means, on the other hand, that 


in order to take up the slack created 
by the decrease of exports to our 
debtor nations, and to take care of 
our increasing amount of exportable 
surplus, me must find and develop new 


markets among those nations of the 
earth which are not in our debt. It 


means that our whole nation must be 
made to realize the necessity for these 
markets, and it means that we must 
have the co-operation of all of the bus- 
iness agencies of the nation in the crea- 
tion and development of those markets. 
Are we, as bankers, alive to the situa- 
tion, and are we doing our share? 
The proper financing of the vast 
volume of commerce which now exists, 
and of the additional volume of trade 
whieh must be developed, requires 
financial machinery. Have we that 
machinery, and are we competent to 
handle it? I think we have the ma- 
chinery, and I think that the bankers 
of the country, when they fully realize 
the necessity of the case, will furnish 
the necessary skill for the suecessful 
operation of that machinery. We are 
handicapped by the fact that, as bank- 


ers, we have not been taught, and 
have never learned, to think interna- 
tionally. 


Our banks have developed as indiv- 
idual units and our bankers have for 
the most part, had little or no reason 
for considering financial problems 
bevend the immediate needs of their 


individual communities. Prior to the 


Civil War our credit structure modeled 
somewhat along the lines of that of 
European countries. Trade acceptances 
were in general use and were freely 
discounted by the banks of the country, 

Whatever credit structure the country 
had was completely demolished by the 
Civil War. We had no central reserve 
bank, no open discount market; there 
could be no uniformity of interest rates. 
The jealousy arising out of the ques 
tion of States’ rights retarded the de- 
velopment of interstate —commeree. 
There was no uniformity of banking 
law; or banking regulation. Branch 
banking was not permitted under the 
National Bank Act, nor in the different 
States. The National Bank Act com- 
pelled the banks joining the national sys- 
tem to issue their own individual eur- 
reney. All banks, both state and national, 
were established and developed along in- 
dividual lines. The use of the trade 
acceptance almost entirely disappeared, 
and bankers’ acceptances were _praeti- 
cally unknown. The confidence of the 
business world was so badly shaken, 
and the desire for cash transactions s0 
strong, that cash discounts were freely 
offered and taken advantage of wher- 
ever possible. This meant the develop- 
ment of the use by the individual bor- 
rower of his individual in the 
individual banks. 

The establishment of the Federal Re- 
serve system in 1914 gave us a modi 
fied central banking system, a founda- 
tion on which to build a eredit structure 
capable of expansion and proper de 
velopment. The national banks of the 
country were required to join the Fed- 
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eral Reserve System, and they were, 
4 


under certain limitations, given the 
right to accept drafts drawn on them 
for a period not to exceed ninety days 
covering the financing of transactions 
arising out of the importation or ex- 
portation of merchandise. The Federal 
Reserve banks were permitted to dis- 
count these acceptances and the accept- 
ances of certain other corporations 
under specified limitations. 

Some of the States amended their 
State banking laws, granting the same 
privileges to their State banking in- 
stitutions, and the Federal Reserve 
System has been greatly augmented 
and strengthened by reason of the fact 
that a very large number of strong 
State banks of the country have joined 
the Federal Reserve System. 

(radually this aeceptance power of 
both member and non-member’ banks 
has been expanded and has been added 
to by amendments to the Federal Re- 
serve Act and by the rules and regula- 
tions of the Federal Reserve Board. <A 
ceneral limit of 50 per cent of its 
capital and surplus was placed on the 
amount that each bank could accept, 
and in a number of instances, under 
certain rules, this limit been in- 
creased to 100 per cent. 


has 


It seemed unwise to permit banks 
with large deposit liabilities to increase 
their liabilities in the way of aeccept- 


ances to a greater degree than this 
50 to 100 per cent of capital and 


surplus, and as it besame apparent 
that the need for acceptance financing 
would be greater than the banks of 
deposit could take care of, under exist- 
ing regulations, special forms of accept- 
ance corporations were provided for in 
what is the Edge Act, in 
which corporations under the supervi- 
sion of the Federal Reserve Board, al- 
though denied the privilege of receiving 
deposits, except in their foreign 
branches, are granted the privilege of 
creating acceptances up to an amount 
not exceeding ten times their capital 
and surplus. 


known as 


Some of our large banks and invest- 
ment bankers have built up a very con- 
siderable business in the purehase and 
sale of these acceptances. Brokerage 
houses have been established who deal 
exclusively in bankers’ acceptances, and 
a great deal has been accomplished in 
educating the banks of the country gen- 
erally concerning the liquid character 
and the desirability of having a certain 
amount of these bankers’ acceptances 
in their portfolios. A real open dis- 
count market has been created wherein 
a uniform interest rate can be 
established and maintained. 

Very roughly and in bare outline 
this has been the development of the 
financial machinery with which we are 
financing, and will continue to finanee, 
the great bulk of our foreign trade. 

There are three principal ways in 
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which overseas credits may be extended: 
First, by the granting of individual or 
firm credits; second, by the use of 
the bank commercial letter of credit; 
third, by the use of bankers’ acceptances 
created by banks or acceptance corpora- 


tions operating under the so-called 
Edge law. 
Undoubtedly a great volume of 


foreign trade is financed, and will con- 
tinue to be financed, by individual or 
firm credits, and this will be partic- 
ularly so where’ business — relations 
between the purchaser and seller have 
been established for time, and 
where the standing of the respective 
parties to the transactions is unques- 


some 


tioned. In case of this kind the trans- 
actions may be handled in one of 
several ways. Goods may be sold on 


open account to the purchaser on what- 
ever terms may be agreed upon. The 
exporter may draw on the importer 
at sight, or on time with shipping doeu- 
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$ 93,955,600 
11,744,450 
8,130,495 






ments attached, and these drafts may be 
forwarded through banks for collection, 
or for aceeptance and collection at a 
later date, with instructions in the case 
of time drafts to deliver the documents 
on acceptance of the draft, or to hold 
the documents and deliver them only on 
payment of acceptance. In these cases 
the bank acts merely as a collection 
ageney, making a small charge for its 
services, and in these transactions the 
credit is extended by, and the trade 
risk is assumed by, the exporter. 

The principal drawback to the exten- 
sion of overseas credits in transactions 
financed as above in those foreign 
countries where new markets must be 
developed is the lack of knowledge on 
our part of the customs and peoples, 
and the lack of eredit information re- 
garding the business men and _institu- 
tions of those countries, and it is in 
these cases that it might be that the 
American Bankers Association and our 
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own State bankers’ associations could 
be of some help. 
The National Association of Credit 


Men is making some attempt to create 
reliable sourees of information regard- 
ing the standing of business houses in 
various parts of the world. The United 
States Consular Service has a bureau 
which is constantly at work compiling 
information regarding conditions and 
customs in foreign countries. It is pos- 
sible that our California Bankers As- 
sociation might co-operate in some way 
with these agencies in an attempt to 
have available for our merchants and 
manufacturers, and for ourselves, credit 
information that would be of verv 
distinet advantage in building up new 
markets for our foreign trade. 

The import letter of credit enables 
the American merchant to buy goods 
from a foreign seller when the Amer- 
ican is not sufficiently well known to 


warrant the extension of credit by the 
seller, or when the foreign — seller 
demands cash, or the equivalent, against 
the shipment of the merchandise. To 
create an import bank commercial letter 
of credit the American importer must 
execute in favor of his bank an applica- 
tion for a commercial letter of credit 
and a commercial letter of credit agree- 
ment, agreeing to put his bank in 
funds with which to meet the payment 
for the merchandise purchased. 

The bank will then issue to him an 
irrevocable letter of eredit in favor 
of the foreign seller in an amount equal 
to the amount of the proposed invoice, 
agreeing to accept drafts drawn against 
the bank on the letter of credit at sight, 
or at so many days sight (usually not 
exceeding ninety days), having the 
usual shipping documents attached 
thereto covering the shipment of the 
goods. 


The credit may be arranged by mail 
or by cable through the foreign ¢or. 
respondents of the bank issuing the 
letter of credit. Armed with this letter. 
the seller can make the shipment, dee 
his drafts on the issuing bank, attach 
the required documents to the same, 
take the draft to his own bank, and 
the eredit or eash the 
thereof. 


. get 
for proceeds 

In case of time drafts the amount of 
discount at the prevailing rate of in- 
terest is paid by the seller or added 
to the invoice price of the goods, de. 
pending on the terms of the sale. The 
draft is then forwarded by the foreign 
bank to the American bank for payment 
or for acceptance, the proceeds in case 
of a sight draft to be credited to the 
account of the foreign bank at once, jp 
case of time drafts, the draft to be held 
until maturity, the amount then to be 
credited to the account of the foreign 
bank, or, if immediate funds are desired, 
the foreign bank will instruct the Amer. 
ican bank to sell the draft, after ae. 
ceptance, in the open discount market, 
the proceeds of the sale to be placed to 
the credit of the foreign bank. 

In ease of sight drafts the American 
purchaser will immediately pay the 
amount of the draft to the bank pre 
senting the same, from funds already 
at his disposal, or he may arrange with 
his bank to accept his time draft on 
the execution by him of an acceptance 
agreement. This bank acceptance the 
American purehaser will sell in the 
open discount market, using the pro- 
ceeds thereof to take up the sight draft 
on the bank issuing the letter of eredit. 
The documents covering the shipment 
of goods will be turned over to the bank 
accepting the time draft of the Amer- 
ican purehaser, and this bank in turn 
can deliver the goods to the purchaser 
against a trust receipt or against ware- 
house receipts issued by a public ware- 
houseman for the benefit of the bank. 

This arrangement will enable the pur- 
chaser to sell the goods, proceeds of the 
sale thereof putting him in funds with 
which to meet his acceptance agree 
ment at its maturity. The bank accept- 
ance is presented to the bank for pay- 
ment at maturity, and paid by them 
with the funds furnished by the pur- 
The bank will receive a com- 
mission for its services in arranging the 
sight import letter of eredit, and an 
additional for its accept 
ance of the time draft. 

In cases where the original draft 
drawn by the foreign seller is a time 
draft, the accepting bank, after accept 
anee, may deliver the goods to the 
American purchaser against a_ trust 
receipt, or may warehouse the goods 
and deliver them to the purchase? 
against cash payment. The acceptance 
of the time draft is sold in the open 
discount market, proceeds credited to 
the account of the foreign bank. This 


chaser. 


commission 
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draft is again presented to the accept- 
ing bank at maturity, and the American 
purchaser has in the meantime been able 
to sell his goods, and with the proceeds 
thereof has been able to meet his accept- 
ance agreement with his bank. The 
hank in ease of time drafts receives an 
acceptance commission only. 

An occasion may arise where the 
foreign seller is unwilling to accept 
the American letter of credit offered by 
the purchaser, but demands as well that 
his own bank, or some bank which is 
ietter known to him, shall guarantee 
the letter of credit of the American 
hank. This can ordinarily be arranged 
by the American bank through some of 
its foreign correspondents, and when 
the commercial letter of credit issued 
by the American bank is guaranteed by 
the foreign bank, there is created what 
js known as a confirmed letter of credit, 
wherein both the issuing bank and the 
guarantor are bound to protect the 
documentary drafts of the foreign 
seller. For this additional service the 
bank creating the confirmed letter of 
credit receives an additional commis- 
sion. 

Under recent rulings of the Federal 
Reserve Board it is possible for a bank 
to virtually create a commercial letter 
of eredit by accepting drafts for its 
customers on nothing more than a letter 
stating that the proceeds of the sale 
of the aeeeptance will be used to finance 
an importation of goods, providing the 
letter is acompained by _— sufficient 
evidence to show that the purchase of 
the foreign goods has actually been 
arranged for, and that the funds will 
be fortheoming to meet the draft at its 
maturity. 5 

It is generally conceded that when 
a bank, through the issuance of its 
commercial letter of credit, finances the 
purchase of a shipment of goods, if 
the bills of lading covering the ship- 
ment are drawn in favor of the bank, 
the legal title to these goods vests in 
the bank, and that where the mer- 
thandise is surrendered against a trust 
receipt the title of the bank to the mer- 
chandise remains good as against the 
claims of general creditors of the mer- 
chant signing the trust receipts. 

The financing by use of the eom- 
mercial letter of credit of an exporta- 
thon of goods by American merchants 
§ the reverse of the process above out- 
lined, for there is no real difference 
between an export credit and an import 
credit except the point of view. The 
American seller, when not able or will- 
ing to take the credit risk incident to 
the sale of a bill of goods to a foreign 


purchaser, demands that the purchaser 


es 2 ° . . 
tablish in his favor a commercial 





letter of credit, usually either in dollars 


or in pounds sterling. Whereupon the 
oe will ask his bank to establish 
4 dollar or a sterling credit in favor of 
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the Ameriean seller, the American mer- | 
chant will make his shipment, draw | 
his drafts in accordance with the terms | 
of the commercial letter of credit 
established, and negotiate them with 
his own bank, or the bank issuing the 
credit. The drafts are then forwarded 
for collection, or for acceptance, and 
sold in the open discount market, in 
London if it is a sterling eredit, or 
sold in our own market if it is a dollar 
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The unparalleled expansion of foreign A SS 

. + ~ eel 

trade during the World War and the = 
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tl 


} 
| 
entirely demoralized condition of the | 
European money markets after. the | | 
armistice, foeused the minds of our 
financiers on the question of ways and 
means to further facilitate the financing | 
of our foreign trade, and to aid in the 
rehabilitation of the European coun- 
tries. It seemed imperative that some 
means should be found whereby credit | 
could be extended to European mer- 
chants which would run for a consider- | | 
able length of time. 

Our efforts to find this means resulted 
in the enactment of the co-called Edge 
law in December, 1919, which permitted 
the creation of a new kind of banking 
corporation, which could furnish to the | 
American publie the services of a bank | 
empowered to finance a large volume | 
of foreign trade, and which also had 
the power to finance in a large way 
foreign goverments, cities and corpora- | 
tions. 
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Banks organized under the provisions | | SR ee ee nna 
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ceptances up to ten times the amount 
ot their capital and surplus, and are 
able to make acceptances for as long a 
time as one vear. 

The act also permits Edge law banks, 
under certain limitations, to accept the 
obligations of foreign governments, 
cities or corporations, running over a 
very much longer time, and to issue its 
debentures against these foreign seeur- 
ities, the thought being that it would 
be much easier to persuade the Amer- 
ican investor to purchase the debentures 
of an American corporation, issued 
against securities of the character men- 
tioned, than to interest him in the direet 
purchase of these foreign securities. 

The Federal Reserve Board has ruled 
that corporations operating under the 
Edge law shall not combine these two 
I know, 


no corporation has vet been organized 


forms of financing. So far as 


for the purpose of financing long-term 
toreign obligations by the issuance of 
its own debentures. Several corpora- 
tions have, however, been organized for 
the purpose of furnishing commercial 
credit through the issuing of their ac- 
ceptances covering the exportation and 
importation of merchandise. 

The exporter, having established re- 
lations with one of these Edge law 
banks, or acceptance corporations, for- 
wards to the bank the foreign doeu- 
mentary drafts covering a shipment of 
foreign purchaser, 
which drafts are forwarded by the 
bank, in turn, for collection. Against 
the amount of these collections so de- 


merehandise to a 


posited the exporter draws a “clean” 
draft upon the acceptance corporation 
itself. 

The draft is drawn for a length of 
time sufficient to enable the bank to 
collect the drafts deposited with it for 
collection by the exporter, and the 
exporter must furnish the accepting 
bank with a properly executed accept- 
ance agreement, in which he transfers 
to the bank the title to the documents 
covering the shipment of goods, and 
also agreeing to furnish the necessary 
funds with which to pay the acceptance 
at its maturity, in case the drafts for- 
warded for collection are dishonored 
on presentation. 

The bank puts its acceptance on these 
clean drafts and either gives the draft 
to the importer, by whom it is nego- 
tiated, or the draft is sold at once 
through the agencies of the accepting 
bank, and the money becomes imme- 
diately available for the exporter. 

The draft is presented again to the 
accepting bank at its maturity for pay- 
ment, it having im the meantime re- 
ceived the funds with which to take 
up the same, either from the proceeds 
of the draft presented to the foreign 
buyer or, in ease of his default, from 
the exporter. For the use of this credit 
m accepting these drafts, the accept- 


ance corporation receives a small com- 
mission. 

The advantages of the development 
of the general use of the bank commer- 
cial letter of credit, and the bankers’ 
acceptance, for overseas credit may be 
appreciated by all. In a narrow sense 
it furnishes the seller the advantage of 
being able to utilize the credit of his 
bank to finance the shipment of mer- 
chandise while in transit, and at the 
least possible cost for that financing; 
it furnishes him the additional advant- 
age of preventing the cancellation of 
orders on the part of his purchaser, as 
well as to eliminate almost entirely the 
credit risk incident to the sale of his 
merchandise. For the buyer it fur- 
nishes the advantage of enabling him 
to use the goods which he purchases as 
security for the necessary credit with 
which to finance his purchases, and it 


* * * * 


enables him to finance these Purchase 
at the lowest possible cost. 

In a broad sense the development 9; 
the use of these finance instruments wil 
substitute for our antiquated, UNSeiep. 
tific, open-account system a Scientific 
self-liquidating credit system 
sary tor the proper financing of ow 
foreign trade. 

We are the greatest creditor natiy 
in the world. 
hanking resources exceed the bank ji 
sources of the rest of the world con 
bined. The very fact that we oceupy f 
that position demands that we use oy 
financial power to assist in the rehability 
tion of world trade. In order to ys 
that power effectively we must kn 
how to use it, and to know how to yw 
it requires time and study and 
perience on the part of the vali 
ot our country. 


It is estimated that op 
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SHOW BLUE SKY PROMOTER 
THE QUICKEST EXIT 


The country banker can give his 
customers valuable suggestions 


to test worth 

ACH vear the sum of $500,000,000, 

according to an estimate of the 
Capital Issues Committee of the House 
of Representatives, is lost by the people 
of the United States through purchase 
of worthless securities. This money 
would almost cover the annual interest 
on all Liberty bonds, or build each vear 
a city the size of Rochester, New York. 

This annual loss is both to be re- 
gretted because of the hardships ulti- 
mately entailed on individuals and _ to 
be viewed with no little concern because 
of the steady destruction of the capital 
of communities as a whole. Of. this 
loss some part will always persist on 
account of the ever present desire to 
realize large returns and the inability 
of many people to distinguish between 
investment and speculation, or between 
good ventures and bad; but much could 
be avoided, were there some source of 
unbiased information and advice readily 
available in every community for those. 
contemplating unwise use of investment 
funds. 

Fortunately no organization need be 
created from the ground up. There is 
present in every community of any im- 
portance throughout the country a 
class of persons qualified to give or 
able to secure reliable advice, namely, 
the officers of the loeal banks. Theirs 
is an almost daily problem of credit 
and finance. 

Formerly bank officials made little 
effort to assist their clients along in- 
vestment lines, or more or less indi- 


of securities. 


rectly avoided any responsibility what 


ever. This was perhaps natural at ai 


time when investment other than 


SO Nee. i 


' 


local enterprises was confined to a ver 
limited ¢lass in large eastern cities ani) 


when investment 
disseminated 
country. 


knowledge was not 
widely throughout _ the 
It was easy then for bankers 
to feel that investment in bonds wa 
a field quite foreign to their eustomar 
line of activity. But since the Libert 


« 
§ 


loan campaigns the situation has ehangel 7 


greatly. Previous to that time in mo 
communties east of the Mississippi aui 
north of the Mason and_ Dixon lin 
there was a surplus of investment funé 
passively awaiting employment at : 

fair or favorable return. War pot 
and inerease of wealth inereased t! 

amount. Then came a change. Know 
edge imparted in the course of Liber 


‘ampaigns and the pressure of the hig)| 


cost of living spurred passive investor 
to active efforts. Being without 
proper 
prospective investors gave ear to the § 
promotion salesmen as well as to thos 
who sold sound seeurities. 

Bankers are finding here a field 
usefulness and service which they ¢} 
hardly avoid if they desire to maintai 
the relative standing of their own 
stitution; for such is the desire I 


sound advice and appreciation there’ 


7 
i 


£ 


i 
at 


background of experience the | 


ame —, en 


that accounts are tending to be tray 


ferred to banks offering satistacto! 
investment service. To be of serve 
means to have established a bond @ 
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confidence, which usually rests on a 


desire to be really helpful. Suppose a 
man having a fair proportion of his 
funds in Liberty bonds and expecting 
around six percent on the balance comes 
to a banker, inquiring for a good in- 
vestment along these lines and is told 
that the thing to do is to buy govern- 
ment bonds. If through other channels 
(and such an 
curred) he has learned that the banker 
does not by any means place his own 


instance recently oc- 


funds in investments so absolutely con- 
servative, he naturally does not come 


azain for advice, feeling that the 
banker has simply’ evaded respon- 


Help which a banker may give is 
hoth constructive and destruetive. 
investments are to be recommended, and 


Good 


the efforts of promotion salesmen ag- 
gressively opposed. The types of argu- 
ments used by such salesmen are well 
known and their unsoundness may easily 
he exposed. But 
sound investments and promotions lies 
a fied requiring knowledge of facts 
and logical deduction therefrom. To 
assist nN such information 
Dillon, Read & Co., has complied the 
following list of questions to be asked 


midway between 


securing 


a security salesman : 
1. What firm do you represent? 
2. Where are their headquarters ? 
3. How long have they 

business ? 
4. Who are the partners? 
Have you offered this security 
to the local banks? 
6. Did they purchase any? 
7. Name of the Company? 


been in 


8. How long has it been in bus- 
iness ? 

9. Who are the officials? 

10. How long have they been as- 
sociated with the Company? 

ll. What is its funded debt, if any? 

12. If a Bond, how is it secured? 

13. If a Stock, what ranks ahead? 

14. What is the total 
this issue? 

15. What are the earnings? 

16. What is the average number of 
times interest on this and 
prior securities has been earned 
for the past five vears? 

17, What are the assets? 

18. Is there a sinking fund and how 
large? 


amount of 


19. Is this security good collateral 


for loans at a bank? 

20. Where is the market? 

This list can hardly be said to contain 
all the questions necessary to satisfy 
one's mind as to the absolute reliability 
of a house or its offering, but is perhaps 
4S complete as can be used in a prae- 
heal way, 

Next to disinterested acts of kindness 
where no pecuniary reward is conceiv- 
able—opportunities for which are not 
Trequently found—a most. satisfactory 
type of service is that . 


one directly 
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Complete Service 
for the 


INVESTOR 


HE aim of HYNEY, EMERSON & COMPANY 

is to render acomplete and intelligent invest- 
ment service to banks, insurance companies, 
estates and individual investors 


We specialize in the origination and distribution 
of only the highest types of 


Municipal and 
Corporation Bonds 


The exacting requirements of the conservative 
investor are met in the securities with which 
we associate our name. 


Send for descriptive circulars 


Hyney, Emerson & Co. 


39 South La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Phene Randolph 2521 


MILWAUKEE 





KALAMAZOO 





helps, and merits the gratitude of, the 
recipient and more or less indirectly 
profits the giver. In this class seem to 
fall the relations the country 
banker and the prospective investor. 
Certainly the most prosperous banks 
are those diligently striving to 
give sound advice to their customers 
along financial lines. 


between 


most 


A series of interesting newspaper 
advertisements have been prepared for 
the Oakland Bank, Oakland, California 
by the K. L. Hamman, ageney, featur- 
ing in each issue some aspect of the 
bank’s activities. The First National 
Bank, Berkeley and The Peoples Sav- 
ings Bank, Sacramento have also re- 
cently had advertising series prepared 
by this ageney. 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 


The Franklin Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Winnsboro, Louisiana, is receiv- 


ing bids for its new one-story bank 
building. 
A- new ten-story building is under 


construction by the Wayne National 
Bank, Goldsboro, North Carolina. 

The Bradyville Bank, Bradyville, 
Tennessee, will erect a two-story stone 
building. Plans have just 
pleted. 


been com- 


Work 
bank building 


been begun on the new 
for the American Na- 
tional Bank, Grace Street Branch, 
Richmond, Virginia, costing $400,000 
and the State and City Bank and Trust 
Company, Richmond, to cost $1,360,000. 


has 
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INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 
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Contract has been awarded for the 
erection of the new ten-story bank and 
office building of the First National 
Bank, Davenport, Iowa. The building 
will cost about $1,000,000. 

The Saltville Saving Bank, Saltville, 
Virginia, is remodeling its building. 


Contract has been awarded for the re- 
modeling of the bank and office build- 


ing owned by the bank of Baraboo, 
Baraboo, Wisconsin. 
The First National Bank of Floral 


Park, New York, plans to erect a new 
building. 


A new one-story bank building is to 
be erected by the Asbury Park and 
Ocean Grove Bank, Ocean Grove, New 
Jersey, at a cost of $40,000. 


CHICAGO 


MILWAUKEE 


DULUTH 


INQUIRIES 


INVESTMENT SECURITY. 


PHILADELPHIA DETROIT 


GRAND RAPIDS SPRINGFIELD 


HARTFORD PROVIDENCE 





The East End Savings & Trust Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, plans 
to erect a two-story bank building. 

Plans are being drawn for a new 
one-story building for the Manheim Na- 
tional Bank, Manheim, Pennsylvania, to 
cost $94,000. 


The First National Bank, Mocanaqua, 
Pennsylvania, is planning to erect a 
two-story bank and apartment build- 
ing to cost $25,000. 





A new two story building will be 
erected by the Ashland Building and 
Loan Company, Ashland, Ohio, to cost 


$50,000. Plans are now being drawn. 
The Norwood National Bank, Nor- 
wood, Ohio, will remodel its building 


at an expense of $50,000. 


BUSINESS TO REMAIN 
STEADY DURING YEAR 


With the approach of Fall, attentig, 
is focused on the probable treng ,: 
business during the balance of the Year| 
Granting a reasonable allowance fr 
seasonal dullness, there has clearly bey, | 
halting and hesitancy in many industri 
A situation, marked by idle cotton spi 
dleage estimated to be 50 per cent 
all British spindles and 25 per cent ¢ af 
American spindles, cannot be explain 
away as normal nor seasonal, |, 
Spring, business was recognized as ty 
active to be long sustained and fears 


in. & 


a runaway market were freely ¢ 
pressed. A reaction has fortunate 
taken place, but business is  aetyaly| 


fairly good, taking industry as a who 
In New England, cotton manufactury 
is flat and are few and { 

between. There is no accumulation 
stock, however, and consumption ey. 
tinues heavy. A revival in the next fer 
weeks is looked for by the cotton nik 


orders 


with considerable confidence.  Alread 
shoe manufacturing is improving a 


the woolen mills are busily employe 
Retail trade is good, but everywher 
the determination not to accumulate ay! 
speculate in stocks of merchandise | 
evident. 


Whiie contracts for new building ci 
struction have fallen off about 15 p 
eent, the volume on new contracts a 
uncompleted work is enormous and 
tremendous sustaining influence makix 
for active business for months to com 
The steel industry, “although wide 
heralded as declining, has in reali 
shown but little falling off in prot 
tion. Purchasers to a rémarkabl 
degree are specifying and _ canedli 
tions have been conspicuously lack 
Orders have decreased but perhaps t 
most hopeful indication in the wh! 
industrial situation is a better inqu” 
and a slight increase in orders for st 
for a wide variety of The & 
cline in many raw: materials and fit 
products, reducing . the — purehas! 
power of the farmer, is an unfavorit 
and unbalancing factor, but a nul 
of countries, primarily pastoral or ag 
cultural, including Canada, Austr 
and a large part of South America®) 
making steady and marked impnt 
ment. In the United States, practical} 
full employment and a_ sound arf 
situation constitute a firm foundatit 
for good business throughout the 
—First National Bank of Boston 


uses. 


The First National Bank of Ome 
Nebraska, has purchased the Nebra®* 
National Bank, Omaha. 





The Fairfield National Bank ‘ 
Fairfield, Ohio, has opened a @F 
pletely equipped trust department. 
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WHAT SHALL THE WIDOW 
DO WITH HER MITE? 


By Auice IRwIN 

When the insurance has all been paid 
in and all her affairs are settled, what 
shall the widow do with her money? 
Perhaps for the first time in her life 
she is confronted with the problem of 
investing. And, oh, how many kind 
friends and relatives she finds offering 
her suggestions! Cousin John has a 
garage which needs only a little new 
capital to be a veritable mint. The 
man next door advises the purchase of 
a motor stock at 50 guaranteed to go 
to 100 ina year. And there are count- 
less other solicitous advisers who are 
only too eager to recommend other in- 
vestments. 

Investing her mite—whether it be 
$1000, $10,000 or more—is not a sub- 
ject about which the widow has any 
right to take the advice of any of her 
affectionate friends and relatives. 

The place for her to go is to the 
banker where she is in no danger of 
joining the ranks of other widows who 
have listened to neighborly advice. 

The banker will probably advise her 
to buy bonds. Perhaps he will be so 
safe and conservative as to suggest gov- 
ernment bonds .only. These are the 
most fool-proof investment in the world, 
and they have definite advantages when 
income tax day comes around. 

Most bankers also can recommend 
bonds which are practically as safe as 
government bonds and which, for the 
person of moderate income, do not 
come under the rigors of the income 
tax. 

Why not invest in stock? Because 
the widow’s mite is primarily not a 
fund for speculation and the widow can 
not afford to gamble on lean years for 
the chance that she may reap an 
unusual reward in the good years. And 
most stocks which are worth holding 
as an investment are selling so much 
above par that the rate of interest they 
pay is low. 

“T think I had better leave my money 
in the savings bank,” the widow says. 
But there it is only earning three or at 
the most four per cent and the widow 
is losing the three or four per cent 
which it might be earning for her if 
it were properly invested. 

“How about real estate?” she asks. 
If by real estate, she means rentable 
property, the woman who has no ex- 
perience in business had better avoid 
sueh investments. With care and sagac- 
ity they have sometimes proved very 
profitable but they are a much greater 
responsibility than bonds and _ searcely 
yield as high a net ineome—which 
means the income after all expenses are 
paid. 

Bonds have the advantages of being 
aS seeure as the institution which is 
back of them, of being easily negotiable 


98 


Improving a Bank’s 
Bond Investments 


HEN periodical examina- 

tion of your bank’s bond 
investments indicates opportun- 
ity for advantageous exchanges 
here and there, you may find it 
helpful to consult us. 


Our extensive lists of all prin- 
cipal types of conservative bonds, 
enable us to give thorough ser- 
vice in rounding out a group of 
bond investments or making ad- 
justments that will improve the 
diversification and marketability. 


Our careful opinion on such 
matters may always be had with- 
out placing the bank under any 


obligation. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


CHICAGO 
201 S. La Salle St. 
DETROIT 

601 Griswold St. 


NEW YORK 
14 Wall St. 
MILWAUKEE 
425 E. Water St. 





PHILADELPHIA 
100 S. Broad St. 
ST. LOUIS 
319 N. Fourth Se. 


BOSTON 
82 Devonshire St. 
MINNEAPOLIS 
610 Second Ave., S. 





when a sudden need for ready money 
arises, of being easy to care for, as all 
that is needed is a safe deposit box to 
keep them in and a pair of scissors 
for clipping coupons. 


T. W. P. Livingstone has been elected 
a’ director of the Dime Savings Bank 
of Detroit, Michigan. Mr. Livingstone 
has been vice president and cashier of 
the bank, for several vears. He takes 
the place on the directorate vacated by 
the death of Charles A. Warren. 


A new bank and office building to 
cost $250,000 is being planned by the 
Richland Savings Bank, Mansfield, 
Ohio. 


Paul L. Hudson has been elected 
assistant cashier in the loan and dis- 
count department of the Long Beach 
National Bank, Long Beach, Cali- 
fornia. 


The Miami County Bankers’ Associa- 
tion, Indiana, elected Mahlon D. Staley, 
of Tippecanoe City, president; W. B. 
Du Bois of Piqua, vice _ president; 
N. E. Metealf of Troy, seeretary and 
treasurer. 


The Central Commercial Bank of 
Vallejo, California, is planning to erect 
a one-story bank building to cost $100,- 
000. 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE RANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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HE position of American business 


on important economie questions 
facing the country was put before Pres- 
ident Coolidge by a committee repre- 
senting the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States. 

The committee was headed by Julius 
Hi. Barnes, president of the Chamber. 
Other members were A. C. Bedford, of 
New York, chairman of the board of the 
Standard Oil Company, of New Jersey, 
and vice president of the Chamber for 
the Eastern John H. Fahey, 
publisher of the New York Evening 
Post, a former president of the Cham- 
ber; Lewis E. Pierson, of New York, 
president of the Irving-Bank-Columbia 
Trust Company, a director of the 
Chamber; Willis H. Booth, of New 
York, vice president of the Guaranty 
Trust Company, and president of the 
International Chamber of Commerce; 
Fred I. Kent, of New York, vice pres- 
ident of the Bankers Trust Company, a 
member of the Chamber’s Foreign Affairs 
Committee; Charles F. Weed, of Boston, 
vice president of the First National 
Bank and a director of the Chamber, 
and Elliot H. Goodwin, of Washington, 
resident vice president of the Chamber. 

The subjects which the committee took 
up with the President, with 
the Chamber’s position on each were as 
follows: 


states ; 


together 


The oldest house in America 
dealing exclusively in 
Government Bonds 


We Buy or Sell 


any amount of 


NITED STATE 
GOVERNMENT 
BONDS 


No Commission Charged 


C.F. CHiILDs & Co. 


208 So. La Salle St. 


120 Broadway 
Chicago 


New York 


ST.LOUIS DETROIT CLEVELAND 
PITTSBURGH BOSTON 


The oldest house in America 
dealing exclusively in 
Government Bonds 





CHAMBER OF COMMERCE TAKES STAND 
ON ECONOMIC QUESTIONS 


ee 
= 





Tnternational 
disorder in 


Relations—Economie 
Europe continues an ob- 
stacle to the establishment of perma- 
nent peace, to the elimination of un- 
employment, and to the restoration of 
normal living conditions, and contains 
also the menace of still further unhappy 
developments. It manifest that 
the lack of a just and lasting settlement 
in Europe reflects into many of our own 
domestic problems, the distress of the 
grain raiser, the distress of industry 
which had developed on export outlet, 
selling at home for factory products 
that now lack the economy of large 
production sustained by both home and 
foreign trade, prices of securities whieh 


seems 


are depressed by constant apprehension 
—all these emphasize how desirable it 
is to seeure an early solution. It is 
clear that business would welcome the 
opportunity for the United States, 
either officially or unofficially, to be 
helpful in the solution of these Euro- 
pean problems, and with the least pos- 
sible delay. 

International Court—The Chamber 
already has urged that the United 
States Government take its place with 
the other nations of the world in this 
court, and expresses gratification in the 
measures being taken by our Govern- 
ment to that end. 

Railroad Transportation—The Cham- 
ber stands for private ownership and 
private operation, under fair and just 
regulation, based upon recognition of 
the obligation of the railroads toward 
the publie and likewise of the obliga- 
tions of the public toward the rail- 
roads. 

As the result of a Conference in 
which the leading railroad, motor and 
waterway authorities participated, and 

hich Seeretary of Commerce Hoover 
attended, for several months, active 
Chamber committees of experienced 
been working on certain 
of transportation, with the 
object of formulating a program of 
recommended transportation develop- 
ment and treatment. For instance, the 
relation of motor highway transport 
and the use of motor delivery in con- 
gested transportation terminals, is one 
of the phases receiving serious study. 
The conelusions of the several commit- 
tees (six in number), will be submitted 
to a general transportation conference 
this Fall, and from that conference we 
hope for findings and recommendations 
that will be helpful to Congress and 
the executive branch of the Government, 


men have 


phases 


especially in defining the proper rela. 
tion of government to transportation, 
Merchant Marine—The Chamber jx 
opposed to the Government engaging 
in commercial business. It believes that 
further efforts should be made to evolye 
a plan of operation by private citizens, 
before entering upon direct governmen 
operation of Government-owned ships, 
The Chamber favors a ship subsidy, jn 
the effort to equalize operation disad- 
vantage of American ships. — It has 
asked an investigation of the possibility 
of relaxation of 
tions, without 
public safety. 


burdensome 
jeopardizing 


restric- 


pre yper 


Tax Reforms—The Chamber's posi- 
tion is that there should be: 


Repeal of remaining war excise taxes 
with any needed revenues obtained from 
a sales tax; 

Readjustment of income surtaxes for 
the purpose of making them more fruitful 


in revenue by bringing back into  pro- 


cee TENE 


ductive and tax-yielding enterprise large | 


amounts of capital which have been di- 
verted into investments the income from 
which is free from. federal taxation; 

Future issues of federal obligations 
should have their interest subject to the 
federal tax; 

Prompt and conelusive settlement of 
tax liability should be assured to all 
persons who act in good faith; 

Income tax should not, in times of 
peace, be payable until the amount has 
been finally decided and this amount 
should be subject to later revision only in 
case of fraud; 

Administration of federal income taxes 
should be so decentralized that a ta 
payer may have opportunity for prompt 
initial decision of questions between hin 
and the government without necessity an! 
expense of a trip to Washington; 

Court of tax appeals, independent of the 
Treasury Department, should be set 
with such procedure and jurisdiction to 
assure an early and impartial 
upon substantial questions; 


decision | 


American citizens resident abroad shoul 


not be subject to the federal tax upo 
income derived abroad and _ not 
to the United States; 


National Budget—The first referer- 
dum of the Chamber, in 1912, favored 
the establishment of a national budget, 


and the Chamber has followed with 


remittel § 


APOE EEE 


great interest the final adoption of @/ 


national budget and the administratio! § 


of it. The Chamber feels there is every 
encouragement to develop and _pertet 
the budget system. 


Immigration—The Chamber believ® & 


in restriction of immigration, and thal 





the principle of selection should be ® | 


controlling factor in immigration leg* 
lation. 
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Because of lack of flexibility, the 
present Immigration Law is not adapt- 
able to changing conditions. The 
Chamber therefore advocates that to the 
present three per cent quota, there 
should be added an additional two per | 
cent quota solely upon a selective basis 
to provide a flexibility, without affect- 
ing our social standards. This two 
per cent is a maximum only such part 
(if any) of which should be used as is | 
necessary to meet the recognized 
economic and social needs of the nation. 

Veteran Legislation—Repeatedly the 
Chamber has favored adequate provi- 
sion for the disabled, and certain con- 
structive measures for uninjured vet- 
erans. The Chamber is against the cash 
bonus, and the equivalent certificates | 
plan, for uninjured veterans. 

Tariff—The Chamber advocated the 
principle of a flexible tariff, but it 
favors the creation of a separate Tariff 
Adjustment Board so that the Tariff 
Commission may continue uninfluenced 
its functions as a research and report- 
ing body. 

Federal Reserve System—The Cham- 
ber advocated the inauguration of this 





system, has affirmed its confidence in the 


principles of the system and its earnest 
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A Problem HE banker who finances any building 


enterprise should be safeguarded with 

of Vital the advice and counsel of a qualified repre- 
sentative to insure him that the material 

delivered to the job and used in the con- 
struction are of specified quality and work- 


Interest. to 


All Bankers 9" 


For the last quarter of a century, since 1888, we 
have been organized for inspection, tests and con- 
sultation on building projects. 


May we serve you? 


ROBERT W. HUNT COMPANY 


General Offices 175 Jackson Boulevard 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Offices in all principal cities 




















Are You Losing Money on 





conviction that no changes should be 
considered exeept such as will add 
further strength and usefulness to the 
present plan and will continue existing 
safeguards against partisanship in di- 
rection or in service. 





T. Allan Smith, assistant cashier of 
the Commercial State Savings Bank, 
Detroit, Michigan, was promoted to vice 
president at the July meeting of the 
board of directors. 

At the Monona County, Iowa, Bank- 
ers’ Association meeting N. W. Pike of 
Mapleton was elected president, B. H. 
Danford of Bleneoe was elected vice 
president; and J. R. Hubbard of 
Moorhead, secretary and treasurer. 

Beecher T. Bartlett was elected as- 
sistant cashier of the Citizens Bank and 
Trust Company, Knoxville, Tennessee. 

John Choate, who has been the pres- 
ident of the Farmers and Merchants 
Bank of Guthrie, Tennessee since 1902, 
has resigned. 

_ Francis I. Ketcham, was elected pres- 
ident of the new Bushwick National 
Bank of Brooklyn, New York, and 
Richard Goodwin was elected vice pres- 
ident. Mr. Ketcham. was for 17 vears 
assistant cashier and manager of the 
Mechanies Bank, Brooklyn. 


John Bain has purchased control of 
the Stony Island State Bank, Chicago, 
of which he was made president. He is 
also president of the West Englewood 
National Bank, Chieago and the Chi- 
cago Lawn State Bank. 
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Your Coal Properties? 


Our specialty is making 
money out of coal property. 
Our records show that we 
have done it for 40 years. 


Give us the chance to make your 
coal property make money for you. 


PEABODY 


COAL COMPANY 
Founded 1883 
332 South Michigan Ave. - CHICAGO 


Operating 44 Bituminous Mines in 12 Fields with Annual Capacity of 23,000,000 tons 
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The National City 


Company’s investment service to bankers in- 
cludes trading staffs who find securities which 
banks wish to buy, and locate the markets 
where the best prices may be obtained for 
securities which the banks wish to sell. 


CHICAGO BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
SAN FRANCISCO NEW ORLEANS 
MONTREAL LONDON TOKIO 
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| ‘A my 


self. 


on the other side. 


based on half-truths. 


traveler. 


536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 


Branches: Philadelphia . 


The Corn Exchange Bank, 137 East 
60th Street, New York City, will make 
alterations on their present building to 
cost $40,000. 


The Attleboro Trust Company of 
Attleboro, Massachusetts, is considering 
to make alterations and additions to its 
building. 


A two-story bank and office building 
will be erected by the Westport Bank 
and Trust. Company, Westport, Con- 
necticut, to cost $100,000. 










Washington . 
Cleveland . Detroit . St. Louis . San Francisco . Los Angeles 


If you had to make your own map— 


UST suppose, for a moment, that there weren’t any maps; and 
that all you knew about the world, you had to discover your- 
You would have to follow each road to find where it leads, 
trace the course of each stream, climb each mountain to see what lies 


“But I don’t have to do these things!” you say. No, you don’t; 
but why? Because others who lived before you, perhaps a long 
time before, have done them for you. 

. recorded and perfected the recording of the things they found. The 
document on which they wrote is called a map. To-day the map 
spreads the whole world at your feet—wherever you may be. 


They have discovered and 


But more than any other document, your map must be accurate; 
lest your conception of the world be distorted and your decisions 
When you buy a map, therefore, make sure 
it is made by RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY. Let that name be 
your guarantee of the exhaustive, scientific research; the con- 
stant, painstaking corrections; the accuracy and skill in print- 
ing that must go into every map worth the owning. 


There are RAND MCNALLY maps and atlases for every purpose 
in home or office—for student, motorist, business man and pleasure 
Own them for the information they contain and the 


delight they will bring in the using. They are for sale by the better 
dealers everywhere—bookstores, stationers, department stores and 
news-stands. 


LY & GOMPANY 


dquarters 
Dept. W-18 


42 E. 22nd Street, New York 


Boston . Buffalo . Pittsburgh 





The Lancaster County National Bank 
at Lancaster, Pennsylvania, is planning 
to make interior alterations to its build- 
ing to cost about $50,000. 


Alteration of the 
Braddock National 
Pennsylvania 
$100,000. 


building of the 
Bank, Braddock, 
will be made to cost 


? 


The Bank of Sausalito, San Fran- 
cisco, California, is planning to con- 
struct a new one-story bank building 
of reinforced steel and concrete. 
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F. W. Jaeggli, head of the Fint 
State Bank and Trust Company, Coen 
Texas, was elected president of the 
DeWitt-Lavaca Bankers 
which held its annual 
Yoakum recently. 


A SSOCiation 
meeting 4 


Jesse G. Lawson resigned as pres. 
ident of the First National Bank af 
Bridgeport, West Virginia, and js sue. | 
ceeded by C. J. Ryan. 


Grover Bishop, cashier of the Farn. 
ers State Bank of Portland, Indian, 
has resigned and is succeeded by Wi 
liam H. Kirkpatrick, who has been gs. 
sistant cashier. Miss Mildred Wilt has 
been made assistant cashier. 


Henry T. Harris, formerly connectej 
with the Traders National Bank | 
Seranton, Pennsylvania, has been electej 
eashier of the new Hyde Park Deposit 
Bank, Seranton. 


James L. Mitchell, president of the 
Capital National Bank of St. Paul was 
elected president of the Capital Tm 
and Savings Bank, succeeding the late 
J. W. Wheeler. 


W. E. Smoot of the First State Bank, | 
Denton, Texas, was elected president 
of the District State Bankers’ Associa- 
tion at the annual meeting held at Fort 
Worth. Other officers elected were: 
E. W. Broadhurst of Carrollton, vie 
president; L. E. Reynolds of the For 
Worth State Bank, secretary-treasurer, 
and C. J. Manor of the Exchange State 
Bank, Fort Worth, executive committe 
man. 


F. Briggs Richardson, chief state 
bank examiner of Virginia resigns to 
become vice president and trust officer 
of the Central National Bank of Ric: 
mond, Virginia. Myron E. Bristow of 
Gloucester County, previously an # | 
sistant examiner in the state’s bank 
department, succeeds Mr. Richardson 
Edmond M. Smith of Saluda has bet 
appointed assistant examiner to sit 
ceed Mr. Bristow. 

C. M. Campbell, Jr., of Reynolds, 
North Carolina, was elected preside | 
of the Southern Bank and Trust Com | 
pany of Mocksville, North Carolina, t0 | 
succeed D. H. Hendricks who resigné | 
on account of poor health. : 
{ 


The Pacifie National Bank, Las | 


. Angeles, is being organized. 


The bank will have a capital of $l; | 
000,000 and a surplus of $200,000. 


The officers will be E. M. Smith § 
president, B. P. Glenn, vice president, ‘ 
and Fred Swensen and J. E. O’Rourk, f 


both of whom were previously 2% 


ciated with the California Bank of lf 


Angeles, will be vice presidents. 
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WHEN A U. S. BANK DEALS 
IN MEXICAN GOLD 
(Continued from page 37) 

9 That the transaction was outside 
the authority of an American National 
Bank. ; 

3. That the transaction was contrary 
to the law of Mexico, where the contract 
was to be performed, in whole or in 
part. : ; 

The United States Cireuit Court of 
Appeals decided against the bank on all 
three grounds, and ruled that Compania 
(ecidental was entitled to its money. 

“\ result of such shipment and of 
the First National Bank’s assent thereto 
was that Tinoco & Son held the gold 
for the First National Bank and sub- 
ject to its order. Thereby the First Na- 
tional Bank acquired the right to have 
the gold delivered to it on demand. The 
shipment was a means adopted of bring- 
ing about a deposit by Compania Ocei- 
dental with the First National Bank of 
the amount of the proceeds of the sale 
of the Mexican coin for United States 
money,” said the Court on the first 
point. 

“As a National bank the First Na- 
tinal Bank was authorized to receive 
deposits and to sell exchange, coin, and 
bullion, and possessed of such incidental 
powers as may be necessary to carry 
on the business of banking,” said the 
Court in disposing of the second point. 
“The aequisition by the First National 
Bank of the right to have the eoin de- 
livered to it by Tinoco & Son con- 
stituted a valuable consideration, enur- 
ing to its benefit. 

“Furthermore, the First National 
Bank’s liability for coin put at its dis- 
posal in a manner consented to by it is 
not dependent upon the legal validity 
of the obligation thereby intended to be 
incurred by it. The obtaining by the 
First National Bank of Compania 
Oceidental’s coin gave rise to a liability, 
whether the First National Bank was 
or was not legally bound to do what it 
undertook to do,” was the decision on 
the last point. 


Norman B. Collins, previously cashier 
of the Security Bank of Chieago, was 
elected vice president of the bank, and 
August L. Schmidt, former assistant 
cashier, was chosen cashier. 


Will shortly begin on the erection of 
the new building for the National City 
Bank, Los Angeles, . California. The 


Structure will cost approximately $1,- 
900,000. 


Carl M. Spencer, has been elected 
President of the Home Savings Bank 
Boston, Massachusetts, by the board of 


trustees to succeed -the late George E. 
Broek. 
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CORRESPONDENTS IN 


Paid-up Capital 


CHARLES ELGAR, Esq. 
HENRY F. FRESHWATER, Esq. 
SIR AUSTIN E. HARRIS, K.B.E. 


every other description of banking business. 


= 


ARON TA 





IMPORTS 
EXPORTS 





NATIONAL BANK of 
NEW ZEALAND Ltd. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
8 MOORGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 
Chief Office in New Zealand:- WELLINGTON 


BRANCHES and AGENCIES THROUGHOUT NEW ZEALAND. 
ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


Authorized Capital - £4,500,000 Reserve Fund - £1,250,000 


Subscribed Capital - £3,750,000 Uncalled Capital £2,500,000 





Directors. 
Hon. WILLIAM PEMBER REEVES, Chairman. 


SIR JAMES H. B. COATES (Honorary Director). 


The Bank issues DRAFTS and LETTERS OF CREDIT, makes Telegraphic Transfers, 
opens Current Accounts, negociates and collects Bills of exchange. 
£50 and upwards for fixed periods at rates to be ascertained on application, and conducts 


SUNTAN TT 







NEW 
ZEALAND 


- £1,250,000 


ROBERT LOGAN, Esq. 
Hon. ARTHUR M. MYERS, 
LINDSAY ERIC SMITH, Esq. 


Receives Deposits of 


= 


Manager, ARTHUR WILLIS. 
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EVERY ACT OF ENGLISH BANKER 
IS CONSERVATIVE 





N England the law protects the 
creditor instead of the debtor, as 
with us. 

The audit by certified accounts 
cupies an important place—the Govern- 
ment requiring an audit for tax pur- 
poses and the same used for 
credit. The auditor must be a member 
of an institute which is very jealous 
of its standing and would discipline or 
expel a member found to be careless or 
doing wrong. 

The banks place a great deal of 
weight upon the auditor’s report, always 
requiring this based on latest statement, 
when credit is asked. Besides this, 
they check up by asking opinions of 
two or three bankers who are familiar 
with the econeern, and also get a con- 
fidential report from a bankers’ agency. 

It is extremely difficult for one who 
has failed, under doubtful cireum- 
stanees, to obtain eredit afterwards— 
much more difficult than in the United 
States. 

Everything pertaining to banking 
and business is done with a carefulness 
and thoroughness that is unknown with 
us and the granting of credits is part 
of the whole program of carefulness. 
One reason is that profits are smaller 


oc- 


one is 
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than with us, beside the fact that it is 
an older and more conservative com- 
munity. As examples of their caution, 
every banker paving out Bank of En- 
gland notes (i. e., all notes of £5 or over 
in amount) must list the serial numbers 
of the notes in a book. A _ eustomer 
presenting a note for £5-+or up, in 
making a purchase, is often asked to 
place his name and address on the 
note. A check cannot be endorsed over 
to a third party, by party in whose 
favor it is drawn.—Corn Exchange Na- 
tional Bank, Philade'phia. 


The Union National Bank, Minot, 
North Dakota, is planning to erect a 
one-story bank building to cost $60,000. 


The Orlando Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Orlando, Florida, has begun con- 
struction of a new building which will 
cost $225,000. 


The Union Trust Company, Ro- 
chester, New York has leased property 
for the erection of a branch bank build- 
ing. During the last year deposits of 


this institution have increased $2,000,- 
000. 








Central Trust, Chicago, Elects New 
Officers 

At a meeting of the board of directors 
of the Central Trust Company of IIli- 
nois, held July 24th, 1923, the following 
elections were made: 
B. Cortelyou, Jr., formerly 
assistant vice president, who has been 
with the bank four and a half years, 
and who is the son of former secretary 
of the treasury Cortelvou, was elected 
secretary and assistant trust 
Geary V. Stibgen was elected 
officer and assistant secretary, and 
William K. Otis assistant trust offieer 
and assistant secretary; William J. 
Kellough, who for a number of years 
has filled the position of chief clerk, 
having charge of the employes of the 
bank, was elected assistant cashier; 
Richard W. Gratton, who has_ been 
manager of the hookkeeping department 
for a number of years, 
elected assistant cashier. 
ton has taken an _ active part in 
the American Institute of Banking 
activities, being vice president of the 
Chicago Chapter at the present time; 
George D. Bushnell, a native of Lincoln, 
Nebraska, and a brother of H. W. 
Bushnell, vice president of the United 
States Trust Company, Omaha, Ne- 
braska, was appointed assistant vice 
president. 


George 


officer ; 
trust 


was. also 
Mr. Grat- 


New Orleans 
Vill 
Bananas 


New Orleans imports almost half of 
the 45,000,000 bunches of bananas 
brought into this country annually. 


The port has adequate fruit landings, 
designed to expedite the handling of 
green fruit. Special railroad facilities 
and banana conveyors make possible 
the unloading of bananas from shipside 
at the rate of 10,000 bunches per hour. 


New Orleans is the banana port of 
the world. 


Hibernia Bank & Trust Co. 
New Orleans, U. S. A. 
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Addison M. Harris, Jr. was elected president of the Franklin Trust Company of Philadelphia 


at the age of 38. 
1904 an 
finally president. 


* * * 


TWO CHICAGO LOOP 


BANKS MERGE 

The Century Trust and Savings Bank, 
Chicago is to be consolidated with the 
Chicago Trust Company, Chicago. The 
merger will become effective formally 
early in September when the Chicago 
Trust Company will move to banking 
quarters now being prepared for it in 
the aew Chicago Trust Building at 
Monroe and Clark Streets. The Cen- 
tury Trust & Savings Bank has had a 
consistent growth. It opened for bus- 
iness in October, 1913, at State and 
Lake Streets, and moved to its present 
location in July, 1917. At the time of 
its move deposits had grown to $1,- 
194,000.00. By June of 1918 this sum 
had inereased to $1,500,000.00. One 
year later deposits had increased to $2,- 
067,000.00. A month ago the Century 
Bank showed deposits of $3,096,322.05. 
During the last 18 months the resources 
of the Chicago Trust Company have 


* 


He handled various jobs in the bank from the time he became a bookkeeperit 
step by step served as clerk, teller, assistant treasurer, treasurer, vice president av 


* K * 
increased from $14,898,967.10 to 2, 
132,413.75, a difference of appr 
imately 41 per cent. The deposits 0! 


the combined banks will be appr 
imately $19,£00,000.00 and_ total 


sources about $24,500,000.00. 
“The fundamental reason for the 
solidation,” said President Teter of the 
Chicago Trust Company, “was bas! 
on the desire on the part of directors 
and officers of the Century Trust a! 


Savings Bank to secure added faeilitit’ 
and more comprehensive service for} 


their customers than they were ther 
selves able to give. The Centruy Tr 
and Savings Bank is in splendid shi 
and we are delighted with the opp 
tunity to weleome its customers 4! 
part of the Chicago Trust Compal: 


John W. Fowler who organized tt) 


Century Trust and Savings Bank # 
who has been its president continuot! 


; ; j iy 
will become a vice president of ™ 


Chicago Trust Company. 
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F. W. Simmonds New A. B. A. 
Deputy Manager 


Announcement was made by F. N. 
Shepherd, executive manager of the 
American Bankers Association, of the 
appointment of Frank W. Simmonds 
of New York City, as deputy manager 
to succeed George KE. Allen, who retires 
August 21 after 20 years of service. As 
deputy manager, Mr. Simmonds will 
become the secretary of the State Bank 
Division, which gives particular atten- 
tion to the interests of the state incor- 
porated institutions. 

Mr. Simmonds comes to the Associa- 
tion from the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States in whose service he 
has for several years been employed, 
first, as field secretary and then as 
manager of the eastern district, embrae- 
ing 18 states, with headquarters in 
New York. 

Largely a product of the West, and 
particularly the state of Kansas, where 
he was successively a student, teacher 
in rural and city schools, superinten- 
dent of city schools, and member of the 
State Board of Edueation, Mr. Sim- 
monds has an intimate knowledge of 
the problems confronting agriculture, 
to which the State Bank Division is 
giving particular attention. He expects 
to begin his work with the American 
Bankers Association September 15. 


Due to a change in the ownership 
and management of the Bank of 
Monroe, South Dakota, the following 
officers were elected: W. S. Scott, 
Monroe, president; George W. Schultz, 
Sioux Falls, vice president; Dan Jantz, 
Monroe, cashier, and William Loucks, 
Trent, assistant cashier. 


C. H. Nash, formerly vice president 
of the First National Bank of Cheecotah, 
Oklahoma, has been elected cashier of 
the Producers National Bank of that 
city to sueceed C. H. Seger who was 
recently made vice president of the 
Security National Bank, Checotah. 


0. A. Christenson, who recently re- 
signed as cashier of the Mid-City Trust 
and Savings Bank, Chicago, was elected 
viee president of the Keystone Trust 
and Savings Bank, Chicago, succeeding 
Maj. William S. Swart, who resigned. 


Stockholders have re-elected officers 
and directors -for the Bank of Alba, 
Missouri, for the ensuing year, as 
follows: W. W. Jackson, president; 
C. A. Weaver, vice president; E. B. 
Jacobs, cashier; Mrs. Emma Jackson, 
assistant cashier; directors B. A. Mevey, 


Frank Fosdick, E. B. Sponable and 
Otto Wells. 


The First National Bank, Deland, 
Florida, is constructing a new building 
to cost $125,000. 





Investment Service By Your Bank — 


is the subject of a series of advertisements now being pub- 
lished by our bank in farming communities. 


We aim through these advertisements to direct the 

farmer to the banker for the investment of his funds. This 

eis only one feature ,of the service rendered by our Bond 
Department to out-of-town bankers. 


We solicil inquiries regarding investment of funds. 


She NATIONAL GiTY BANK 
of CHICAGO 


° DAVID R. FORGAN, President 


Country Bank Dept. Bond Department 
F. A. CRANDALL, Vice Pres. J. B. CHRIS’ ERSON, Mgr. 





J. W. Campbell, president of the John Ennis, vice president of the 
First National Bank of Huron, South Iowa State Savings Bank, Sioux City, 
Dakota, has resigned and George W. Iowa, has been appointed president of 
Wright, vice president and general the Commercial State Savings Bank. 
manager succeeds him. He sueceeds L. C. Lessenieh. 





C. E. Preston was elected president 
» mhaker wac ate ne "aS . ae : 

L. P. Brubaker was elected vice pres- of the First National Bank, Chippewa 
ident of the Merchant’s State Bank of Falls, Wisconsin, to sueceed August 
Centralia, Illinois. Mason, who resigned. 








Information for the A. B. A. Key Book 


N order to maintain the accuracy and up-to-dateness of the 
“Key to the Numerical System’’ of the American Bankers 
Association, the publishers are anxious to secure the co- 

operation of the bankers throughout the country in compiling 
accurate information regarding new banks and closed banks, 
and ask that whenever possible the following information blank 
be filled out and sent to RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY, 
536 S. Clark Street, Chicago. This information is a service 
to the banking world. 


The Eighth Edition of the “Key” book is now being compiled 
and will be published early in 1924, the book being issued every 
two years. 


Please fill out and mail this COUPON 


RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY 
Publishers, A. B. A. Key Book 
Chicago, IIl. 


NEW BANK PROPOSED 


For further information, address...................... 


BANK CLOSED 
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MAKING YOUR COMMERCIAL 
LOANS PASS THE ACID TEST 


(Continued from page 12) 


eare for such demands in a reasonable 
way, but there are times when this is 
found to be extremely difficult. 

Since the Federal Reserve system has 
been functioning, better understanding 
of what constitutes liquid paper has 
become general. Paper that is both 
eligible and available for rediscounting 
in the Federal Reserve is the type of 
paper for which all bankers should 
strive, for when paper meets such re- 
quirements, it is of a satisfactory char- 
acter. Most bankers are endeavoring 
to bring about a situation where their 
customers will gladly assist in making 


A Neighbor 
Worth Knowing 


4, country which, 
with less than 
9,000,000 popula- 
tion, has an annu- 
al trade with the 
United States of 
over $800,000,000, 
is a neighbor 
worth knowing. 


Canada 
With only one- 


sixth of her arable 
land under cul- 
tivation, is the 
world’s second 
greatest wheat 
producer, and has 
already a greater 
trade with the 
United States 
than any other 
country except 
Great Britain. 
Canada is a neigh- 
bor worth know- 
ing. Inquire from 


Department of Immigration, 
Room 110, Norlite Bldg. 
OTTAWA CANADA 
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their particular paper both eligible and, 
so far as the customer is able, available. 

Probably no better guide for both 
member and non-member banks could 
be had than the requirements in the 
Federal Reserve Act for eligible paper 
and if commercial loans were made to 
conform to these requirements, losses 
would be infrequent and the liquidity 
would be of the highest. The banker at 
all times has great diffieulty in avoid- 
ing extension to good customers on good 
security of credit, where neither the 
bank nor the eustomer has any definite 
idea of the final maturity of the loan, 
and it is only gradually that the eus- 
tomers come to realize that there is a 
real reason for the attitude of the 
banker against making such loans. 

Assuming that the bank has loanable 
funds, the application of a customer 
for a loan is decided upon by each 
banker according to his own particular 
formula. 

One formula in general use in the 
particular bank where it is set up and it 
is my understanding that it is in 
printed form in the possession of the 
loan officers and the men in the note 
department. This particular formula is 
as follows: 

(a) Is the loan justified by either 
the customer’s balance or by any other 
relation he has with the bank? 

(b) Is the borrower worthy of con- 
fidence as to: First, character; second, 
business ability; third, habitual regard 
for prompt fulfillment of his promises? 

(c) Does the collateral offered, or a 
sufficiently recent statement furnished, 
show the loan to be good? 

(d) Does the borrower’s business 
history show progress in the direction 
of increasing financial strength? 

(e) Does his financial statement, his 
plans for the use of this eredit, or the 
nature of his business operations, fur- 
nish satisfactory evidence that he will 
be in possession of liquid funds for the 
payment of this loan at its maturity? 

In another institution carrying on a 
large commercial business, the reasoning 
is practically the same, although the 
formula reads in a slightly different 
manner. 

(1) The right of the applicant to 
ask credit from the bank. Is he en- 
gaged in a worthy enterprise and have 
his contract and methods of operation 
created an obligation on the part of 
the bank to consider the application? 

(2) Character and antecedents of 
the borrower. 

(3) The ability of the borrower to 
conduct the enterprise in which he is 
engaged, as shown by his operating per- 
formance. 

(4) If the loan is not secured by 
collateral it should be based on financial 
statement, which a careful analysis con- 
vinees the loan officer reflects properly 
the position of the borrower. 
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(5) The maturity of the loan shou; 
be discussed and fixed upon and vil 
proper consideration for actual nis 
carriage of plans and payment Nsistej 


upon at maturity. 


(6) The amount involved jp the 
whole credit line should be fully / 
cussed, and full consideration g 
be given to the performance of the boy. 
rower in the operation of his enterprise, 
the hazards of the business and th 
power of the borrower to absor) ;| 
shock if in a line that is at all } 


dous. 


(7) Rate should be based on gat 
prevailing in the community, the type | 
of business in which the borrower ;| 
engaged and his general treatment y' | 


the bank, the hazards 


whether the loan is liquid or long ting | 


(8) Notes secured 


should be carefully and 
serutinized as to whether collateral be; 
commodity or stoek, or other inyeste 
securities, because of the ever-changiny 


values. 
Another form which 


prepared by a lawyer who afterwari 
engaged in banking and _ has been } 
banking for a great number of year) 
has as its outstanding suggestions tl 


following: 


(a) Worthy customers. 
(b) Engaged in productive industry 
(c) Proper distribution of alloc 


tion of loanable funds. 


If the answer is “Yes” 
three, then the loan to be made mie 
consideration as to repayment and s 
safeguarded by collateral security « 
statements that it will be repaid at tl: 
agreed maturity, except for some ve 


untoward incidents; 


should be for current operations w 
not as part of the capital investmer 

In other- words, if you use any 
these formulae or a modification of i 
three, you come to the conclusion tli’ 


the chief elements in 
bank loan are: 


1. That the application be consider 
only if the customer’s relations to t 
such consider 

, 


bank entitled him» to 
tion. 


2. That he has established a prope | 


banking relation. 


| 
3. That his character is such a") 
entitle him to the loan, if other cont 


tions are met. 


4. That he is engaged in a wort!) 


productive enterprise. 


5. That the loan is protected if 
collateral or by a statement that assur 


repayment. 


6. That the maturity can be agré 
upon, and that except for some unte 
ward happening, payment will be my 


at maturity. 


7. Lastly, that the plan for rep 
ment is reasonably sure of consumll 


tion. 


Generally speaking it is safe to # 
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that both the bank and the customer 
would be greatly benefited by living up 
to the conditions expressed in these for- 
mulae. Of course, owing to the weak- 
ness of human nature, there are many 
eustomers who by preference are slack 
in one or more of the particulars. 
There are other customers who, through 
misfortune, are unable to comply with 
all of the conditions and yet who have 
some standing with the bank, which 
leads the bank to stress a point in their 
favor. 
! Tt will be recognized that if a banking 
institution lived strictly up to these 
rules it would lose a very considerable 
percentage of its customers and as a 
result a percentage of its deposits. 
The aim now seems to be to have high 
figures of deposits, without full con- 
sideration of whether the business is of 
the character that the bank should have, 
or whether it is profitable and that form 
of competiton has its weakening in- 
fluence all through the banking system. 
It is to be recognized, of course, that 
in the agricultural communities needs 
must be met on a modification of these 
formulae, but on the whole they form a 
basis on which the stability and integrity 
of the institution, the liquidity of its 
assets and the standing of the customer 
can be based, with the best results for 
both. 


Z. B. Curtis now vice president of 
Guaranty Trust 
Z. B. Curtis, vice president and 
cashier of the Union Trust Company of 
Little Rock, Arkansas, has been ap- 
pointed a vice president of the Guaranty 


‘Trust Company of New York, and will 


assume his duties with the Guaranty on 


September Ist. 


Mr. Curtis is well known throughout 


the southwest. For many years he was 
‘associated as an officer of the Union 


Trust Company, Little Rock, when that 
institution was in charge of Samuel W. 
Reyburn, who is now president of the 
Associated Dry Goods Corporation of 
New York, a director of the Guaranty 
Trust Company and other large cor- 
porations. 


The Wellsburg National Bank, Wells- 
burg, West Virginia, is considering to 
erect a new building at a cost of about 
$100,000. 


Alterations and additions are being 


‘made to the building of the National 


Bank of Commerce, Williamson, West 


' Virginia. 


The Potters Savings and Loan Com- 
pany, East Liverpool, Ohio, is remodel- 
ing the interior of its banking rooms. 


-» A new building will be erected by the 


Lothair State Bank, Lothair, Kentucky 
to cost $25,000. 





Upon the foundation of sixty years’ experience 
and growth is based the present organization of 


The First National Bank © 
of Chicago and the First 
Trust and Savings Bank 


This experience has developed a highly special- 
ized service in both banks, applicable to the 
needs of banks and bankers. 


Calls and correspondence are invited relative 
to the facilities afforded for the transaction of 
domestic and international financial business 
of every conservative character. 


Combined Resources exceed 
$350,000,000.00 


JAMES B. FORGAN, Chairman 
Board of Directors of both banks 


FRANK O. WETMORE 
President 
First National Bank 
of Chicago 


MELVIN A. TRAYLOR 
President 


First Trust and Savings 
Bank 








Attention Bankers— 


We still have a few of Campbell’s Integer Period 
Interest Tables for sale. 


This book gives interest on any sum from $1 to $10,000 
at 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10 and 12 per cent per annum, on the basis 
of 360 days per annum, and at one per cent on the basis of 
365 days per annum. Also several other features. 


Price is $4.50 


THE BANKERS MONTHLY 


536 So. Clark St. Chicago, III. 
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A North American Association 
—the model, all over the World 


T IS NOT a mere boast to say 

that the publications of the 
United States and Canada are the 
most progressive and farthest 
advanced of any country in the 
world. 


Eight years ago—in co-operation 
with advertisers and advertising 
agents—the leading publishers 
assisted in organizing an asso- 
ciation which places the buying 
of advertising space on a Basis 
of Certainty. 


The Audit Bureau of Circulations 
has pioneered the way from old- 
fashioned, haphazard methods to 
the modern method of buying 
space with the publisher’s books 
open to the advertiser. Through 
this work a remarkably efficient 
system for auditing publications 
has been built up and today is 
applied to practically all the 


leading newspapers, magazines, 
farm papers and trade papers of 
the United States and Canada. 


That this system is economically 
sound and fills a real need in 
business, is shown by the fact 
that other countries have pat- 
terned their associations after the 
A. B. C. 


England, France and Holland 
have taken steps to build up 
Auditing Bureaus that will give 
the advertiser and the publisher 
the same opportunity to meet on 
common business ground that 
they have in America. 


Publishers of this continent will- 
ingly co-operate with the A. B. C. 
because they believe that in 
furnishing audited circulation 
figures to the advertisers they 
are co-operating in a way that 
will be mutually helpful. 


The Bankers Monthly is a member of the 
A. B. C. and would be pleased to sub- 
mit a copy of the latest circulation report 


INVEST YOUR ADVERTISING DOLLARS BY USING A. B. C. REPORTS 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 








